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BABCOCK 
Carnegic Ha 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONA 
Cencert and School 


MRS 


Church, 


New 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


UVAL 
VOICE 


Italian and 


SPE 

Frenct 

Hotel 
GERTKI 


) West 90th St., N. Y juyler 


IALIST 
Marino 
DE CLARKE} 


Europe 1926 Milan 


an Representative 


HOOL 

Ear Training, Musical Stenog 

raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 

School Music, Special coaching for church trials 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


M. F 


Sight Singing, 


BURT 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
59 West 56th 


Phone 


treet 


Circle 2297 


SMITH 

TEACHER OF VOICE 

New York City 
Telephone 6057 Circle 


NORA LEE 
SOPRANO 
205 West 57th 

10 CLA 


Street, 


Studto 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO 

TION Soro Vio. 

Sole Associate Teac 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 

S West 73d Street. New York (¢ 


Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


ineTeu< 
her 


ity 


M. ROEDER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—— Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 


608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


308 Alexander Ave., New York 


607 
Uptown Studio 


MARION TALLEY, Taught By 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 


Voice Sreciaist 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 
Co-worker with Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years 
Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Botta, Bianca 
Sonova, Rump Mitta, Crecitia Lortus and many 
ethers. Author of “Song Secrets,” ,, The Im 
rtance of Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James uneker said: “Mr. Robinson's words 
34s Trafalgar 3651 


den 
ast Sem Sr., New Yorx. 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


elephone: Columbus 1370 


CEHANOVSKA 
INSTRUCTION 
ad atory 





SOPHIA 

VOCAI 

Professor, 
Laureate 

1 West 86th St., New \ 


Petrogr onser\ 
(seneva 
rk lel. Schuyler 6444 


INSTITUTE of 
ALLIED ARTS 


Leschetizky) 


WILDERMANN 
MUSIC AND 
(Mary Wildermann, 


faculty of 
certificates 


Halil, N. Y., 


teachers’ 
artists; 


education, 
eminent 


special 


Complete 
European 


course; 
diplomas, 
St. George, S. L 


Steinway and 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 


Carnegie City 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Jones, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 


AND] MRS. 


Secured | 


| 
York | 


4026 | ¢ 











DENNIS MEHAN 
Repertoire 
Street 


JOHN 
Expert 
— 154 West 
ve York City 


Voice sach 


70 Carnegie 57th 


7th 


2 Circle 


Tuesday, 
147 


sade Sept 


m 1926-2/ 


appointments by telephone, 


BOGERT 
American 
hers of Singing 
NGING 

lel 


4345 Cathedral 


CASELOTTI 


Coacn 


UIDO H. 


Voice Teacner and Opera 


(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So 


Broapway, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction: Lehmann Method 
(Formerly of New York) 
4735 Maripoe Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cartall, Secy. 


MME. 





MICHELSON 
AND TEACHER 

or MatrHay 
New York 


LENRIETTE 

PIANIST 

Exponent AnD Pupit 

149 East 6lst Street, 
Regent 2357 


Address 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher a a and Theory 


5 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave 
ew York 


Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


stupios/ 27 


Phones 





WARD-STEPHENS 
Littt Lenmann’s ideas of Vocal 

Ave., New York 

Thursday afternoons 


Technic 


680 Madison 
Wednesday, 


Studio 


Tuesday, 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 


Teaching at Curtis Institute, 
two days weekly. 


Available New York studio two ‘— > weekly. 
322 W. 72d St., New York. Tel. Endicott 8178 


Philadelphia, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
69th Street New York City 


115 East . - 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metre Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New 

York, telephone: Pennsylvania 2634 227 Elwood Ave- 

nue, Newark, N. J telephone: Humboldt 1429, 


ALICI 


ypolitan 





PAI EISLER 
Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Voice TraininG, Coacnine, Repertoire 
Studio 71, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
Phone: 10167 Schuyler 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center. 


|ESPERANZA 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


172 


GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn 





THE BOICE 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 
Telephone: Plaza 2690 
Home Telephone: Plaza 
Auditions by appointment 


STUDIO 


7 
4 


7938 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





FRANCES FOSTER 
VOCAL TEACHER ann COACH 
Dividing time between 


New Yorwx anv Harirax, N. S., Camaba 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New Yor 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 





‘ 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American Sch for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RigesBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classies; Scharwenka 

Style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone: 
River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 
requirements. 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio New York 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA 
LYRKK 


RROCKS 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


t 
i 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conan. 


NEWKIRK 


All 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, "Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York: Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy ef 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott ‘7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NET OEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West hoy Street : : New York Ci 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, ~4 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Naseer of Calva 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, _ Assistant 
157 East 37th Street New York 
Telephone: Caledonia ‘ovis 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 10377 Cathedral 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
36 West 73rd Street New York, N. Y. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 
Voice lessons, Coaching ‘in English, French, 
German repertory, Oratorie 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at Church ¢ Our Lady of 
Esperanza, N. 
Pianist — ORGANIST — Pe: ee 
CoacuHInc — Composition 
Studio: International Agency, 
915 Carnegie Hall. York 
Appointments, Tuesday and Friday, 26 P. M. 
Brooklyn Studio; 32 St. Paul's Place 





Phone: Buckminster 1458 
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k TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
: and rebuilds 
voices un 
E GUARANTEE 


STUD 
106 Central Park West 
New York, Telephone: Endicott 5654 


* MARGOLIS aie 


14265 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





auaias ake 





> 


eac 





Np -.. all may become Artists, but everyone can 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Teashs cf, 


ETROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


St. Pty ary N. Y. 
Si, Euharst, N. .  Phose Haremeyer 2398-1 


RECHLIN #2 


“America’s Foremost 
KAR A 'M iB ELAS 


ian leureae 4 
151 E, 92nd 'St., New York 

CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: ae a Ag 1425 preeg- 


way, New Y 27 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and ‘Biselow 256. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 





Address:4260- 




















ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Only in New York from January 25th until February 20th, 
1927. Apply at permanent address: Ruedesheimer Plats 
16, Berlin, Germany. 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
SOPRANO 


EACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


¢DE LANCELLOTTI 


vegas. AND PIANO —_— 


intments by Mail Onl: 
305 West oath’ Street iw York 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MARIE 
DE KYZER 


Vocal Instraction 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 

















ROBERT 


\y) BRAUN 


Director * 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 





MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Heuses, also 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 

Persone Address: Grantwood, N. J Tel. 6270 Cliffside 


GEORGE pend MILLER 


Member of Actors so Association 
TEACHER OF ‘SINGING 
414 West 121st St., N. Y. Phone 4020 Cathedral 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 


VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO. —_1730 Broadway, New Tork 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


HELEN THOMAS 


¥ 
<a, Say Oh | Fee adds Ch, 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


118 WEST 87th STREET, new YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


© DEMMS x= 


CONCERT- ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 























MAP 








FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 
ITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
662 7 18th S Brooklyn, N. Y- 
Tel, 0102 Ingersoll 
“Spring is Here” one oy “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEW I 
ONCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 





HARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 








New York 











St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 








W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 


Studios: 
342 West 88th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 20S W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“. WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg, 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 


2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY oot HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 


tudio: 809 Stelnway Bid 113 W. 67th St. 
- Address: 144 E. 9 50th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 











COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bei Canto 
Studios 
—@-~ 
309 West 85 St., 
New York City 


Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


Artist Teacher 
m vocal " _ “Toternational 
nized -” s. Voice. Builder Voce L og ond Couch 
al Course in ction. upils prepar BB. Come, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille La 
many a aaa Studios: Hod” ot Gibson, 


none M 0 W — 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


singers, 
a 








ALICE HACKETT 


in Musical Interpretations for Children 
1510 8rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9- li A. M. - 











=—— MINTZ 





BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGIN 
608 Fine be Building ER mn, 





SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 


Telephone: Academy 0573 


2 LJUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





TEACHER OF 
NGING 
4 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Phone: 4897 Penn 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR'- Oratorio 


Associated with Frank Ls ve - 
14 West 68th St. ork City 


GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
S Rapidly vast 

‘apidly gaining unique reputation.” — 
N. Y. Wor 
Eastman P Hote) of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 








Concert 


Organist 


command,” — 
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MIARK MIARKOFF 


31 West 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Phiba:menie Orchestre LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, says: 
“ALL WHO TALK CAN sina” 
Setropelan Gyre House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 











KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 


KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


» Room 4 Tuesday and Friday afternoons 
ARCHIBALD Concert 

SESSIONS ‘cx" 
—Coach 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CIT 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle Oa24 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave. ork 


FAY FOSTER 
ipeser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties, 


Address—15 West lith 8t, N. Y. City 





ELLA GOOD 


RE ECITALS—SRATORIOW-TEACHING 
Actress: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 3812 Riverside, 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDICGE BLY Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


Hardesty Johnson 


TENOR — TEACHER OF SINGING 


(Associate of Oscar Seagle) 
18 East 8th St., N. Y. Tel. 9148 Spring 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 








New York 























ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
+ mand Lake Park A Fone 


' DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bide. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ii. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
West 70t New York 
Susquehanna 


Cecilia GR AMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 


Telephone: 8338 Schuyler 


‘DANIEL L 


A 

D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 

















Studio: 226 Street, 


1980 





Addvesss 161 West 86th St., New York 








FRANCO 


BD DE GREGORIO 
id 






his new Vocal Studio at 
166 West 72nd Street 


New York 
Phone 0138 Endicott 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all Information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
New York City 





Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - . * ® 











SHEET MUSIC ~ 


Ask for Century Edition 


15: 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it Is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (1c) and 
(20c) In Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard om ons. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is nly b 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Semaiele catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, amd they 
parents appreciate the saving. 





~ 


foe. Lo. ay 
t~ = 
A PHC ry 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C?. = 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. r " 4 


wx SELINSKY 


Phenme: Endicott 3475 308 West 86th Street, New York 


MYRON JACOBSO 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI | WILLIAM REDDICK 


Offcier de L'Academie de France et de L'lastruction Publique TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL TEACHER 309 West 75th St., New York | HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 








“mi = 


Avaliable for Concert. 
For Terms Apply te Secretary 





Russian Composer Pianist 


Accompanist to Charles Hackett 
Mary aout Maria ~~ eee 
nee Au 








revs) | ee 


835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Pianist Chicago 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 








PROF. JACOB N. Carre! bate 


320 Mist Trem et 
near wae 
Phone: ‘Bingham 17393 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Te Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being _ 7 its original 
maker $3 $3 $8 $$ $3 
q Its continued use in om inativations as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 $3 $8 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- + 


The DUOAR 


‘Reproducing “Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY + STECK + WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments | 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 


STEGER 


‘ 
The most valuable piano in the world 
STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the idea! instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Bullding, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 








MAKERS 




































The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 











Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 





—) 











FMELGON 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 





Emerson Piano Co., 














HAROLD 


Tenor—Voice Teacher Vv A N 
FRANCES SEDDON DUZEE 


The 
‘ 8577 Schuyler. 
320 West 91st St., New York Phone uy’ our ad appears 





Eastman School of Music 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratiord Pi., end 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


 GLEASON <=: 














NOmnernemcen S|? STALLINGS str 
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TURANDOT MAKES ITS AMERICAN DEBUT 
WONDERFULLY DRESSED UP AND FINELY 


PERFORMED, BUT 


NOT PUCCINI AT HIS BEST 


Metropolitan Opera Goers Turn Out en Masse to Witness the First Performance in This Country—Hand of the 


Master 


Craftsman Plainly Noticeable Although Inspiration is Sorrowfully Lacking—Scenery Magnificent and Cast 
as Fine as the Broadway House Can Offer—Huge Audience Thoroughly Pleased 


The long awaited American premiére of Puccini’s posthu- 
mous opera, Turandot, took place at a special non-subscrip 
tion performance at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tues- 
day evening, November 16, and the result was about what 
everyone expected. It is a competent, tech- 
nically highly-finished work of practiced 
librettists and of a composer with the best: 
knowledge of how to write for the stage 
since the death of Verdi. The production 
was on the most lavish scale—there were, it 
is said, nearly 600 people on the stage in the 
finales of the second and third acts—and as 
artistic and effective as it was lavish. The 
performance was of a high standard of ex- 
cellence throughout. A great deal of the 
effect of the score depends on the chorus, 
which plays a far greater part in this work 
than in anything of Puccini's since Manon 
Lescaut, and the Metropolitan chorus cov- 
ered itself with glory. So did the orchestra, 
so did the cast, and so did the audience. 3 

THe Music 

It has long been apparent that Puccini’s 
fount of inspiration flowed less and less copi- 
ously after the completion of Butterfly. 
Turandot found it pretty nearly run dry, 
Peculiarly enough, in his style of melodic 
construction—such little of it as there is— 
Puccini harks way back to his early opera, 
Manon Lescaut. The few melodies in the 
Turandot score have the shape and atmo- 
sphere of those in that youthful work but. 
alas, lack their exuberance, freshness, and 
dramatic vigor or lyric grace, as the case 
may be. The principal melody, appearing 
first in the riddle scene, repeated in the first 
scene of the final act and again used for the 
mighty finale of that act, is readily recog 
nizable as Puccini, but it is Puccini with 
water, and lots of water. 

But though the material of the score is 
unsubstantial, compared with any of the 
four works which made Puccini’s name fa- 
mous through the operatic world, the hand 
of the master craftsman is still there. The 
orchestration is a marvel of cleverness. 
There is consistent, and ingenious (though 
never intrusive) employment of exotic in- 
struments suggested by the Chinese subject 

gongs, xylophones, bells, etc. And, recog- 
nizing perhaps that he must make up in 
quantity what he lacks in quality, the com- 
poser builds up climax after climax, repeat- 
edly supporting the full force of a huge 
chorus with a terrific orchestra. 

One realizes his genius in listening to 
such a number as the Moonlight Chorus in “= 
the first act. The melodic material is rather 3 
banal, but so cleverly are the voice parts 
handled and so exquisite the atmosphere 
created by the orchestra that the effect is 
irresistible. The comic scene between Ping, 
Pang, and Pong which begins the second act 
is pure operetta, and operetta of the best 
kind, with delightful, if unimportant, melo- 
dies. 

It is only in the third act that the score 
rather dies on its feet. The first part is Puc- 
cini’s, whose labors were interrupted by the 
fatal disease which took him away, just as 
he had completed the scene of Liu. Franco 
Alfano put together the duet and the final 
scene from sketches left by Puccini. With- 
out knowing exactly how much original work 
Alfano had to put on this part of the score it would be 
unfair to award either praise or blame, but it is perfectly 
safe to state that, had Puccini lived to complete the score, 
the duet would have had vastly more dramatic effect. Also 
the final scene. Arguing from analogy, Puccini would cer- 
tainly have worked up to a climax in which the soprano and 
tenor would sing at the top of their voices and the top of 
their ranges, a long unison passage in octaves. As it is, 
this duet, which ought to climax things, is about the least 
interesting portion of the score. 

There is a good deal of what passes among us Westerners 
for Chinese color scattered through the score; also an au- 
thentic Chinese imperial anthem employed as the authentic 
anthem. And it must be recorded that our civilized “Chinese 
color” does not sound much different in Turandot than it 
does in the Mikado’s Mi-ya-sa-ma, or San Toy’s Chon Kina. 
If they charged admission to laundries, all the Chinese color 
there is in Turandot wouldn't get the composer a free pass. 

Tue Story 

The story, extensively reported at the time of the La 
Scala premiére, hardly needs repetition at length here. It 
is a bit tenuous to support a structure of the size of Turan- 
dot. The famous princess of that name, a confirmed misoga- 
mist and man-hater, has avoided matrimony up to the ti 
of the first act by concocting and propounding to each 
candidate three riddles, the penalty for failure to guess 





them being loss of the head. Many princely heads have al- 
ready adorned the waste basket within the Peking palace 
courtyard. A prince named Calaf happens by on his way 


from here to there or somewhere else, and, despite loud 
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PASQUALE AMATO 


One of the world’s best known singers, who has just been engaged to conduct a 
summer master class at the Chicago Musical College. ) 
duties at this renowned school on June 27,.and for the following five weeks will of 
teach daily at the Chicago Musical College. Mr. Amato has offered one free fellow 
ship of two private lessons weekly. The competition for that fellowship will take 
place at the Chicago Musical College a week before the opening of the summer 
school. Mr. Amato will act as judge and himself select the student to be given 


Mr 


the fellowship. 


warning on the part of the chorus, numerous pleadings by 
Ping, Pong, and Pang, the village pests, tears by Liu, his 
faithful unto death—and she gets it—slave, and entreaties 
by old father time—or, rather, Timur—he catches sight of 
Princess Turandot, cheering the funeral procession of the 
latest bad guesser, goes immediately loco over her irre- 
sistible beauty and hammers three blows on the gong, which 
hangs handily in the courtyard for the special purpose of 
permitting rash princes such as he to announce their can- 
didacy. 

The first scene of the second act was a comic trio by the 
comic boys already mentioned above, which was charming 
but quite unnecessary. The second part of the act, in a 
gorgeous setting of the royal courtyard, has the riddle scene, 
which takes extremely clever acting and stage management 
to bring it off. 

The prince guesses all three riddles but Turandot turns 
out to be a bum sport. She says she'll have nothing to do 
with him, even if he did guess the riddles and he says she 
sure won't—if she doesn't love him. So he gives her an- 
other chance. He sets a riddle for her—his own name 
and says that if she finds it out before dawn next morning 
that he will let her cut off his head just the same Big 
hearted! 

The first scene in the third act is in the palace gardens. 
Turandot, seeking to find the answer of the riddle pro 


Amato will begin his 


pounded her, orders Liu and the prince’s father, Timur, to 

be tortured. Liu kills herself rather than reveal the name and 

is carried out by five huskies. Turandot, touched by het 

devotion, gets devoted herself—to the prince. One good 

old movie kiss does it. And then the stupid princess goes 
(Continued on page 24) 


PREMIERE OF WINONA 


ACCLAIMED IN PORTLAND 


Alberto Bimboni’s New Opera Greeted by Large Audience 
and Accorded High Praise—Cast and Chorus Excellent 
PortTLANp, Ore.—Alberto Bimboni’s new American opera, 

Winona, had its premiere on November 11 at the Public 

Auditorium. Truly the performance was a triumph for Mr 

Bimboni, who came here from New York to 

conduct the opera. The huge audience was 

= exceedingly enthusiastic and the local press 
was unanimous in its praise of Winona, 
which was presented by the American Grand 
Opera Company of Portland 
rhe opera is entirely native, 
Indian tragedy on the River. 
The musi great melodic charm Phe 
plot deals with the tragedy of Winona, loved 
by loving Chatonska, a young brave of her 
uncle's tribe. Wabasha, her 
to the match, commands 
Matosopa, chief of a 
to warn Wabasha of the approaching peri! 
from the Chippewa warriors With her 
lover away at war, Winona is persecuted by 
Matosopa and in desperation sends word to 


depicting an 
Mississippi 
has 


uncle, opposed 
Winona to marry 
triendly tribe, come 


Chatonska. He returns, is discovered by 
Wabasha, branded coward and exiled for 
E desertion. Winona is then to be forced to 


wed Matosopa, but in defiance, casts herself 
from Maiden Rock, challenging him to fol 
low her to death 
Minna Pelz, vocally and histrionically, 
made a competent Winona. She has a beau 
tiful soprano voice and sang the role in a 
way that endeared her to all. She has a de 
lightful personality and her portrayal of the 
Indian maid was convincing and picturesque 
J. McMillan Muir did splendid 
Chatonska, displaying a fine and de 
cided dramatic ability. A. K. Houghton was 
an able Matosopa, his rich deep voice in 
direct sympathy with the role he sang, acting 
with a sincerity and understanding that wa 
outstanding Alice Price Moore, whwo- took 
the part of Weeko, gave much satisfaction 
= and her performance was greatly enjoyed 
William Fraser Robertson as Wabasha als 
was well received and accorded a warm re¢ 


work as 
voice 


ception tor his vocal excellence and splen 
did acting Nina Pettibone sang the inci 
dental solos well. There was a large or 


chestra, a regular symphonic organization 


Conductor Simboni is obviously a 


mu 
sician with a thorough knowledge of the ot 
chestra and all its resources. Much praise 
is due the chorus and ballet Perry S 
Williams of Minneapolis, author of the 
libretto, was in the audience. Among. th 
others who contributed toward the suces 


of the performance were E. Bruce Knowlton, 
director-general of the American Grand 
Opera Company, which is composed of local 
talent; Clyde M. Clefton, business manager, 
and Leon D'Elmonde, stage director 

The Morning Oregonian said of the event 
“Highest praise is due Maestro Bimboni and 
Mr. ‘Williams, who, aside from having com 
posed, respectively, the music and the libretto 
Winona, have been in the city for two 
weeks to give the local company the benetit 
of their practical experience in the manifold 
phases of the organization of the produ 
tion. There was manifest in both of these 
generous men, not so much of a zeal to pro 
mote their own work as an ardent wish that 


Z the same work might be done the fullest 
possible justice; that the audience might hx 
provided with a genuine evening’s enjoy 


ment. It is impossible to overstress their sincerity, their 
generosity, their altruism. They are entitled to a 
of credit inestimable in dollars and 
pression in verbal phraseology. They have done 
and they have done it magnificently Winona 
faced with the grave that other cities 
no opportunity to enjoy its superb melodies, its 


measure 
defiant of ex 
their 
will now be 


cents, 
work 


will hay 
masterful 


danget 


thematic development, and the beauties of the dramatic poem 
upon which it is based. 

“Winona, judged primarily as a work of art, was highly 
impressive to the dramatic senses; exhilarating and refresh 
ing to the musical senses.” ji. R. O 

Cologne Hears Turandot Premiére 

Co.oGNe.—Turandot has just had its Cologne premier¢ 

and the production was of such magnificence as to hold it 


own with all the previous performances in other cities, if 
it has not actually superseded them. The orchestra, under 
Eugen Szenkar, played with marvellous clearness 
lety of nuance, while the fantastic charm and gorgeous 
display of Hans Strohbach’s scenery was almost overwhelm 
ing. OF the cast the three leading characters de 
serve particular praise, namely Elsa lérster as Turandot 
Josef Kalenberg as Kalaf, and Henny Neumann-Kaapp as 
Liu. Such enthusiasm on the part of the 
iudience that numerou q 


and subt 


ler 
coir 


excellent 


exhibited 


repetitions are prophesied 














MUSICAL COURIER 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Part I) 





(From The Guide to Truth in Singing) 
By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


This series of articles is 
published in the MUSICAL 
COURIER by permission 
of Theodore Presser, pub- 
lisher of the author’s book, 
The Guide to Truth in 
Singing, which is based up- 
on these questions and 
answers, taken down by a 
stenographer during the 
seventy-two lectures on 
singing given by Frantz 
Proschowsky during the 
last three years. Mr. Pros- 
chowsky has chosen the 
most important questions, 
and, as near as possible, 
has arranged them in 
graded progressive form. This series will be published 
in pamphlet form by Theodore Presser at a later date. 
The Beginner’s Book on Singing, which is now being 
published by Presser, will deal with natural progressive 
voice culture in connection with musical training in gen- 
eral. Mr. Proschowsky is also the author of The Way 
to Sing, published by C. C. Birchard. 

Frantz Proschowsky has been called by many the 
pioneer teacher of nature’s way of singing. This title 
was first given him during his period of teaching in Ber- 
lin, where it was said that his pupils sang so naturally 
it was claimed that he was especially fortunate in getting 
pupils with natural voices. In the spring of 1914, from 
his studio, thirteen artist-pupils were engaged by different 
opera houses of Europe and America. The year after 
the war brought Mr. Proschowsky back to Chicago (he 
is a citizen of the United States), being called to advise 
Galli-Curci. In January, 1923, he came to New York 
with Mme. Galli-Cvrci as her vocal adviser, remaining 
here ever since. The teaching of master classes in Min- 
neapolis and Chicago brought the different mental atti- 
tudes regarding singing as taught throughout the world 
to the attention of Frantz Proschowsky. This, together 
with the lectures, suggested the questions and answers 
which furnish the material for this series of articles in the 
MUSICAL COURIER. It is by request of his many 
students that this series has been written, and by con- 
sent of Theodore Presser Company and through the 
courtesy of the MUSICAL COURIER that this material 
is given to the public at large, trusting that it may be 
of benefit to the readers of the MUSICAL COURIER 
and accepted in the same spirit in which it is written — 
The Editor.} 





FRANTZ 
PROSCHOWSKY 


PREFACE 
In writing this Guide to Truth in Singing, I am using the 
question and answer form, because I believe it gives greater 
opportunity for making a lucid explanation of all the doubt- 
singing. These questions have been 
courses by teachers and students 
the general attitude toward 


ful points relative to 
presented at my 


knowledge 


lecture 
whose represents 
singing 

I have chosen the most intelligent of the questions and I 
have answered them in a way that eliminates everything not 
directly bearing upon the indisputable truth in singing as 
laid down by the laws of nature 

The work of our Creator is perfect. Nature’s gift, the 
human voice, has been given us with a perfect and natural 
way of usage, whether the voice be employed for speaking 
or singing. Results have proved that man-made methods, 
or methods named by natidnalities, are merely meaningless 
talking points. Only those willing to find their knowledge 
from nature’s “way to sing” can attain perfection. 

Since I call this treatise a Guide to Truth in Singing, and 
since the explanations of the questions are based on na- 
ture’s laws, | must needs disprove some of the many man- 
made erroneous theories. 

The time is here to dispute fearlessly the inexcusable ab- 
surdities that have been taught under the name of this or that 
method in the art of singing. I trust that I shall find co- 
operation in my attempt to better these conditions that wreck 
the ambition of thousands of misinformed students through- 
out the entire world. 

lhe key to the solution of our subject is a guide to think- 
ing logically, a release from guidance by illusions, These 
absurd theories, no doubt well meant, are none the less er- 
roneous ; this fact is amply proved by the comparatively small 
percentage of successes with which these methods are 
credited 

QvuESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

What is your concept of the human voice? 

The human voice in speaking or singing has as 
its purpose the expression of mind. The human voice is 
nature’s endowment for communication. This gift of ex- 
pressing a reasoning mind is allotted only to the human 
being; it is one of nature’s greatest phenomena; conse- 
yucntly the voice is worthy of the deepest study from both 
mental and physical view points 

Question: Do you consider the mental or the physical 
side of singing more important? 

Answer: Personally I consider the mental side more 
important, but an understanding of the construction and 
working of the physical side is also important. 

Question: How would you advise a student to find this 
knowledge of the physical organs? 

Answer: Many books on singing have been written. 
Manuel Garcia's Hints on Singing is no doubt the simplest 
treatise on the art of singing. It explains and illustrates the 
physical side of singing sufficiently to form a foundation 
for thought-construction. My own book, The Way to Sing, 
has been found by many to explain singing from both mental 
and physical viewpoints. In fact, the manuscript of The Way 


Question: 
Answer 


*The chart and illustrations referred to in this series of articles will 
be found in the author’s book, The Way to Sing, and also in his 
The Beginner's Book On Singing. which will include some new 
drawings made by the author to help the student visualize the physical 
side of singing. 


to Sing was recommended by Mme. Galli-Curci and Tito 
Schipa to artists and students as a book of reference. 

Question: Would you state why you consider the mental 
side the more important? 

Answer: I consider the mental side the more important 
because all voice, in speaking or singing, is merely an ex- 
pression of the mind. Since the mind is the prime cause, the 
physical can only be secondary. 

Question: Why not start studying from the mental side? 

Answer: I can only answer that question from the view- 
point of my own teaching. A teacher must be both master 
and servant. He must administer his knowledge and advise 
according to the understanding of the student the voice pre- 
cepts gathered from previous teachings, of individual ex- 
periments. 

Question: If you were starting a pupil who has never 
studied, would you make the mental viewpoint. more im- 
pressive than the physical ? 

Answer: It depends upon the mentality of the student. 
We find minds that desire mechanical knowledge and it is 
dangerous not to explain fully and satisfy any desire for 
knowledge truthfully. The teaching must, therefore, be ad- 
justed to the mentality of the student. 

Question: Have you any definite way of approach in 
finding the mental attitude of your pupils? 

Answer: Certainly. I judge their mental attitude by their 
singing. This is the only definite demonstration of voice 
knowledge, whether it is the result of teaching or apprecia- 
tion of singing. This vocal demonstration alone can form a 
basis for study or gaining understanding. 

Do you teach the Italian method? 

Answer: I do not know of any method that could be 
called the Italian Method, but I understand the meaning 
of your question. Italy has had, for generations, fine singers 
and still has. The Italian language with its very pure vowels 
creates instinctively a keener ear for perfect tones than that 
of other nationalities, and we could justly state that Italy 
has more fine singers than any other country; consequently 
students used to go to Italy to study and thus came the 
name Italian Method. 

Question: Why oppose the name, the “Italian” method? 

Answer: I oppose the name the “Italian” method be- 
cause the name has been abused by charlatans and still is; 
also, perfect singing is not an Italian patent or invention. 
Perfect singing comes from perfect hearing and this gift 
of perfect hearing, the basis of all that makes perfection in 
the art of singing, is by no means limited to the Italians, but 
to the contrary is a gift and knowledge that may be found 
amongst any nationality. I have said that the world’s greatest 
singers have been and are Italians, but I do not credit this 
to an Italian method, but to a more beautiful language, 
richer in vowels and to a keener sense of beauty of lan- 
guage than we find among the Germans or English speak- 
ing nations. Another reason is that in the Latin race there 
are far greater emotional qualities, more expressive in gen- 
eral than in other nationalities. 


Question: Then don’t you recognize any method bearing 
the name of its formulator or any other principle involved? 

Answer: No, absolutely, no! A method regarding our 
subject could only represent the way of using the voice. No 
name has any definite bearing upon it. I can state that nature 
has given the human being the only correct way of using 
the voice, and only those who un- 
derstand nature’s way can gain 
conscious control of the means that 
lead to perfect singing. Therefore, 
I feel that it is an imposition to 
give “nature’s way to sing” the 
individual or ab- 


Question : 


name of some 
stract idea. 

Question: You mentioned the 
beautiful Italian language, rich in 
vowels. Will you enlarge upon 
that statement ? 

Answer: The reason I empha- 


sized the value of the Italian lan- 
guage to its people is that it is rich 
in vowels; vowels are the forms of 
our tones. They are about the only 
tangible points of teaching that can 
be used for basis or fundamental 
study. 

Question: Explain the statement 
that the vowel is the form of the 
tone? 

Answer: The tone or sound of 
the voice expresses thoughts, ideas 
and emotions; the mind uses words 
as its means of expresssion ; vowels 
form the basic construction of 
words. Therefore, our ability to 
mould sound into form is the fun- 
damental principal of the expres- 
sion of mind through words. This 
shows the necessity of the vowel as 
the form of “tone.” 

Question: Are Italian vowels 
more perfect than those of other 
languages? 

Answer: The vowels themselves 
are not more perfect but the use 
and precision of articulation of the 
vowels in the Italian language by 
the Italians is far more perfect than 
those used in other languages. 

Question: Would the English 
language be equally perfect if we 
pronounced our vowels as distinctly 
as the Italians? 

Answer: Yes, it would be equally 
perfect. The more perfect the 


‘form throughout equal to instrumental tone. 
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vowel form, the more beautiful, elegant and expressive the 
language becomes. All languages are constructed of the 
same vowels. It is merely the combination of vowels and 
consonants in the word-construction that makes the differ- 
ence in language. 

Question: What is meant by the ability to mould sound? 

Answer: Sound or tone, if emitted from an immovable 
form or mould, would be sound or tone of one and the same 
The ability to 
mould tone has fundamentally to do with glottis or vocal 
cords and the epiglottis which is muscularly attached to the 
tongue, Also observe the food pipe back of the wind pipe 
and larynx. Then picture in your mind the epiglottis 
lying down vertically to close the opening into the larynx, a 
movement that occurs when we swallow food or liquids. 
his same movement of the epiglottis also occurs in vowel 
construction but in a less marked degree, that is, the epi- 
glottis does not close down entirely over the larynx opening. 


Question: I was taught that vowels were formed at dif- 
ferent places on the tongue. This does not coincide with 
your statement that vowels are formed in the throat by the 
larynx and epiglottis. 

Answer: 1 know the theories you mentioned quite well 
and excuse them because the observing mind listens and 
looks and finds a definite change in tongue positions. One 
should have a mental picture of the human throat and its 
connection with the entire acoustic instrument, in order to 
be certain of understanding. The following chart* will help 
to get a definite mental picture, so necessary to under- 
standing. (Drawing made from bi-section of human head 
used in lecture.) The reason for these visible tongue 
changes, are effects—results of other unseen action—they are 
not causes. The larynx and epiglottis are the main factors 
in the formation of the vowels. The larynx is attached to 
the root of the tongue and the epiglottis is united with the 
root of the tongue perpendicularly ; consequently, where the 
larynx and epiglottis are moving to mould the vowels, the 
visible tongue has to follow their movements. It is these 
changes in the position of the visible tongue which have given 
rise to the theories of vowel formation on the visible part 
of the tongue. Hence, this theory of visible vowel formation 
is erroneous and due to lack of deeper understanding. 


Question: Would it not be possible that the tongue muscu- 
larly moving the larynx and.epiglottis, could claim the theory 
of vowel positions on the different places designated on the 
tongue ? 

Answer: The tongue is mostly instrumental in the move- 
ments of the larynx and epiglottis, but is not the direct pro- 
ducer of vowels and we should omit all doubtful questions 
as impractical and confusing ; it will always stand in the way 
of an indisputable fact basis for thought-building. 


Question: What are the effects of the motions of the 
larynx? 
Answer: The lowering of the larynx to a deeper position 


is the fundamental movement in what we term the dark 
vowels: aw, oh, oo. As the larynx rises the epiglottis as- 
sumes a more perpendicular position, which results in what 
we term bright vowels, ee, ay, ch. 

Question: Is there any other movement besides the low- 
ering and raising of the larynx and epiglottis used in vowel 
formation ? 

Answer: Yes, the vowels when properly articulated de- 
mand width of the inner throat. 

Question : 
produced ? 

Answer: The tongue bone, resting on the horns of the 
thyroid and uniting the root of the tongue with the larynx, 
has the ability to open the throat. We can sense this move 


How do you explain this width? How is it 


ment when we swallow while putting the thumb and first 
(Continued on page 47) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MUSIC AND BROADCASTING JOIN IN A BATTLE ROYAL 





Music in England, Said to Be on Point of Death, Shows Remarkable Vitality During Last Moments—Public’s Healthy 
Instincts Point the Way. 


Lonpon.—Thanks to a series of occurrences, music, during 
the last fortnight, has so agitated the dove-cotes of Fleet 
Street that you might think it actually mattered as a question 
of public interest. The first of these happenings was the 
threat of William Boosey to sell the Queen’s Hall to the 
movie magnates. Then came Sir Thomas Beecham’s public 
declaration of his decision to abandon the country to its 
musical misery and live in America. And finally came the 
announcement of the death of Robert Newman, founder of 
the Queen’s Hall proms, which casts a further doubt upon 
the future of that worthy institution. 

Both the outbursts of Mr. Boosey and Sir Thomas were 
occasioned by the radio. The British Broadcasting Company, 
now virtually a government institution, has begun its new 
activities with a splashy series of National Concerts, with 
an orchestra of 190 and a string of conducting headliners, 
of whom only two are Britishers. These concerts are given 
in the huge Albert Hall, admission to which is nominal, 
while the rest of the country hears them gratis, except for 
the annual license fees by means of which the Broadcasting 
Company “subsidizes” the show. 

Now according to Boosey, Beecham, and all the con- 
ductors who have not been invited to conduct radio concerts, 
these concerts are ruining the country—musically—while all 
the conductors who have been invited to conduct them say 
that they are a blessing to the community. What both 
parties seem to be agreed about is that music in England 
is in a bad way, and that it needs saving, either by the 
radio, or by eliminating the radio. The doctors being 
divided, as usual, the patient will, it appears, have to die. 

A Vicorous PATIENT 

But here is a curious thing. We heard a Kreisler recital 
in the Albert Hall, seating 10,000, and the hall was packed. 
Three days later Kreisler played two concertos with orchestra 
in the Queen’s Hall, and again the hall was full. Between 
these two dates Albert Coates conducted a Wagner concert 
at the same hall, with Florence Austral as soloist, and the 
place was sold out. In the same week the Wigmore Hall 
was full for a Schumann recital by Harold Bauer and a 
recital by Thibaud. And on Saturday afternoon, at the odd 
hour of five-thirty, the same hall was crowded again for a 
classical concert of the Léner String Quartet. This, indeed, 
was the first of a series of historical recitals, and the series 
is so heavily subscribed that critics have to be satisfied with 
one ticket instead of the usual two. 

Where is the reason for complaint? To the innocent 
bystander there isn’t any. In fact, what English musicians 
really mean when they say that concerts don’t pay and 


should be subsidized is that certzin concerts don’t pay and 
should therefore be subsidized. And, curiously enough, these 
concerts are exactly those in which "they—the complainers— 
appear. It is the familiar appeal for the protection of infant 
industries, for the elimination of “unfair” competition that 
has been heard so often before. Immediately after the war 
it was competition by the foreigner that was to blame, now 
it is competition by the radio. If British music has survived 
the one, it will no doubt survive the other. 
FIREWORKS 

Meantime there is no harm in a bit of fireworks such as 
Sir Thomas has shot off in the interest of good art, or 
as Mr. Boosey exploded in the interest of good business. 
But it is not, it seems to me, the way to obtain the subsidy 
these good people are looking for. The non-success of an 
enterprise is not in itself a proof that it should be helped, 
and people have a perfectly healthy instinct that a good 
thing will succeed in the end. Since they have been told so 
often, in print, that British music today is the best in the 
world, and British musicians the ablest, they feel, no doubt, 
that both will succeed even without their aid. Which may 
account, to some extent, for the comparatively small attend- 
ance when native works are being played. 


“MopERN” 


We, for one, were not surprised to see empty benches 
at the season’s first concert of the Royal Philharmonic 
under Sir Henry Wood. Vaughan Williams’ London Sym- 
phony no doubt is an excellent piece of composition, but it 
simply does not succeed, even after repeated hearings, in 
raising the listener’s temperature to any appreciable extent. 
Nor does it rise after a performance of Falla’s Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain (despite the fragrant title and the super- 
lative playing of Arthur Rubinstein), nor even after a 
mediocre performance of Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole, not 
to mention Sibelius’ Finlandia. It was a “modern” program, 
but the modernest thing on it—in the sense of originality— 
was the Oberon overture. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, on the other hand, might have reason 
to complain of the sparse attendance at his Albert Hall 
concerts with the London Symphony Orchestra, for the pro- 
grams on the two Sunday afternoons were attractive enough. 
There is nothing problematical, surely, about the Venusberg 
music, nor about the Prince Igor Dances, nor about an 
orchestral excerpt (Introduction to Part 2) from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, nor again about the Mozart D minor 
concerto, played by Martha Baird. But Sir Thomas should 
remember that the Albert Hall on a Sunday afternoon is a 
bleak place, that the acoustics are atrocious, and that, after 


~ 
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all, three or four thousand people do constitute an audience. 
Erne, Franx Returns 


At the second of these concerts, by the way, London had 
the first opportunity in some time of hearing Ethel Frank, 
American soprano, who made a rather sensational entry into 
its musical life when she sang under Richard Strauss’ baton 
some four years ago. She sang Constanze’s great aria (Che 
pur aspro al cuore) with that great purity and evenness 
of voice which one hears so rarely in sopranos capable of 
the agility demanded by this music, and with a modelling 
of the musical phrase that is rare in singers of all types. 
And she deepened the impression with an eminently musical 
performance of. orchestral songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Moussorgsky and Strauss. 

Sir Thomas, who accompanied con amore, also gave an 
impressive reading of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven— 
impressive in spite of too fast tempi and some curious effects 
caused by the impossible acoustics of the hall—and some 
excerpts from Die Meistersinger. By way of a curiosity we 
had the orchestral fugue by Lord Berners, which Eugene 
Goossens first played between the antics of the Russian ballet 
last spring. On closer acquaintance it did not reveal any- 
thing that would distinguish it from any other brilliant 
exercise in higher counterpoint. 

DisTINGUISHED FRENCH VISITORS 

Again, we can find no just reason for complaint if Sir 
Henry Wood’s Queen's Hall symphony concerts are not 
overrun with clients. His orchestra is not such, surely, that 
the sheer beauty of its sound would draw the musical 
sensualist, and his programs—no doubt as an escape -from 
the classic treadmill—have recently had an air of experiment 
and spacious novelty that always reacts on the box office. 
Paul Dukas’ La Péri, for instance, with the composer con- 
ducting it as a guest, sounds interesting enough to the 
exploring sort of music lover, but it does not alter the fact 
that it is ballet music of mild interest, and that others 
could conduct it better (which is even more true of The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice that followed it). Nor does Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun have the same weird attraction to the 
“we moderns” that it used to have. 

Nor, again, can one expect the melomaniacs to storm the 
hall for the sake of hearing Marcel Dupré demonstrate the 
French idea of a Handel organ concerto (badly inflated by 
the “modern” orchestration of Sir Henry Wood), or to 
hear Dohnanyi’s profound discourse on Baa Baa, Black 
Sheep in the form of orchestral variations. We don’t say 
these things shouldn’t be done, but one shouldn't expect the 
public to riot for admission, or Parliament to vote an urgent 
subsidy. 

THe “NATIONALS” 

Now as for the “subsidized” concerts themselves—namely 

the “National” concerts of the British Broadcasting Company, 


(Continued on page 14) 





London 
Sm THoMAs BeecHAM’s AMERICAN VISIT 

Lonpon.—Sir Thomas Beecham, in numerous interviews, 
has confirmed the report*that he will go to America next 
season as guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra dur- 
ing Stokowski’s annual mid-season vacation. As one of the 
most ardent supporters of contemporary English music Sir 
Thomas will undoubtedly introduce some of Britain’s latest 
musical products, as well as works by Delius, his favorite 
living composer. Mozart will also figure on the programs, 
for Sir Thomas makes a specialty of this composer and, in 
fact, is considered in England to be one of the greatest 
Mozart interpreters of the day. He is scheduled to conduct 
in Philadelphia, New York, Boston and Baltimore. M.S 

Str Henry Woop Honorep 

Lonpon.—Sir Henry Wood has recently been made an 

officer of the Legion of Honor. M. S. 
PapeREWwskt Mape Doctor or Music 

Lonpon.—Paderewski has received the honorary degree 

of Doctor of Music at Cambridge University. Ss. 


Vienna 

AustriAN Music TEACHERS’ COMPULSORY ORGANIZATION 

ViennA.—The long planned organization of Austrian Mu- 
sic teachers has gone into effect under government auspices, 
and a law provides that membership in the organization is 
compulsory for all professional music teachers of the coun- 
try. The practical object is to preclude unclean competition, 
and a clause of the law demands a proof of professional 
ability from each musician wishing to join the society and 
to give music lessons in Austria. et: 3 

STAGE MANAGER WALLERSTEIN FOR VIENNA OPERA 

VIENNA. —After prolonged negotiations, director Schalk 
has succeeded in engaging Dr. Lothar Wallerstein from 
Frankfort as permanent general stage manager of the Vienna 
Staatsoper. Wallerstein is the young artist who created a 
sensation with his production of Ariadne auf Naxos, at the 
last Salzburg Festival, and whose production of "Andrea 
Chénier attracted so much attention at Vienna last year. His 
contract with the Staatsoper is for a period of several years. 
He will stage Strauss’ Intermezzo here in December, with 
Strauss at the desk. P. B. 

VieENNA VoLKSOPER THRIVING ON BritisH CAPITAL 

ViennA.—The Volksoper, that sorely tried theater which 
has been alternately closed for many months and reopened for 
a few weeks, has met with unexpected financial success in red 
course of the last two years. ler its new director, Hermann 
Frischler. The receipts of the first two days were $3,000. 
According to rumors, Frischler has a backing of $90,000, 
furnished by a group ‘of British financiers. Po 

Bittner Gets Honorary Pension From pen 

ViennaA.—Julius Bittner, whose ballet, Stock im Eisen, 
based on an old Viennese legend, will shortly have it world 
premiére at the Staatsoper, has been awarded an “honorary 
pension” by President Hainisch of Austria, in recognition 
of his contributions to Austrian music. . . B. 


Paris " 
Vaupaun Gara’s Success In Paris 


Paris.—Vahdah Gara, the singer who recently won such 
success in Vienna, has repeated her triumph here. In a 


long and varied program, which included songs by Marx, 
Strauss, Poulenc and Ravel, she moved her audience to en- 
thusiastic applause. B. 


-Fitelberg, included works by Szymanowski, 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Desussy MANuscript PERFORMED 
Paris.—Only two novelties in the concert field were 
brought out recently. The first was Musique pour le Roi 
Lear, the manuscript of which was found by Madame De- 
bussy among her husband's papers. It was originally written 
in 1905 for a production of the play at the Odéon, but was 
not finished in time. The music is typical of Debussy at 
that period, and while it does not add new laurels to his 
fame it certainly deserves to be made public. The second 
new work was a Fantaisie Contrapunctique sur un Cram- 
ignon Liégeois by Lekeu. The Cramignon is a Wallon- 
ian dance, idyllic and satyric, which gave the composer an 
opportunity for rhythmic and well regulated airs. But it 
rather lacks the spirit and verve which one would naturally 
expect of such work. N. De B. 
Concert PERFORMANCE OF RiMskKy-KorsAkor¥’s SADKO 
Paris.—After giving Prince Igor in concert form, the 
Opéra Russe de Paris followed its initial success with a per- 
formance of Sadko of Rimsky-Korsakoff. The performance 
was brilliant. The orchestra of the Concerts Pasdeloup under 
Slanianski d’Agreneff gave a fine interpretation and the ex- 
cellent cast included such artists as Nina Koschetz and 
Antoinette Tikhonova of the Berlin Moscow Opera. 
De B 
Miscellaneous 
Bertin TO Hear ENGLISH OPERA 
Bertin.—An English opera, The Last Faun, by Colonel 
Raymond Maude, has been accepted for production by Heinz 
Tietjen, director of the Municipal Opera here. The composer, 
who is also the librettist, is a grandson of Jenny Lind. The 
opera was scheduled to have its premiére on lace 22. 


Bertin STAATSOPER TO PropUCE MARSCHNER’S VAMPIRE 
Beritin.—Hans Pfitzner’s revised version of Marschner’s 
opera, The Vampire, is to have its premiére this season at the 
Berlin Staatsoper. ae 
Cuoptn’s MONUMENT THE HicHest Ever MApE 
Warsaw.—After seventeen years the great monument to 
Chopin has been unveiled. It was made by the famous Polish 
sculptor, Waclaw Szymanowski, and shown at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1909, but could not be erected until 
permission was obtained from Russia. That permission was 
withheld until recently when the ceremony of unveiling the 
monument assumed enormous proportions and significance. 
It is said to be the highest monument that has ever been 
made. ) 
WarsAW PHILHARMONIC CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
Warsaw.—The Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary on November 12. It was 
founded in 1901 by Emil Mlynarski and Alexander Rajch- 
man with the hearty support of Paderewski. The celebra- 
tion program, conducted by Emil Mlynarski and Gregor 
Rozycki and 
~~. . J. 
DosroveNn Wins LAuRELS AS CoMPOSER 


Dresden.—Issai Dobroven delighted the audience at the 
last State Symphony concert by playing his own piano con- 
certo (C sharp minor). It is a melodious work, well orches- 


wo. wh, XI. 


Melcer. 


trated, and Dobroven, who is best known here as a conductor, 
won great success on this occasion both as composer and 
pianist 
New Pianist AND Composer Impress Drespen 

Drrespen.—Anny Nikel, a Viennese pianist, made a tri- 
umphal debut in Dresden recently. Several novelties were 
included in her otherwise classic program—works by Oscar 
Dietrick, A. Salmhofer and Felix Gotthelf. Gotthelf’s 
sonata in G minor made a particularly strong impression, 
revealing unusual intensity of musical feeling and dramatic 
power. Both the pianist and composer were greeted with 
storms of applause. xt 

Friepa Kuink With Nirxnserc Opera 

Municu.—Frieda Klink, American contralto, who sang 
successfully with the Magdeburg Opera for two seasons, is 
now first contralto of the Municipal Opera at Niirnberg. 
She is already engaged to become a member of the Munich 
State Opera next season. B. FP. 

Bupaprest Royat Orera MAKING Prorits 


Buparest.—Without a doubt the Budapest Opera is the 
only State Opera House in Europe which is working with 
a profit, and the present season promises to be even more 
successful, financially, than the last. Through an ingenious 
subscription plan more than seventy per cent of the seats 
(against forty last year) are subscribed for each night of 
the week; subscribers can get a good orchestra seat for 
about forty-five cents. The forthcoming novelties of the 
House include Bartok’s new pantomime, The Wondrous 
Mandarine; Fanny, by Bela Szabados; and Masks, the new 
and just completed opera by Jend Hubay, (his seventh). 
Stravinsky's Petrouchka, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Schehere- 
zade are also on the schedule of novelties. The revivals will 
include Verdi's Falstaff. R. P. 

BRILLIANT SEASON FoR BUCHAREST 


Bucuarest.—The musical season here promises to be un- 
way brilliant. Novelties at the Opera, besides Boris 
Godounov with which the season opened, will include Lalo’s 
Le Roi d’Ys, Massenet’s Thais and Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, Giordano’s Ché 
nier and Puccini's Gianni Schicchi. The concert season was 
inaugurated by Georges Enesco who conducted his second 
orchestral suite. This work was found in Moscow where 
it had lain buried beneath some rubbish during the war 
and revolution. Enesco also conducted a new symphony by 
Mihalovici. Among the guest conductors who will appear 
this winter are Rhené-Baton, Bernardino Molinari, Bruno 
Walter, Franz Schalk, Ernst von Dohnanyi, Erich Kleiber 
and Siegfried Wagner, while the soloists will include; Iturbi, 
Arthur Rubinstein, Alexander. Borowsky and Leo Sirota 
among the pianists; Arnold Rosé Juan Manén and Alma 
Moodie among the violinists, and Gaspar Cassado and 
Mildred Wellerson among the cellists. A 

REINHARDT’S TWENTyY-FIFTH STAGE ANNIVERSARY 

SALzBURG.—Prof. Max Reinhardt, at present sojourning 
at his beautiful castle Ledpoldskron, near Salzburg, has just 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his managerial 
= He was the recipient of many congratulations and 
10nors. P. 





VIENNA OPERA FOR PRAGUE 
Pracue.—For the first time in many years a complete 
company of the Vienna Opera will go on tour, at least for 
one night. Director Schalk personally will head the company 
which will give a festival performance at Prague of Gold- 
mark’s The Queen of Sheba. The visit has both an artistic 
and a political significance. P.R 
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The Young Puccini as I Knew Him 


By A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


him of the great effect of the quartets in Rigoletto (founded 
on his Le Roi s’amuse). “Well,” said Hugo, “If I could 
make four people speak at the same time [I would doubtless 
score a greater effect. But it is only a privilege of the 
musicians.” 

hand. One day we 


i intimately for many, many years, from of music that happened to come. to . E Sixty Lire AND AN APPETITE OF A MUSICIAN 
¢ studied composition together at the Royal were playing the prelude to the Meistersinger with great 
‘ i Music in Milan, through the days of his gusto, when, just at the climax, at the very moment when One happy day we found ourselves the fortunate possessors 
at sucee to his death Phousands of people know about all the themes come together—Krak !—the stove, frying pan, of sixty lire, something that didn't happen so frequently. 
i and hi ICC [ can tell some little episodes of the eggs, the butter, all fell in a heap into the 


piano, burning the felts, greasing the strings 
Scuola Italiana and stopping the action of the keyboard, 
Bohéme, which was covered with butter. The only 


vie de Bohéme 


It is the period of the so-called Giovane 


Young Italian School), the time of the real 
le, enthusiastic, sincere. With the modern evolution of liquid on hand was a bottle of chianti and 
artists we have the composer—a social man, a super we had to sacrifice Bacchus to save Euterpe. 
Puccini that morning had to go for his lunch 


anipulator of discords and modern odd poetry ; 


peculator ; the less succe 


the success- 


ssful, This was a Tuscan restaurant 


to the Aida. 


singer, a Clever busine 

a musical jobber; the schools of singing transformed very popular among students. It was there 

ito agencies fer placement of vocal jobbers; good teaching that many of the future celebrities had credit 
for one hard-to-masticate beefsteak, with a 


so much 
future job. So 


© necessary, as the modern student doesn’t care Andie yf . ° 
portion of fagiolini alla Toscana and a half 


Boheme nly a camouflage of the old one, a glass of Pomino (light chianti). In those 

so-called home cooking at a hotel de luxe, days the appetite for food of the future 
except the good taste of real celebrities was still greater than their appe 
tite for glory. 


it a good imstructor as ior a possible 
the present 
t like the 
ere one can find every 
oking 


At that time musk I 


were not disturbed by social Ty» Use or CLARINETS AND Horns WHILE 


PLAYING Carbs 


' 
tudent 


read, | 


affair, mercenary intrigues, their minds not jazzed by 
extravagant noises ymbolic lucubration discordant , : 
, ) , ra pe ance *ra at La Scala 
melod etc. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Berlioz, Schumann, \iter a performance of opera at La Scala, 
ail \ , we often used to go to Savini’s Café in the 
Chopin, Brahm Waener, Weber, Verdi, Bizet, ete were Gall ral > ' TI had ¢ 
tind aia ail ‘ © ha 
ood enough for us. We had none of the present musical galleria and play Cards. ne loser nae tO 
“~ pay for the beverage or for a bite of some 
ric ; : . - 
: 5 re re 5 z. 5 ad ¢ e ick 
| car ee Gaacomone (we u ed te call him so) promenading thing before retiring We had a littl tr 
, r vr | , not too serious but very amusing—through 
in the Galleria at Milan, wearing a big cloak of glaring . ? 
mr ' , which Puccini and I were almost always the 
|, like those the cowherds have in Toscana; but he walked : 
While playing 


Prince of Wales—as if he had on an ulster of the winners, It was very simple. 
we kept on whispering some melody, the in 


like the 


itest style At that time he was working on Edgar, his 
; ; tervals of the melody corresponding to the 
first grand opera in four acts, in his Castello di Monza . , : 
\\ ' | ¢ number of our cards. For instance—the 
What we called Castello di Monza was an old house of : 7 : : “gee 
ae ' theme of Lohengrin, mi-la-ti-do-mi-mi, meant 
ibout twenty-five rooms of which only three were good os > -p 
, | have one ace, one 2, one 3, and two 5’s. 
e in. The rent for the whole Castello was fifteen lire, 
vette nanan om that the great master had to Ihe first note was only to fix the tonality 
Avot » Fe) a nonin, a st a urea aste « , e ~s ° ° 4 
rhe phrase of the duo of Aida, sol-fa-sol-re, 


take out of the ninety lire a month he received from Ricordi, 
his publisher. We called from time to time at his ( astello, 
and Mme. Elvira (his wife used to fix an excellent 
minestrone and lovely fagiolini alla Toscana for us. One 
day with Catalani, Illica, Mascagni, Tontana and some other 
called at the Castello as a surprise party 
lt was a surprise all right, because to improvise a dinner for 
I « was really a very hard problem to solve 

Puccini's brother, had a splendid idea. He 
Castello), went to 


“IT have a 7 and an 8 anda 5.” But one eve 
ning Illica and Rovetta, with whom we were 
playing, discovered the trick. [Illica said to 
Puccini: “We are not great musicians. 
Would you mind announcing your cards by 
speaking instead of singing the intervals? 
It would be fairer to us and more honest 
for you.” 

Puccini said, “All right. Just as you 
please,” and putting down the cards said, 


friends we all 


u 
But Michelino, 


took the black bird (a cohabitant im the 


the market and sold bird and cage, which unfortunately ‘6 * ; ‘ 
ies! , Do-fa-la-re-sol But before speaking the 
lidn't provide quite money enough for the meat to make the cis - - 7 
F - notes he said, “Clarinets in B flat,” so that 
tufato. Cupid came to his help. Michelino had a’ sweet . 
instead of being one ace, one 4, one 6, one 2, 
heart, the young daughter of a tobacco store man. He told - b 
and one 5, it was one 7, one 3, one 5, one 


brother had to send much music to London 
ind needed a lot o A lovely smile and a 
words won the stamps from the delicate hands 
Michelino hurried discreetly to the 
converted into a big piece 
dish of beef 


he wiel ‘. 
a irl that h ace, and one 4. Illica and Rovetta were at 
sea and couldn't understand why everything 
was going still better for us and very desper 
ately for them. They didn’t know that the 
clarinets and the horns which we used in dif 
instruments, 


postage stamps 
iew sweet 
of the 
itcher, where the 
i good beef that 


sweet girl and 
stamps were 
Madame fixed up in a fine 





Mishkin Studio photo A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


aye ferent keys are transposing 
They read as one note and play another in 
\ STRANGE INTRUDER IN THE MEISTERSINGER OVERTURE effect, having the instrument tuned in a different key We decided to have a good time with them. It was summer 
Still earlier, while he was still a student, Puccini lived We gave up our secret for a good dinner for all the und we felt like getting some good fresh air, so we went 
with this same brother, Michele, on the third floor of an cld company. When we explained that a clarinet in B flat to Cadenabbia on the Lago di Como, Once there we looked 
Michele had the habit of cooking plays a B flat when a C is written, they got a fit. Illica around for a place where we could remain at least four 


house in Piazza Beccaria 
the lunch (usually a couple of eggs) on a little alcohol stove 
an old upright, but a hero that 
playing a day of any kind 


said: “Composers have a great advantage in fooling people or five days. The proprietor of a little home called Pension 
ie Suisse told us that if we were all three willing to stay in a 


with their music! 
(Continued on page 33) 


placed on top of the 
This reminds me of Victor Hugo when they were telling 


piano, 


d four or five hours 


PORTRAITS 
Presented by the famous composer to his life-long friend and colleague, G. Bussi-Peccia. The 


TWO PUCCINI 


one above dates way back to 1886, when he had only one opera, Le Willi, to his credit. The 
other is one of his later photographs, taken in 1921, just as he was beginning to become 
conscious of the malady which carried him away three years later. 
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“SHE HAS A GLORIOUS VOICE” 


—Maurice Rosenfeld in the Chicago Daily News. 


ELSA AILSEN 


SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


“SHE IS PROBABLY THE GREATEST ISOLDE OF THE GENERATION” 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 








Some comments on her recent debut with the Chicago Opera Company 


NEW STAR RISES IN FIRMAMENT OF CIVIC OPERA | 
ELSA ALSEN MAKES DEBUT IN TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 


That greatest of all love music, Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, reached the Audi- 
torium stage last night after a silence of some five years, and was notable for 
quite a number of things. Two of the most important were the introduction of 
Elsa Alsen as a member of the Civic Opera, and . . | 

Mme. Alsen is a distinct addition to the company. Her voice is bright | 
and blithesome and has a quality that belongs to no one else, She was quite evi 
dently experienced in the part, since she sang and moved with freedom, conveyed 
visual illusion, and altogether seemed sent by the fates to give a beautiful per 
formance of Wagnerian heroines. 

Edward Moore in the Chicago Daily Tribune 


MME. ALSEN MAKES HIT IN HER DEBUT IN ROLE OF ISOLDE 


Mme. Alsen made her debut with the company as Isolde and gave a 
beautiful performance. It was in the womanly mood rather than after the heroi 
model. There was refinement in it with a sincerity that made it appealing. Espe 
cially in the second act she was the woman swept away on the floodtide of emotion, 
and it sounded out in her voice with richly colored tones, Her singing was lovely. 

Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Evening Post 


ELSA ALSEN SCORES IN HER DEBUT HERE 


In the cast there were several artists to whom the big Wagner scores 
were not altogether a matter of national feeling or of racial familiarity. Elsa 
Alsen, as Isolde, is not an unknown personage in German opera. She made her 
debut here on this occasion and a triumphant entry into the ranks of our first-rate 
artists. She has the Wagnerian traditions, evidently modified by the up-to-the- 
minute stage direction of Stage Director Charles Moor. She has a glorious voice, 
admirably suited for Wagner music. It has compass, it has both lyric and dramatic 
qualities and it has power. She has also the manner of the German heroines and 
made an instantaneous hit with the audience, 


Maurice Rosenfeld in the Chicago Daily News 


; . Elsa Alsen, who made her debut as the stationary maiden, was 
highly successful Her voice is clear and true, ringing with true Teutonic fervor, 
It will be a pleasure to hear her under more auspicious circumstances 

Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Tristan and Isolde was restored to the repertoire of the Civic Opera last night 
with a performance that from many aspects must, be characterized as remarkable. 
It stimulated an unexpected response, for, although given as an extra subscription 
event, the house was almost as large as those that have preceded it in this notable 
first week 


: \s for Mme. Alsen, she is probably the greatest Isolde of the genera 
tion Her art has fire as well as logic; her voice can thrill by its vitality and can 
impose itself upon the most voluminous instrumental ensemble without acquiring 
harshness for sacrificing its essential purity. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago Herald and Examiner 








In the five minutes preceding midnight Friday, Elsa Alsen, making her first 
appearance as a member of the Chicago Opera, superbly brought, to its close the 
MADAME ALSEN THRILLS OPERA LOVERS AS ISOLDE profoundest tragedy of the lyric stage, restored after four seasons of scarcely | 
justifiable disuse. 

Alsen’s treatment of the “Love-Death” at the end of the tragedy was 








Another well-filled Auditorium for last night’s performance when Tristan and 
Isolde, immortal chef d’oeuvre of an immortal, was given for the first time in 


several years. properly the culmination of the per formance e. It was profoundly conceived and 
marvelously executed, the single portion of the entire presentation which mateéhed hd) 
Curiosity as well as interest and genuine appreciation must have attracted this the spirit in which Richard Wagner wrote the work } 
discriminative public, for the occasion was more than a revival. Earlier, however, Alsen had disclosed her authority and her beauty as a | 
Elsa Alsen, celebrated Wagnerian soprano had been engaged to sing Isolde. Wagnerian soprano. Above all things, she has the engrossing sort of artistry 
So my mission is merely to give my opinion, such as it is, Mme. Alsen bears which, disciplined to tradition, had also understanding of how a singer’s own indi- 
comparison with many of her famous contemporaries. We took away a very viduality must always bring tradition to new life and significance oe 
favorable impression of her appearances here with the German company at the Her voice is an admirable instrument, absolutely pure in tone, satisfactory in iy¥| 
Great Northern Theatre three years ago, and the setting of more august aspect range and power, and 0 the requisite excellence in it for sustained delivery. it tI 
enhanced her qualities. Supreme among these are her voice, a generous, full-toned \s a soprano voice it stands alone in the company for being free of mannerisms of aa 
organ, responding easily to the mighty but beautiful dictates of the score, her production or vocal style. ate 
lovely, sympathetic stage-presence, her histrionic intelligence and savoir-faire, the _In perception, in heroic quality, in elegance, personal beauty and fidelity to her 
undeniable femininity and charm of her characterization, and her knowledge of the duties, Mme. Alsen proved herself a glorious artist, an acquisition to the company, 
Wagnerian tradition, Her Congress Street debut may be termed well nigh sensa and it is to be hoped, a fitting person around whom the ( hicago Opera will one } 
tional, for when she appeared before the curtain for her “call” shouts of “bravo” day gather a corps of artists capable of doing justice to the German opera reper 
were heard, and the flowers had the typical star prima-donna flavor. toire | PA 
Herman Devries in the Chicago Evening American Eugene Stinson in the Chicago Daily Journal 
Exclusive Management, ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Bldg., New York | 
Columbia Records . Baldwin Piano || 
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OKLAHOMA CITY’S SYMPHONY men and women. But courage and persistence have been re- 


warded. All doubts have disappeared and while a vast 


ORCHESTRA MAKES SPLENDID RECORD amount remains to be done, no one questions its accomplish- 


ment. 
Oxtanoma Crry, OKLA.—Undoubtedly the most important in a community sense and could be depended upon to sense The concert schedule has been from seven to ten con- 
educational advanee made in Oklahoma City in recent times the community aspect of the undertaking. certs a year. Rehearsals have been held at least once a week 
is the formation, three years ago, of the Oklahoma City The little club orchestra, however, aroused the enthusiasm ‘uring the season, with occasional extra rehearsals. Several 
p Orchestra, Coming through the first season of its sponsors to such a pitch that they started out the next Children’s concerts have featured the performances and these 
fl rs, both musically and financially, the pro year to “sell” the idea of a symphony orchestra to the busi- have been greatly enjoyed. 
{ demonstrated its value to a sufficient number ness men of the city, with the Oklahoma City Chamber of A highly valuable by-product of the orchestra has been 


the greatly increased interest in high school and college or- 
chestras, not only in Oklahoma City but also in other cities 
in the state, especially in those where the orchestra has ap- 
peared. Musically, the performances have been of a far 
higher order than the most enthusiastic sponsor could have 
expected. A great many of the standard symphony over- 
tures and orchestra suites have been performed, including 
those of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Dvorak, 
Wagner, Bizet, Goldmark and Grieg, with a degree of figish 
which would have done credit to a far older organization 





¢ 
Herein Mr. Holmberg’s wide acquaintance with symphonic 
music has been invaluable to the orchestra. 

Not the least helpful policy, shared alike by. Dean Holm- 
berg and the Board of Directors, is that of featuring the 
work of local musicians of talent as soloists at the concerts, 
stimulating and encouraging local musical composition and 
musical interest generally. Naturally this policy has won 
the warm support of every music lover. 

The combined audience of the nine concerts given last 
season totaled more than 20,000 people. Oklahoma City and 
all of Oklahoma is taking a more energetic interest in the 
Orchestra each succeeding year and it is believed that the 
Orchestra will eventually be on a self-supporting basis. 

OKLAHOMA CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA a's. 
ae a. ae John Doane Active 

} ' men that a fund was formed sufficient to ensure Commerce taking an active interest in this movement. This 

1 tine rchestra for another three years The Was accomplished that very year, an astounding feat when John Doane, organist and choirmaster of the Church of 

k of the orchestra last year but added to its popularity it is considered that the business men were dealing with the Incarnation, New York, is having a busy season of teach- 

entering upon its third season with the assured what to them was an unknown quantity—the business value ing, church work and concertizing. Three of the members 

t has definitely made a permanent place for of a symphony orchestra, They pointed out, once they began of his choir have been with him for seven years—James 

minds of Oklahoma citizens to look up tacts, that no such organization paid its own Prite, tenor ; James Stanley, baritone, and Mary Allen, a sl 

Che story of the orchestra’s inception and growth is an way; that there was always a big deficit and that apparently tralto—and Esther Thiede has been the soprano, soloist for 

Oklahoma pioneer story. Only, in place of covered the bigger the city and the bigger the orchestra, the bigger the past three years. , 

ns, Indians and all manner of physical dangers and the deficit. Anna Turkel came to Mr. Doane ad couple of years ago 

ips, there were a few cultured women with a great However, led by John Albert Brown, head of one of Okla- to study repertory, at which time she WES SING INE BUSS for 

of vision and a great deal of determination. Just when homa’s largest department stores; Frank Buttram, prominent | the contralto voice. Under Mr. Doane’s guidance she has 

chestra idea was first germinated would be difficult oil man; George Frederickson, a leading music dealer, and developed into a dramatic soprano with a voice of beautiful 

determine At first, perhaps, it was no more than a wish a few others who saw the light, and still others who were quality. Among other artists coaching with Mr. Doane are 
Kut four or five years ago it began to be a persistent rumor disposed to take a chance, a sofficient sum was underwritten 
lich no amount of discouragement could kill. It was to to make the first season possible, and an orchestra of sixty 
heard chiefly in committee conferences of the Ladies’ pieces resulted. What was the surprise of everyone con- 
Music Club nected with the undertaking to find at the end of the season 
Four years ago this organization formed a small orches that the dreaded deficit, pro-rated among the guarantors, was 
which held rehearsals and gave concerts under the di negligible. Upon this discovery, a fund was subscribed 
rection of Frederik Holmberg, Dean of the school of fine — sufficient to assure the orchestra’s existence for three years; 
f it the University of Oklahoma. Mrs. Irederick B. and each succeeding season has served merely to convince 
Owen, Mrs. Frank Buttram and a few other active mem the guarantors that their money was put in excellent use. 
ber f the club were especially interested in fostering the Indications are that the loss will be considerably less this 
plan, which then included no more than a club orchestra. The year as plans are now under way for increasing the guaran- 


choice of conductor naturally fell upon Dean Holmberg. For tors’ fund from $ eye to $25,000 or $30,000 per year so 


ears he had conducted the University Orchestra, which had that the loss may be distributed among a greater number 


given annually a number of successful concerts both at the of people. 
University and at various towns in the state. Then, too, Obviously, these things were not accomplished without an 
' 


was known to be a man who had always worked for music enormous amount of work on the part of a few zealous 
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“He possesses that rare trinity of virtues—taste, intelligence and 
temperament; in short, he is an unusual artist.” 








—New York Tribune. Edwin F. Townsend photo 
JOHN -DOANE 
Della Baker, who is working on her New York recital 
program; Esther Dale, who appeared at the Hotel Roose- 
velt recital on November 20, accompanied by Mr. Doane, and 
Louise Stallings, well known recital artist. Evanston, III, 
is one of the cities in which Mr. Doane will appear in concert 
this season, playing in St. Mark’s Church. 
TENOR Zeta V. Wood Pupil Gives Program 
On November 10, at the studio of Zeta V. Wood, an hour 
Forwarding Address: c/o Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York of vocal music was given by Miss Meyer, one of her many 


pupils. During the first part of her program she displayed 
a little nervousness, but later she found herself and showed 
the lovely, deep contralto quality of her voice. The out- 
standing feature of the program was the Brahms group in 
which her interpretations were excellent. She displayed 
much improvement in her work over last year. About fifty 
guests attended, and she was showered with flowers. Miss 
Meyer is also one of the soloists at the Church of the In- 
carnation. Dorothy Lungen proved to be a capable assistant 
at the piano. 














Lyell Barbour Touring in Germany 

Lyell Barbour, American pianist, is now touring in Ger- 
many and Holland. He gave his second recital in Berlin 
on November 1, from whence he proceeded to Munich, 
Frankfurt and Cologne. Mr. Barbour also invaded The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Leipsic and Dresden. After his tour 
Mr. Barbour will sail for America where he will give a 
New York concert on December 9. The success of the 
pianist has been distinct wherever he has appeared. 


Della Samoiloft in Newark 


Della Samoiloff, artist-pupil of Emilio Roxas, recently 
returned from a three weeks’ tour in New York State, and 
was engaged for three concerts in Newark, N. J., as soloist 
with Creatore’s Band, after which she was immediately 
reengaged. 
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LuUCILE LAWRENCE 


Concert Direction: Studio: 
ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 307 West 79 St., New York 
33 West 42 St., New York Tra, 9511 
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FLORENCE 


USTRAL 


“The Most Impressive Soprano in the world to-day” 


—EDWARD MOORE, Chicago Tribune | 


REPEATS AMERICAN SUCCESS 
IN ENGLAND 


On Monday evening, at the Promenades 
it would have been a pleasure to hear 
Miss Austral in anything, so pure was 
her voice, so even throughout its compass, 
and so beautiful even at the utmost of 
its power.—Ernest Newman, London 
Times. 


To-night Mr. Percy Pitt was the con- 
ductor, Miss Florence Austral was the 
star singer, operatic music was the prin- 
cipal feature of the program, and the 
music of Wagner’s “Tristran and Isolde” 
the most salient of the excerpts from 
opera. First the orchestra played the 
Preludes, and then soprano and orches- 
tra joined in the final scene. The result 
was little short of Covent Garden, for 
Miss Austral is one of the best Isoldes in 
the world.—London Post, Sept. 17, 1926. 
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PORTLAND SEATTLE | 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
WESTMINSTER 


Tue Cor 


Dayton Westminster Choir was founded six years 
John Finley Williamson, who has been director since 
The choir was the logic al outgrowth of 
directing and teaching built up by Mr. 
study, practical experimenting, and 
worship; and second, highest 


The 
ago by 


it organizatior 

ystem of chor 
Williamson after much 
research Its aim is first, 
artistry 

There were sixty voices in the original chorus, and the 
sent Westminster Choir has kept to that number at 
and on tour. The Dayton Westminster Choir is now 
in church music. But it has not gained the 
laurels now worn without a severe struggle. The first 
on after its inception the choir was invited to sing 
a week at Winona Lake, Indiana So great was the 
thusiasm of the members of this group that they paid their 
railroad fares to Winona—room and board, only, be 
and no salary, of course 
technically the week was 
ided to start giving 
The first 
that was 


pre 
home 


a national figure 
SCa 


for 
en 


own 
ing guaranteed 

Artistically ane 
that Mr. Williamson dec 
certs in and around Dayton 
one hundred dollars of money 
But it advertisement, and the 
hetter result Iwo years later the choir 
the expert management of Martin H 
York Each succeeding year the tour 
and the receptions accorded the choir have 
couraging 

Phe 1926 includes more than thirty 
the East and Southeast. Critics in New York, 
foronto and various other places visited in the 
been more liberal their praise, and 


so worth while 
con 
concert cost him 
too plentiful 
one brought 
started out under 
Hanson, of New 
been extended 
been more en 


sacred 


non 


paid Dig in next 


has 


throughout 
Pittsburgh, 
past, have 
the present 


tour cities 


than with 
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This will be the fourth 
concert sponsored by the As 
sociation since its inception 
in 1924. The first was held 
in New York City at Car 


A sTurEenpous male 


every voice trained and 
rehearsed for months in ad 
vance. Each member selec 


ted through elimination in + 
sixty of the finest glee Hall, the second at 
clubs in the East the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the third—he 
Phis usa chorus | cause of its size and the 
a regiment in size—will | enthusiastic su pport of 
celebrated se music lovers—at the /7\Ist 
accom Regiment Armory Each 
time they sang to crowded 
auditoriums 
as Get tickets at Gimbel’s, 
sociated that interna Wanamaker’s, Strawbridge 
tionally-known choral organ & ( —— 8, City Hall 
ization, the Eisteddfod, will | Court Yard or Sesqui Au 
guest conductor ditorium, Philadelphia 


$2.50 Box $3.00 


negie 


mighty m 


render sixteen 
lections several 
panied by the world’s larg 
est organ 

Dr. Daniel 


1 with 


Protheroe 
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THE DAYTON 


CHOIR AND ITS CONNECTIONS 


tour is expected to be even more satisfactory than the 
former ones. 

Besides the regular church choir, 
organized a male chorus, a ladies’ chorus, 
choir (ages fourteen to eighteen), an intermediate 
(ages eleven to fourteen), and a junior choir (of the little 
folk from six to eleven years of age). These combined choirs 
number some three hundred voices, and all, even the tiniest 
of six-year-olds, sing their services in vestments, Under 
Mr. Williamson's supervision are some twenty choirs which 
are conducted by his pupils and which are brought together, 
from time to time, for a great singing service. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir wields a powerful influ 
ence over the church music of a 
considerable part of Dayton and its 


environs. 


Williamson has 
a high school 
choir 


Mr. 


Tue Director 

John Finley Williamson, founder 
and director of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, is the product of an 
ecclesiastical environment. The son 
of a minister, Mr. Williamson was 
brought up in the very shadow of 
the church. Following his secon 
dary education, a denominational 
school was chosen, and Mr. Wil 
liamson was graduated from Otter 
bein College, took a complete con 
servatory course in music, and al 
most immediately after graduation 
he began the study of church music 
and directing. 

Coming to Dayton, Mr. William- 
son was engaged in choir 
work, and for two years he direct 
ed the music of seven different 
church choirs simultaneously. This 
gave him an excellent opportunity 
to try out various methods, both 
learned and original, and to take the 
best from each method for later 
permanent use. That he did us« 
the best to be gained from each of 
these methods is evident in the re 
sults obtained by the Westminster 
Choir, which has brought forth 
praise from the most austere critics 
at home and on tour. 

Mr. Williamson's teachers of 
voice number no less authorities than David Bispham, Her 
bert Witherspoon, Herbert Wilbur Greene, and others. 
From them he has again culled the best offered of each and 
he has bound them together into a method of voice teach- 
ing which is purely “Williamsonian.” During the past sum- 
mer he studied in Europe for a number of months, special- 
izing in choral methods and church music. 

During the summer Mr. Williamson had many invita- 
tion engagements. Recent ones have been at Winona Lake, 
Ind., Orion Lake, Mich., Winthrop College for Women (a 
large state college at Rockhill, S. C.), the colony at Win 
ston-Salem, N. C., and many chautauquas. These engage 
ments usually have to deal with choir conducting and with 
church music lectures. Sesides these, he is a frequent 
headliner on the programs of ministerial associations, music 
and public school conventions. 

Tue Cro ScHooL 

Unique among the educational institutions of the United 
States is the Dayton Westminster Choir School. This 
school, founded by the director of the Choir, John Finley 
Williamson, was organized to fit young men and young 
women to carry on the traditions of church music in such 
manner as is compatible with present day needs and stand 
ards. Courses are offered in religious education, hymnol- 
ogy, history of music, theory, voice and voice teaching, 
piano and organ, choral and orchestral conducting. Public 
speaking and the writing of music articles suitable for 
news wspaper publication form an _important practice of the 
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English course. After three years of successful study, a 
diploma is granted with the degree of Minister of Music. 

The school is the direct outgrowth of demands made by 
pastors of churches both local and distant, for men and 
women capable of taking full charge of the music and musi- 
cal activities of their parishes. So each student must be- 
come familiar with the Protestant Episcopal service, the 
Roman Catholic service, and the Hebrew service. 

In and around Dayton twenty members of Westminster 
School now hold important choir positions, most of them 
while attending the school which has not yet had a gradu- 
The school is entirely non-denominational and 
non-sectarian. The present class is representative of seven- 
teen churches. Students are enrolled from fifteen states, 
a goodly portion of the Union, considering the youth of the 
school and the specializing of its scope. 


ating class. 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


OF DAYTON, OHIO 


Each year sixty new members are admitted by examina- 
tion given personally by Mr. Williamson, So a class of 
sixty is always forming a new choir of that number. Ap- 
plications are received at any time during the year. Those 
best qualified form the choir which makes an annual con- 
cert tour, which is the aim of each member of the school. 


THE PAstor 

Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, is wholeheartedly behind every movement for the 
improvement of music in the church. His ideas of graded 
worship are recognized not only in the headquarters of his 
denomination at Philadelphia, but, mainly because of this, 
he is chairman of the Committee on Religious Education of 
the Ohio Council of Churches. 


Hugh Ivan Evans, pastor of 


THe CuurcH 
Suilding Committee of the new Westminster Pres- 
itself the task of displaying its 
This church has a great vis- 
within its varied services 


The 
byterian Church set before 
musical equipment properly. 
ion of the possibilities of music 
and activities. 

In the main auditorium the choir is central. The organ 
chambers flank the choir on either side. These organ 
chambers have their outlets over the choir so that choir and 
organ always synchronize. The console of the organ is so 
built that the organist faces the director with the congre- 
gation to his right and the choir to his left. 

The church, however, was not content with constructing 
a main worship room with due regard to music, but graded 
worship has been provided for seven departments of the 
church school, each of which has a member of the choir 
as director of music. This is unique in Westminster Presby- 
terian Church. Furthermore, a chapel has been constructed 
which will duplicate the main worship room where music 
has its, proper place through the use of a smaller choir ac- 
companied by a Wicks organ. 

Not content with this program of music, the leaders of 
the church have arranged for a Church Night each Wed- 
nesday. This service is held in the social hall where ap- 
proximately 500 gather for dinner. While they sit at table, 
hymns for the following Sunday are rehearsed. Thus the 
congregation becomes a huge choir and congregational sing- 
ing and participation are developed. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church is outstanding in the 
denomination, being a merger of the historic First Church 
and the Third- street Church, whose history dates back to 
1799—three years after the founding of the City of Dayton. 
It was the Rrst religious organization in the community. 

The Westminster congregation has just completed a new 
church building. It is a magnificent structure built of Bed- 
ford stone in the Early English Gothic manner. Schenck 
and Williams, of Dayton, were the architects while no less 
an authority than Ralph Adams Cramm, designer of the 
famous Cathedral of St. John the Divine, of New York, 
was consulting architect. 


Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman Lectures 


Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, assisted by Ralph Leopold, 
pianist, gave the second of this (her third) series of music- 
dramalogues at the Hotel Majestic on November 16. This 
season the works of Richard Wagner are being presented, 
and on this occasion Lohengrin was taken up and all the 
interesting points of the score and the story made vividly 
plain. Mrs. Goldman is well known to music lovers of 
this city, particularly in this field of work, and she knows 
how to hold the attention of her hearers. Her explanations 
had a human touch and the enthusiasm she aroused was 
proof of her success. At the piano Ralph Leopold proved 
an able associate, and was also well received. 
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cAND 


H. T. Parker, 
the _ distin- 
guished and 
authoritative 
music critic 
of the con- 
servative 
Boston 
Transcript, 
wrote in that 
paper of No- 
vember 12, 
1926, as pho- 
tographical- 
ly repro- 
duced _here- 
with, about 
Crooks’ an- 
nual Boston 
recital fol- 
lowing the 
tenor’s tri- 
umphant 
New York 
recital at 
Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 
21. 
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CONCERT-CHRONICLE: 
THE NOTABLE CROOKS; 
FRANCK AND STRAUSS 


A TENOR TO HEAR, PRAISE AND 
FOLLOW 





Voice in Young Prime and of Unusual 
Quality—Skill, Poise, Intelligence, Feel- 
ing—An Audience as Well—Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky Crosses the Charles—Programs in 
Prospect — “Guest-Conductors” for the 
Apollo Club 








HPRE I8 another tenor of the 

concert-hall beside Mr. McCor- 

mack and Mr Hayes;, another 

young American singer as well 
worth the heeding in these, his younger 
days, as was the ascendant Mr. Werren- 
rath. His name is Richard Crooks and 
he sang last evening at Jordan Hall. 
Not for the first tlme was he singing in 
Boston. In his earliest days when he 
was merely a “soloist” in oratorio, he 
was heard and applauded with the choral 
societies. As his wings spread, he re- 
turned now and again for a coneert of 
his own. Gradually he won a public— 
numerous enough, yesterday, to fill Jor- 
dan Hall, eager enough to listen intently 
and applaud warmly. It was not the 
company of any and all degrees that 
awgits Mr. McCormack or the more 
select audience that sits before Mr. 





Hayes. Rather, it was the assembly of 
honest lovers of a voice and a song— 
the better, if both be masculine—that 
annually welcomes Mr. Wet.enrath. 
Connoisseurs, it would seem, are usually 
the last to discover a new talent. Their 
discrimination is over-refined. They lack 
the instinct that, often enough to prove 
the rule, guides “the people” truly. 
Before this audience and to the well- 
placed uu: ~etoed accompaniments 














Ea 


of Mr. Charles Albert Baker, Mr. Crooks 
sang twelve numbers, of which but two 
were condescensions. He stooped to 
please, perhaps necessarily, when he 
plowed through the sentimental maun- 
derings and musical highfalutin’ of Ah, 
Moon of My Delight” and “Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved!” Possibly they are Mr. 
Crooks’s equivalents for “The Year's at 
the Spring,” “Er Ist’s” and such like 
exuberances of the women-singers. 
Otherwise, his program, though it lacked 
discoverable design, was hardly to be 
questioned. Since Mr. Clément’s day, 
the tenors’ have agreed that “Le Reve, 
from Massenet’s “Manon,” is piece for 
the concert-hall as well as momentary 
soliloquy in the opera house. An air 
from Gluck, an air attributed to Stra- 
della, may plausibly exemplify the an- 
cient _ style. Beethoven's “Adelaide,” 
Schumann's “Stille Thréinen,’’ Strauss’s 
“Heimliche Aufforderung,” Weingartner’s 
“Liebesfeuer” assort German lieder. 
Chausson's “Les Morts” is a song of 
sombre and chiselled beauty-—intense 
sensation conveyed in subdted relief, the 
singular mingling in him and in his best 
musie of the romantic and the classica’ 
strain. Since chese are the days of glori- 
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fied rhythm, Monsiétir Fourtdrain’s “Che- 
vauchée Cosaque” may pass, though the 
leaps be no more than over the drawing- 
room piano. 

As these pieces disclosed Mr. Crooks's 
voice, it isa tenor in young purity. Erom 
Jow note to high note and all the way 
between, it keeps even and unclouded 
texture. It soars into no wizened fal- 
setto; when pace and rhythm drive, it 
takes on no darkling hue. For rare at- 
tribute in’ an American, it gives out the 
vibrant quality, usually the peculiar 
virtue and the all-sufficient appeal of the 
Italianissimi. Habitually, they push 
this heritage till it quivers; or harden it 
till it turns wiry. Mr. Crooks escapes 
both excesses. As sensuous sound, his 
tones prevail and persuade; they are lus- 
trous not metallic; an inner, instinctive 
fervor gives them birth. Already, too, 
he is well-grounded in the ways, means 
and measure of song. He forces tohe 
only under strenuous and brief tempta- 
tion; as rarely does he coarsen it. Sing- 
ing in half-voice through sustained 
measures, he does not blur; singing in 
full voice through stressful measures, he 
does not harden and tighten. Occasion- 
ally he hoists across an interval rather 
ihan takes it cleanly. Once last eve- 
ning, he seémed to be pursuing that 
silly fetish, the inaudible pianissimo. 
These, however, were flaws of a moment, 
receding before a musician’s sense of 
rounded phrase, flowing period, unfold- 
ing progress. There is ‘‘musicality,” 
is the learned say, in such voice and 
song. 

On the interpretive side, as well, Mr. 
Crooks is’ far from beginnings. There 
is lyric fervor in him as when he sprang | 
to the nassionate evocation at the out: | 
set of ‘‘Heimliche Aufforderung”’; or took 
in full vocal stride the upswelling meas- 
ures of “Liebesfeur.”” And lyric in- 
ltegrity no less; for he was cafeful not 
to over-sentimentalize ‘Adelaide.’’ In 
melancholy the song began and contin- 
ued, brooding; only at the end did it 
speak out—in masculine tenderness. The 
sensuous’ quality of Mr. Crooks’s tones 
is not the least weapon in his vocal 
armory. There are moments in which 
he over-fondles it. Yet with it he can 
caress the erotic measures of ‘‘Heimliche 
Aufforderung”; shade the melancholy of 
‘‘Adelaide’; make the dry Sgambati 
sound with Italian lusciousness. 

In young years, Mr. Crooks knows also 
the austerities, as the grave and deep- 
felt singing of ‘‘Les Morts’’ bore him 
witness; while between went the intro- 


spective mood, the warm emotion, the 
romantic fullness of “Stille Thrdinen.” 
(Compare such a song with the parlor 
symnastics of ‘Chevauchée Cosaque” 
and understand why Schumann, the un- 
fashionable, yet holds his own.)., By these 
Signs a clearing sense of differing styles 
—most apparent in the serene coursing 
through Mr. Crooks’s tones of the air 
from Gluck. Form, substance, sentiment 
Were each with each suffused. As skill 
and feeling, together flowering, went the 
ornament. Again with ‘La Réve’’—sung 
with the finesse that in those young days 
was at the tips of Massenet’s fingers, 
silken, shimmering, yet smelling unmis- 
takably of sachet-powder. A singer to 
watch and to follow is Mr. Crooks. He 
gives the pleasure of voice, song—and 
those mere incidentals, as many singers 
beliéve them, which happen to be poetry 
and music. yy: a. Fe 
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LONDON 


mtinued from page 7) 


precisely the kind of concerts that would be worth 


izing, if they needed it 
first conducted by the 
Sir Hamilton Harty and Albert Coates—we have 
xcellent performances, by an excellent orchestra, 
first symphony, Beethoven's E flat concerto, 
amond, the preludes to Parsifal and Meister- 
Elgar k nigma variations, Scriabin’s Poem of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Mlada suite, Beethoven's An dic 
ing and some — ongs sung by Maria Olszewska, 
1ite of Handel pieces tastefully arranged by Hamilton 


pair aforesaid two British 


Harty 
ince these voncerts 
oadcasting, the number of 
Albert Hall is not a true gauge of their popularity. On 
ther hand it does detract from their artistic excellence 
portion of what is produced by the orchestra 1s 
ed to the poor duffers listening to the loud speakers at 
If only enough of them will give it up in disgust 
the Albert Hall then—unfair competition 

the cause of musi well served 


chiefly for the sake of 
filling the gaping voids 


are given 


per ype 


instead 
will be 


Cuamper Must 
] discourse on orchestral events 
mention of the more intimate 
10 doubt, are the con- 
which shall 
series. But 


This somewhat elongated 
leave us littl space tor the 
event Ihe most important of these, 1 
certs of the Léner Quartet, already mentioned, 
detailed account at the end of the 
been taken under the wing of the 
with less equal discretion. For 
Hungarian String Quartet, 


have a more 
hamber music, too, ha 
wireless, though perhaps 
while the first concert, by the 
guve a { tion of modern Hungarian music 
(quartets by Dohnanyi and Molnar, Kodaly’s suite for two 
lins and songs by Bartdk), the second one, by Venetian 
hopes, a libel on the musical genius of 
There were quartets by Labroca and Guarnieri, 
the point of childishness, and Malipiero’s Italian 
and piano, which are well-made settings 
Respighi’s Doric quartet was a 
syrup after these irritants 
an excellent ensemble by the way, 
British section of the 
Max Butting, and Malipiero 
which had been heard in 
familiar to the visitors 


wd cro Sf 


Juartet was, one 
Fascist Italy 

mane t 

” or voice 
particular 
oothing 
Wuartet, 
program for the 


wthing mn 
om potent 
Venetian 
| to play a 
, including quartets by 
e Ballate), neither of 
untry before, though they are 
International festivals. 
PIANISTS 
from Harold Bauer, whose Schumann recital I have 
already mentioned as a main attraction of the past week, we 
ave Jeard recitals by Gieseking, remarkable for the qualities 
have made him famous—a vivid imagination and an 
extraordinary sense of color—by Arthur Rubinstein, elegant 
and inconsequential as usual, by William Murdoch, an artist 
spirations, by Robert Casadesus, an outstanding 
if the French school, and by Goeffrey Tancred, 
young Englishman, pupil of George Wood- 


which 


ort serious a 
representative ¢ 


an up-and-coming 
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house. Irene Scharrer has given a charming performance 
of the Schumann concerto under Sir Henry Wood. 

Kreisler led the violinists, and, though apparently tired 
and not at his best, gave readings of the Elgar and Brahms 
concertos that set the house aflame with enthusiasm. Thibaud 
was at his best in a Mozart concerto, unfortunately played 
with piano accompaniment, and gave an interesting novelty 
in the shape of a concerto for two violins by Tivadar Nachez 
(in which the composer played the second violin), interest- 
ing as a piece of effective violin writing and sometimes even 
as music, 

Cyril Towbin, young American violinist, showed in 
successful recital that he is steadily advancing, lp 
and musically, playing the Tartini Devil’s Trill and Delius’ 
second sonata to the fine piano part of Max Pirani. Finally 
Adila Eachiri, temperamental Hungarian, gave an excellent 
account of her violinistic qualities in Spohr’s Gesangsszene, 
sonatas by Mozart and Handel and the inevitable Chaconne. 

Among song recitalists an especially interesting program 
was offered by Augustus Milner, Irish baritone, who sang 
some exceedingly interesting songs by Busoni (one written 
for him) with much taste and finish. Of a well chosen 
Schubert group the Erlking was the most impressive. An- 
other baritone, Eric Marshall, endowed with an uncommonly 
beautiful voice and great personal charm, showed that, 
equipped with a more profound knowledge of style and a 
better accompanist he could become a lieder singer of the 
first rank. 

If I mention the visit of the wonderful male chorus of 
Czech teachers, from Prague, and the remarkable cello recital 
of Raya Garbusova, a Russian girl of phenomenal gifts, the 
chronicle of a season’s beginning that looks anything but 
needy of encouragement is fairly complete. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER, 


Cincinnati Conservatory Items 

Cincinnati, Onto.—The Children’s Hour, which formed 
a unique feature of the Conservatory of Music calendar last 
year, has been resumed this season. Frederick Chatfield, 
John Wulsin, Edward Fletcher, Lucien Wulsin, Helen Jane 
Hall, Peggy Buhr, Elaine Tapp, Martha Louise Petzhold, 
Barbara Bookman, Jean Sutphin, Helen Halsey, Jean Mil- 
dred Yolton, Jeanette Dietz, Dorothy Heimerdinger, Vir- 
ginia Hildreth, Mary Ellen Wooten and Lucille Garrison 
were heard in a recital which presented junior pupils from 
the violin class of Etelka Evans and the piano class of Mrs. 
Thomie Prewett Williams. 

Mildred Eakes, teacher of organ and harmony at the Con- 
servatory, was awarded second prize in the contest, held by 
Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, for her Minuet on a Gregorian 
Theme, for piano. Miss Eakes, who received the degree of 
Master of Music at the Conservatory last year, is a pupil 
of George Leighton 

Louis John Johnen, baritone, who is a member of the 
Conservatory { faculty, gave a group of songs at the meeting 
of the Westwood Wena’ s Club. 

Waldene Johnston, violinist, a pupil of Robert Perutz at 
the Conservatory, interrupted her studies recently to join 
the Charles De Havrich Trio on an extensive southern con- 
cert tour. 

Christine Colley, 


honor graduate of the Conservatory, 


1926 


where she studied with Robert Perutz, recently was awarded 
a scholarship valued at $1,000, to study with Carl Flesch. 
Miss Colley won the violin offered in the winner of a com- 
petitive examination by Albert Mertes, of Cincinnati. 
George Weber, pupil of Mme. Berta Gardini Reiner, has 
been honored by being the first recipient of a scholarship 
award from the Fleischman endowment fund. The trustees 
of this fund have chosen this young tenor as the first to 
receive an award from the endowment. Mr. Weber is to be 
sent abroad to continue his studies in France and Italy. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer said of the tenor: “Mr. Weber is well 
known to many Cincinnatians through his appearances in the 
opera, The Nuremberg Doll, at the Conservatory and at the 
Zoo this summer. At those appearances he showed himself 
to be not only a singer of exceptional voice, but an actor 
who could impersonate character roles. He was also heard 
by attendants at the Symphony concerts last year as the 
young shepherd boy who sings off-stage in Cassella’s The 
Jar. His name was not mentioned at the time and the query 
as to who he was came from many after the performance. 
Students from the Conservatory have informed the school 
of numerous and interesting positions held by them this 
year. Some of them, with the new positions they have ac- 
cepted, are: Alene Se ward, teacher in Schlater, Miss.; Harry 
Glore, supervisor of public school music, Ironton, O.: Helen 
Fill, head of voice department of Fassifern School, Hender- 
sonville, N. C.; Lucille Skinner, member of Bristow Hardin 
Studio faculty, Norfolk, Va.; Ruth Barnhill, member of 
piano faculty, Avertt College, Danville, Va.; Ellen Guerrant, 
supervisor of public school music, Hillsboro, N. C.; Donald 
Kissane, member of the faculty of Morgan Stevens Con- 
servatory, Atlanta, Ga.; Mary Louise Bennett, director of 
the Dayton (O.) branch of the Marvin School of Music; 
Grace Thomas, private teacher in Selma, Ala.; Ernest B. 
Stimson, teacher in Statesville, N. C.; La Verne Sims Fair- 
child, teacher in W ashington, D. C.; Theodore M. Niedziel- 
ski, state director of the Polish Sinwets of Michigan; Edna 
Heller Marshall, member of the voice department faculty 
of Glendale (O.) College; Regina Popham, teacher at St. 
Brigid’s parochial school, Louisville, Ky.; Elma M. Schif- 
ferly, teacher of piano at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; Ada Bicking, state supervisor of music in Michigan, 
and Elizabeth Johnston, member of the faculty of Irvington 
School, Indianapolis. F, B. 


November 25, 


Henri Deering Postpones Recital 
scheduled to give a 
December 1, 


Henri Deering, pianist, who was 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
has postponed his recital until after the New Year. His 
first appearance of the season will be with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra-in St. Louis, after which he will go 
to the Pacific Coast for another tour following his great 
success there last winter. 


Another Elsa Alsen Date 
Elsa Alsen, Chicago Opera soprano, will be the principal 
soloist at the 1927 Saengerfest of the North American 
Saengerbund in Cleveland, June 22 to 2 
Annie Friedberg, manager of Mme. Alsen, reports a heavily 
booked season until late spring for this artist. 
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GARRIGUE MOTT | | 


Announces 
BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF 


ESA GLUCK 


Soprano 
Who through the invaluable indorsement of 


LEOPOLDO MUGNONE 


Is Now Appearing in Opera and Concert in Italy 


ORIGINAL LETTER 





Firenze, li 14, 10, 1926. 
Gentilissima Signora 
Mme. A. Garrigue Mott, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Dalla cara e tanto buona Miss Teresa 
Gluck, reduce dal suo reale, splendido suc- 
cesso ottenuto a Napoli al suo debutto, ho 
saputo che ella, distintissima sua maestra, é 
stata tantissimo gentile di scrivere una let- 
tera ove si trattiene a parlare di me con 
molta simpatia. Sento il dovere di ringra- 
ziarla sentitamente perché le parole di una 
| grande a brava maestra come lei mi onorano 
e mi fanno felice. 

Auch’ io, senza avere il piacere di conos- 
cerla personalmente, ho una grande ammira- 
zione artistica per lei, e la giudico del come 
ha tanto bene piantato la voce e la dizione 
| della cara Gluck. 

Essa con me ha studiato diverse opere. 
Ogni giorno di pili mi convinco che questa 
giovane é un’ Artista nata e che, con le sue 
grandi qualita e col suo eccezzionale talentd, 
deve assolutamente imporsi in arte e fare 
una grande carriera. 

Con la scarsezza d’affari che si é oggi in 
Italia é difficile principiar bene, e la Gluck ha 
| 

| 

| 

| 








principiato bene assai, e sono certo che pro- 
seguira trionfalmente. 

La prego scusarmi se mi sono dilungato 
troppo, ma l’ho fatto con entusiasmo per 
Lei, al quale sono grato, e per la sua brava 
allieva, che certamente ci fara molto onore 
nel campo lirico. 

Accolga il mio ossequio e mi creda di lei 
devotissimo, 





ean Log 








Public and Critics enthusiastic over her VOICE, MUSICIANSHIP, TECHNIC, DEEP FEELING, INTEL- 
tXCEPTIONAL 


Debut Real Politeama Giacosa as Nedda in Pagliacci—Translated from Naples’ newspapers | 


LIGENCE, 


Pagliacci with Teresa Gluck—who sings with dash and feeling 
and well modulated voice.—Corriere di Napoli. 


A delightful Nedda was Teresa Gluck, who has a very sweet 
voice and exquisite art, with spirited dramatic feeling that shows 
her an authentic artist.—I/] Mezzogiorno. 


“What made this concert most interesting was the appearance 
of an American lyric artist, Teresa Gluck. This artist, whose dic- 
tion is even better than that of many of our own singers, displayed 
uncommon powers. Her voice is ample and appealing, clear in 
the high notes and perfect in modulation. Her masterly singing of 
selections from Boheme, Butterfly and Pagliacci, and the passion 
she poured into these, aroused the house to clamorous applause. 
The prayer from Cavalleria, rendered by the chorus of the Verdi 
and Miss Gluck, had to be repeated amid general acclamation.”— 
II Piccolo Teatrale of Milan. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT—Vocal Studios: 172 West 79th Street, New York City 3 ' 
——————————————————————————ii 





At Siena, Italy, in Concert 











TRANSLATION 





Firenze, Oct. 14, 1926. 
Mme. A. Garrigue Mott, New York N< 
Dear Madame 


I learn from the dear and very good Miss 
Teresa Gluck, on her return from her real, 
splendid success obtained at her début in 
Naples, that you, her most distinguished 
teacher, have been so kind as to write a letter 
in which I am spoken of with much amia- 
bility. I feel it my duty to thank you most 
heartily, for the words of a great and fine 
teacher like you honor me and make me 
happy. f 

Moreover, without having the pleasure of 1 
knowing you personally, I have a great artis- 
tic admiration for you, and I judge you 
from the way you have so well placed the 
voice and the diction of dear Miss Gluck— 
with me she has studied several operas. Each 
day I am the more convinced that this young 
lady is a born artist and that, with her great 
qualities and with her exceptional talent, she 
ought absolutely assume authority in art and 
make a great career. 

With business at a low ebb to-day in 
Italy, it is difficult to make a good beginning, 
and Miss Gluck has begun very well, and I 
am sure that she will continue triumphantly. 

I beg you to excuse me if I have been too 
lengthy, but I have been so through enthu- 
siasm for vou, to whom I am thankful, and 
tor your fine pupil, who will surely do you 
great honor in the field of song. 

With kir.dest regards, believe me sincerely 
yours, 
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HISTRIONIC ABILITY 


In Leoncavallo’s opera, the soprano, Teresa Gluck, was received 
with warm applause. She made the part of Nedda stand out by 
her acting and by her good singing, and merited the hearty appro- 
bation of the public.—Giornale Roma. 


Miss Gluck most excellent.—J/ Mattino. 


“Teresa Gluck, soprano of New York, gave her assistance to 
this delightful evening and contributed to its success by singing 
with splendid voice and vital sentiment selections from Puccini, 
Mascagni, and Leoncavallo. She received enthusiastic applause.” 
—La Nazione of Florence. 


“Miss Gluck sang selections from Boheme, Butterfly, Pagliacci, . 4 
and graceful scherzo of Mascagni, exciting general admiration. / 
Her sweet and appealing voice, with ringing high notes and per- 
fect modulation joined with natural sentiment, aroused long con- al 
tinued applause.”—J/ Giornale D’Italia of Rome. 
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THE CAREER OF TERESA GLUCK— 
THE 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT STUDIO 


Young Singer Now Appearing in Opera Abroad 


a student of Wadleigh High School, was 
heard in vocal J. L. Green, wife of Judge 
who brought her to Alice Garrigue Mott in order 
an experienced opinion as to the young singer’s en 
a career in art. “At once,” said Mme. Mott 
interview, “Il heard a sweet, fine soprano voice 
timbre and unusual compass, and recognized in 
the great combination of gifts that constitute 
have been acknowledged by famous 
musicians in America, in Paris and other cities of France, 
in Budapest, Hungary, and now by the most illustrious 
operat conductors of Italy.” 
Mme. Mott immediately gave 
and accepted her as her protegec and development of the 
artist began that day through the means Mme. Mott employs 
in establishing correct vocal thought and expert technic to 
youthful tone while the voice 
expression, indispensable 
Regular lessons 
under con 


Gluck, 
elections by Mrs. J. 


T ercsa 


Green 
to get 
dowments for 
im a recent 
f exceller 
Teresa Gluck 


the artist, which since 
Teresa Gluck a scholarship 


preserve the freshness of 
ripens into the full maturity of 
in true interpretation of the great masters. 
art of singing, and with voice 
commenced Serious study of Italian, 
dancing and acting received due at 
Hans Morgenstern, former con 
Metropolitan and Hinshaw Opera companies, 
past aided Mme. Mott in preparing sing- 
career, Alberto Bimboni, well known 
associated with her in rehearsing 
alarge has time to 
a Gluck true tradition in French roles. Upon 
Hans Morgenstern to America, who in days 
operatic roles to Jean and Edouard De Reszke, 
Mary Garden, Nellie Melba, Geraldine Farrar, Olive Frem 
tadt, and many other famous singers, again assisted Mme 
Mott with his excellent musicianship and perfected Teresa 
Gluck in song and repertory. As in the case of 
all other operatic singers of Mme. Mott's tuition, Mr. 
Morgenstern has given to Miss Gluck, acknowledged operatic 
routine and accuracy which is bringing her success under 
the baton of the great conductors. While in Florence Miss 
Gluck sang for Leopold Mugnone, who is said to have pro 
irtist equipped to succeed in first parts in 
the well known opera houses. Maestro Mugnone has interested 
himself to secure the young singer guest performances in 
various cities of Italy and is keeping her repertory up to the 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS 

Mi.wauker, Wis.—The Milwaukee musical season opened 
brilliantly with a concert by Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, before an audience of 3,000 Civic Con 
Association members. Gigli received an ovation. 
Civic Music Association presented Alfred Hiles Ber 
Milwaukee baritone, in recital on October 12, and 
violinist, with Mrs. Winogene Kirchner, accom 
panist, in a recital on October 26 in the Athenaeum before 
appreciative audiences. The Civic Music Association, which 
has been recently reorganized, is sponsoring a series of four 
concerts by local artists exclusively and their plan has met 
with universal favor. 

On October 28, the United States Marine Band appeared 
here for the first time in concert, under the direction of 
Captain William J. Santelmann. The engagement, which 
was under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club, provided an 
afternoon and evening performance, that in the afternoon 
being given over almost completely to the members of the 
numerous school bands of the city. Upstairs and down were 
filled with enthusiastic embryo bandsmen, who applauded 
with a sincerity and ey that brought enough encores 
to double the program. Captain Santelmann is evidently a 
musician of the progressive kind, for his program was note- 
worthy for its lack of hackneyed numbers. Several Russian 
compositions, by Elgar, Tschaikowsky and Wieniawski, 
proved an agreeable treat. The band is superbly routined, 
playing with a precision and verve that set the blood tingling. 
An interesting variation in the program occurred when Cap- 
tain Santelmann announced that the band would play a march, 
The Pride of the United States, by Harry O'Neil, Milwaukee 
trumpeter, who is also a professor of English and conductor 
of the band of Washington High School. 

fhe Marion Andrews Concert Bureau opened its season’s 
activities with a concert, October 31, by the Mischa Elman 
String Quartet, at the Pabst Theater. The gifted violinist 
was presented in a new role and it was an experience which 
was thrilling for every member of the enthusiastic audience. 
Chere was excellent evidence that a good many hundred peo- 
ple here are devoted to the meticulous beauty of chamber 
music, for the concert concerned itself with no series and 
therefore. cach person was there because of a desire to listen 
to what of the highest forms of music. There was 


cert 
The 


gen, a 
Pearl Brice, 


Is one 


highest standard. He also is instructing her in new operas, 
Turandot being the latest learned. Before leaving America, 
Teresa Gluck was prepared to sing Pagliacci, Boheme (Mimi 
and Musetta), Butterfly, Traviata, Carmen, Micaela and 
Frasquita, Aida, Il Trovatore, Tales oi Hoffman, Hansel 
and Gretel, Faust and Manon, She frequently went to the 
Metropolitan to hear these operas in order to become famil 
iar with the orchestration and ensemble and to form a mental 
picture of the operas as a whole. 

In listing the names of those who assisted Mme. Mott in 
educating Teresa Gluck, the artist, mention should be made of 
Mrs. W. H. Wheatdroft with whom she practised and mem- 
orized her music in preparation for repertory lessons with 
Mme oe sig Sight reading was studied under the direction 
of Mme. C. Trotin, French - Mrs. Julian Ellinger, Italian 
with eel Succini and V. Padula, German with Prof. 
Menco Stern and acting with Signor ‘Agnini, stage manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Mr. Grier. 

Before going to Europe, Miss Gluck was heard in a num- 
ber of concerts and three operatic performances. She ap 
peared at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on the same 
program with such celebrities as Bertha Kalich (who also 
studied with Mme. Mott) and Zangwill, the poet, and was 
so well received that she had to sing several encores, Miss 
Gluck sang at the Manhattan Opera House in New York 
and at Carnegie Hall, winning enthusiastic approval on both 
occasions, 

It is interesting to note that Teresa Gluck was the only 
honored American guest at the marriage, reception and din- 
ner of Mme. Tetrazzini and Pietro Vernati, having been 
invited by the celebrated diva herself. 

In addition to Miss Gluck’s gifts as a musician she is 
big-hearted, and her consecration to art is wholly to bring 
happiness to her listeners and relief to the needy. In free 
moments she has repeatedly sung for the aged, the blind 
and the afflicted. 

The date for 
yet been set. 

Artists from Alice Garrigue Mott's studio have appeared 
with the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera companies, at 
Covent Garden (London), Vienna (Austria), Prague 
(Czechoslovakia), Coburg, Cologne, Wiesbaden, Meintz 
(Germany), and in Naples and Rome, Italy. A. G. 


Teresa Gluck’s return to America has not 





considerable curiosity, too, as to the virtuosity of the quartet 
even with so distinguished a leader, but long before the open- 
ing number was concluded, the audience knew that the splen 
did artists assisting Elman were more than equal to the 
demands made upon them. William Schubert, viola; Edwin 
3achmann, second violin; and Horace Britt, cello, are all 
possessed of a fine, polished and superlative art which in 
consonance with that of Elman, provided an afternoon of 
splendid enjoyment. In each of the three quartets which 
made up the program, one was aware of the elan, the peculiar 
vitality which has always marked Elman’s interpretations ; 
in phrasing, in rhythmical quality and in the breadth of read- 
ings, his pronounced personality was clearly perceptible. On 
the other hand, not once did that golden tone dominate the 
other instruments, except when legitimately called upon to 
do so. M A. 


Rudolph Reuter § Summer Master Class 


The recent presence of Rudolph Reuter in Los Angeles 
resulted in the arrangement of a master class in piano playing 
for next summer. Many former students of Mr. Reuter’s 
Chicago summer master classes who live in California and 
ee western states are forming the nucleus of what will 
be a large gathering of pianists desirous of getting instruc- 
tion from a nationally and internationally known virtuoso. 
Arrangements are completed for classes both in Hollywood 
and Santa Monica. The latter will enable master class 
students to live at the cool beach resort and to work there 
within a short distance of the ocean, Santa Monica being 
fifteen miles from Los Angeles by interurban. A committee 
is to be formed with Julia Rebeil, head of the piano depart- 
ment of the University of Arizona, in charge. 


Reading Choral Society Benefited 


recent Drive in Reading for a musical foundation 


The 
brought in close to $26,000. Among several organizations 
which will be benefited is the Reading Choral Society, which 
for the past six years has been giving concerts, assisted by 
forty men from the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of N. Lindsay Norden. It is the intention to make 
a drive each succeeding year in order to create a large 
Foundation for furthering the musical interests of the city. 
The Reading Choral Society has had many difficulties in 
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past seasons, but has steadily surmounted them until it now 
stands among the first choral societies of the country, and 
having the good fortune to be assisted by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra group each time, has presented concerts of unusual 
excellence. ——— 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Sart Lake City, Uran.—The Lucy Gates Grand Opera 
Association of this city successfully presented Bizet’s Car- 
men at the Salt Lake Theater for four nights, commencing 
October 13. Among those present at the opening produc- 
tion was Randolph Hartley, librettist of the America grand 
opera, Poia. Lucy Gates originated one of the important 
roles of this opera, and the audience was delighted with her 
presentation of Carmen. She was in excellent voice and 
was enthusiastically received, as were also the two other 
principals—Alfonso Romero as Don Jose, whose artistic ren- 
dition was splendid, and Herbert Gould as the colorful 
Toreador, whose resonant bass voice won great applause. 
The entire cast showed the effect of strenuous rehearsal. 

The Musical Arts Society of Salt Lake presented the 
tenor, Mario Chamlee, on October 29. This artist appeared 
as the first in a series of five delightful programs which will 
be given during the coming season. 

An all-star benefit musicale was given recently for the six 
Utah artists who are winners in the Intermountain District 
Contest in the Sesquicentennial music competition. There 
were six numbers on the program by the following artists 
of this city: Alexander Schreiner, Margaret Lynn, William 
Peterson, Reginald Beales, Marguerite Jepperson and the 
University of Utah Glee "Club. This concert .was given 
under the auspices of The State Federation of Music Clubs, 
of which Mrs. E. D. Corfman of Salt Lake, is chairman. 
The Utah winners in this music contest in the Intermountain 
District are: Winnifred Ward, pianist; Alice Anderson, 
violinist; Margaret Anderson, soprano; Ethel Lind, con 
tralto; George Spencer, cellist, and A. A, Selander, organist. 
The winning tenor from this territory is Kennith Henderson 
of Idaho. The national contest was held in Philadelphia, 
November 1 and 2. 

Reginald Beales, violinist of this city, gave a recital at 
the Ladies Literary Clubhouse, October 25, with Wm. Peter- 
son as accompanist. Both of these artists have recently re- 
turned from New York. 

Edward P. Kimball, principal organist of the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, has recently resigned from the position of 
director of the Paramount Empress Theater Orchestra and 
will devote his time exclusively to his studio work. 

Edna Swanson Ver Haar, Swedish-American contralto, 
was the first attraction of the Ogden, Utah, all-star musical 
series, in a concert at the Ogden Tabernacle, October 25. 
Others to follow in the series are Emil Rousseau, tenor ; 
Vera Poppe, cellist; Hubert Carlin, pianist, and Max Rosen, 
violinist. 

Organization of the Salt Lake Oratorio Society on a more 
substantial basis than he sretofore was effected on October 24, 
at the first meeting of the society for this season. 

_ Musical circles of this city have enjoyed an unusual treat 
in the appearance of Jan Rubini, violinist, composer, and 
conductor, who recently led the bill at the Pantages Theater. 

The McCune School of Music and Art of this city is or- 
ganizing, under the direction of Albert Shepherd, a string 
ensemble of twenty-four members, consisting of violins, 
violas, cellos, double basses and two pianos. Only artist- 
players are being admitted so that an exceptionally high 
artistic standard may be maintained, according to Tracy Y. 
Cannon, director of this organization. V. B. 


Klibansky Pupils to the Fore 


Sergei Klibansky received the following letter from Dr. 
Chapman, director of the Maine Festivals, in regards to the 
successful appearance of his artist-pupil, Fannye Louise 
Block : 

I cannot let another day pass without 
of your pupil, Miss Block, at the Maine 
mendous impression. 

What a glorious voice and marvelous tone-production! 

She was recalled many times 

Again I acclaim you as one of the greatest teachers of this country. 

(Signed) W. R. CHapman, 

Aimee Punshon, Edna Coyle and Paul Simmons, three of 
Mr. Klibansky’s pupils, were heard at a concert, October 
24, at the Clinton High School, They were received with 
hearty applause and had to give many encores. Aimee 
Punshon was soloist at the Guild concert, Steinway Hall, 
October 27. Vivian Hart, coloratura soprano, gave a recital 
t Aeolian Hall on November 22. 


success 
a tre 


writing you of the 
festivals; she made 


Lucille Chalfant Entertains Mrs. Walker 


Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, who made a great 
success at the opening of the Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicales on November 6, was hostess at a luncheon fol- 
lowing the concert at which Mrs. Walker, wife of the 


Mayor, was guest of honor. Mayor Walker appeared long 


enough to congratulate the singer. 
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IN OPERATIC DEBUT AS MADAM BUTTERFLY AT COMO 


SCORES BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


AND IS 
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La Tosca 


Madam Butterfly 
La Traviata 


La Boheme 


Aida 
Il Trovatore 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—For the concerts of November 5, 6 
and 8, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Efrem Zimbalist was 
presented as soloist, playing the Brahms concerto in D for 
violin and orchestra. His performance of this difficult com- 
position was masterly in every particular; not only was his 
technic impeccable and his tone rich and powerful, but also 
his keen mind and musicianly interpretation all conspired to 
give a superb rendition. The difficult first and last move- 
ments were matched by the marvellous beauty of the 
Adagio. The audience evidenced great enthusiasm by recall- 
ing Mr. Zimbalist many times at the close. The Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 3, in A minor, held first place on the pro- 
gram, having been substituted for the Miaskowsky Sym- 
phony which was scheduled for that place. The change was 
due to the inability to get all the parts for the new symphony. 
The change was also marked by the first appearance this 
season of Artur Rodzinski, new assistant conductor, who gave 
a musicianly and pleasing reading of this beautiful sym- 
phony. Dr. Stokowski conducted the orchestra in its accom- 
paniment of the Brahms concerto, and in the final number— 
Vorspiel and Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde by Wagner. 
The last was magnificently read and played. 

The Philadelphia Music Club held its first meeting of the 
season on November 9, in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. The novelty feature of the program was an interesting 
Prologue, written by Mrs. Charles A. Dimon, which con- 
sisted of a scene, representing the interior of the secretary’s 
office of the Philadelphia Music Club and some of the busi- 
ness transacted there. The remaining part of the program 
was devoted to a very enjoyable concert, which was given by 
the following artists: Mildred Faas, soprano; Lena Bricker, 
contralto; Florence Wightman, harpist; Cecelia Bonawitz 
Kane, violinist; Dr. John B. Becker, tenor; Wilbur Evans, 
baritone; LeRoy Anspach, pianist; and a trio composed of 
Florence Haenle, violinist; Effie Irene Hubbard, cellist ; 
and Estella Mayer, pianist. The following appeared as 
accompanists: Katharine Loman Clothier for Mr. Evans 
and Dr. Becker, Helen Ferguson for Miss Faas, Clarence 


Fuhrman for Mrs, Kane, and Estella Mayer for Miss 
Bricker. 
For its third Sunday evening entertainment, the Penn 


Athletic Club Musical Association presented Burton Holmes 
in a fascinating lecture on Seeing America. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra gave the first of three 
concerts to be given here this season, on November 11, at the 
Academy of Music, with Walter Damrosch conducting, 
and Paul Kochanski, violinist, as soloist. The opening num- 
ber was the Mozart Symphony in D, so pleasing in its 
artful simplicity. Following this came the Bach concerto in 
A minor for violin and orchestra, in which Mr. Kochanski 
did some exquisite playing. The Andante was especially 
beautiful and displayed the depth and richness of the soloist’s 
tone. La Nuit Ensorcelee by Chopin-Aubert was a charm 
ing collection of favorite Chopin numbers, cleverly joined 
and orchestrated, closing with the Etude No. 3, op. 10, 
played exquisitely by Dr. Damrosch on the piano. Before 
the next number, comprising the two Debussy Nocturnes 
(Nuages and Fetes), Dr. Damrosch explained something of 
the meaning of them, thereby increasing the enjoyment of 
the audience. Mr. Kochanski was again heard in Tzig: a7 
(Rapsodie de Concert) for violin with orchestra, by Rave 
The savage abandon of this composition was well Maca 
out by the soloist’s excellent technic. The closing number 
was the brilliant Prelude to The Mastersingers, by Wagner. 
Dr. Damrosch’s readings of Wagner have long stood 
supreme and this was no exception. He was recalled many 
times by the enthusiastic audience. 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened a week of grand 
opera at the Shubert Theater, on November 1, with a fine 
performance of Tosca by Puccini, Bianca Saroya, in the 
title role, was decidedly the star of the evening. Her acting, 
as well as her singing, was especially good and the applause 
following the a aria in the second act was long and 
vigorous. Franco ° lafuro, as Cavaradossi; Lorenzo Conati, 
as Scarpia; Francesco Curci as Spoletta; Luigi De Cesare, 


as Scharrone, and the Jailer, Andrea Mongelli, as Cesare 
Angellotti; Natale Cervi, as the Sacristan; Philine Falco, 
as the Shepherd Boy, completed the cast. Aida was given 


November 2, with Clara Jacobo in the title role. Mme. 
Jacobo’s powerful voice was heard to good advantage in 
the popular arias and duets, and the audience evidenced 
marked approval of her interpretation. Gaetano Tommasini 
made a fine Radames. Stella DeMette repeated her previous 
triumphs as the haughty Amneris, both vocally and 
dramatically. Gino Lulli, as Amonasro; Andrea Mongelli, 
as Ramfis; Natale Cervi, as the King; Francesco Curci, 
as the Messenger, and Philine Falco, as the Priestess, were 
equally good. The Ballet by Maria Yurieva, assisted by 
Miles. Zari, Madson and the corps de ballet, was splendid. 
An exceptionally fine performance of Faust was given 
at the matinee, November 3, with Onofrei in the title role, 
and Saroya, as Marguerite. These two young artists were 
a joy to see and hear. Mongelli, Interrante, Schalker, 
Grimar and Falco were excellent. Peroni conducted. The 
same evening, La Traviata was presented with Tina Paggi, 
as Violetta; she made a very favorable i impression both as to 
acting and singing. The difficult coloratura arias were received 
most enthusiastically. Tafuro, Conati, Falco, Curci, DeCesare 
and Cervi were also good. Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci were presented November 4. Both were well 
given. In the first, Gladys Axman scored as Santuzza as 
did also Franco Tafuro, as Turiddu. Miss Axman has a 
voice of outstandingly beautiful quality and shows ample 
knowledge of how to use it. She sang with artistry and 
skill, and her acting is noticeably fine. The other parts were 
adequately taken by Bernice Schalker, Beatrice Altieri and 
Giuseppe Interrante. The three principals in Pagliacci were 
warmly received in their respective roles—Saroya, as Nedda; 
Conati, as Tonio, and Tommasini, as Canio. Interrante, 
Silvio, and Francesco Curci, Beppo, took their parts well. 
Rigoletto, presented on November 5, proved one of the most 
popular offerings of the week. ‘The audience heard a 
particularly well-balanced and finished performance. Lorenzo 
Conati sang the title role. Consuelo Escobar made a pleas- 
ing Gilda, with a voice that was pure and true, and which 
she managed with ease. Her Caro Nome received tremendous 


applause. Dimitri Onofrei’s tenor was heard to advantage 
in the role of the Duke. The others who did justice to 
their parts were: Andrea Mongelli, Bernice Schalker, 


Natale Cervi, Eloi Grimar, Philine Falco, Francesco Curci, 
Florilla Shaw and Luigi DeCesare. Carmen was offered 
for the Saturday matinee. The opera chosen for the 
closing performance was Il Trovatore, in which Clara 
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Jacobo sang Leonore with conspicuous success, Gaetano 
Tommasini was splendid as Manrico. Stella DeMette did 
especially fine work as Azucena. Gino Lulli, as the Count; 
Francesco Curci, as Ruiz, and Natale Cervi as Ferando; 
were satisfactory. The chorus continued to produce a 
favorable impression. Peroni was the conductor for all of 
the performances. : M. M. C. 


Two Reengagements for Munz in Syracuse 


Due to the outstanding success he achieved on his first 
ig for the Salon Musicale, Syracuse, N. Y., Mieczys- 
law Munz was reengaged for an appearance for the same 
organization this season on October 29. Being heard at this 
performance by the president of the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce, the artist was persuaded to remain over a day 
in the city to broadcast a special half-hour program under the 
auspices of that body, thus totaling three appearances in the 
up-state metropolis within a sane 


Women’s Philharmonic Society Gives Program 


The opening musicale of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society took place November 7, at Steinway Hall, when a 
program of vocal and piano solos was given by members. 
Charlotte Manning, pianist, played the Impromptu (Mac- 
Dowell) and Titania (Wely). Mabel Robeson, soprano, 
sang the aria from Herodiade (Massenet) and My Cross, 
My Crown, with the composer, Edwin Walker, at the piano. 
Gertrude Hamilton, soprano, sang an aria from Carmen, 
Haiden Réslein (Schubert) and Der Nussbaum (Schumann), 
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accompanied by Mrs. Cannes. Ida Romaner, soprano, sang 
two arias, La Forza del Destino and Roberto Le Diable, 
Mr. Ermeloff at the piano. Marian Ohlsen, pianist, played 
a transcription from Traviata, and Valse in E. flat (Davis). 
Lillian Croxton, soprano, sang Proch’s Variations, with flute 
obligato (Violet Conklin), and Lo! Here the Gentle Lark 
(Bishop) accompanied by Maud Reiff. 

All the numbers were enthusiastically applauded by the 
members and friends, who filled the rooms. Ada Heine- 
mann was hostess, with Mrs. Henry Walker and Eleanor 
Armstrong receiving. 








Quartet Concert at Institute of Musical Art 


The Musical Art Quartet, a group organized this year, 
will give a concert at the alma mater of its members, the 
Institute of Musical Art, on November 27. The members 
of the quartet are Sascha Jacobsen, first violin; Marie 
Romaet Rosanoff, cellist; Bernard Ocko, second violin, and 
Louis Kaufman, viola. Sascha Jacobsen joined the faculty 
of the Institute this fall and all of the members are graduates 
of that institution. They have given a series of concerts 
in New York and the East this fall with decided success. 


Winifred Macbride Back i in America 


After a summer spent abroad, Winifred Macbride re 
turned to America on the Celtic, arriving in New York, 
November 15. While in Europe Miss Macbride gave a 
joint recital with her sister, Florence Macbride, violinist, 


and won warm praise from the press and crema 




















SOPKIN 


BOSTON DEBUT 


(Jordan Hall, Nov. 2, 1926) 


Stefan 


Violinist 


in auspicious 





PHILIP HALE in the Boston Herald 
played the concerto after 


tion night; he 


rich and warm, his phrasing musical ; 
small degree of technical proficiency. 





Mr. Sopkin is a courageous young man, and not only because he gave a recital on elec- 
a sonata, and then, 
that is not for babes and sucklings in musical enjoyment. In 
he is evidently an honest player, who has attained no 


nothing daunted, added a suite 


lyric passages his tone was 








upper registers considerable luster. 





A. H.M.in the Boston Transcript 


Mr. Sopkin draws from his violin a tone of 


appeared to be at one with the Bloch Suite. 
daring melodic leap, he made them all integral parts of a beautiful whole. 


His technic is large, but never intrudes. He 
Poignant phrase, biting dissonance, 
Mr. 


Sopkin also shows a certain originality as a composer. 
took a simple melody by one Ribaupierre. 
around it he threw arabesques peculiar to his instrument. 


rich warmth and glow, and in its 


In the “ 
To it he set harmonies for violin alone, 


Swiss Lullaby” he 








interest of his audience. 
is vigorous and clear. 


his playing. 





C.S.S.in the Christian Science Monitor 
Mr. Sopkin possesses many an attribute which should have held the 
He plays with a sharply decisive tone. 
Brightness and a modicum of nuance flow through 


His attack 








Steinway Hall 


New York Recital—Aeolian Hall, Dec. 13, 1926 


Soloist with Chicago Symphony Orchestra — 
Dec. 31—Jan. 


Concert Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


New York 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Detroit, Micu.—The concert season in Detroit was fully 
Jaunched with the first pair of subscription concerts of the 
orchestra at Orchestra Hall, October 14 and 15. A gala 
cecasion it was, with a capacity house. When Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch entered, he was greeted with a volley of applause 
and the audience arose to welcome him. After acknowledg- 
ing his greeting he lifted his baton and the orchestra swung 
into the strains of the Lenore Overture, No. 3, playing with 
such smoothness and finish that the men had to rise to 
acknowledge the applause at the end. Then came the 
Brahms Symphony in C minor, op. 68, splendidly played. 
\t the close Mr. Gabrilowitsch was repeatedly recalled and 
was presented with a huge wreath and basket of flowers, 
but the audience was not satisfied until the men again arose. 
After the intermission Debussy’s two nocturnes, Nuages and 
Fetes, given, the elusive beauty of the one and the 
rhythmic gayety of the other affording a fine contrast. The 
program brilliantly with the second Hungarian 
Khapsody of Liszt. The evening was the orchestra’s own, 
there being no soloist, and it was fully equal to the occasion. 

For the second pair of concerts, October 21 and 22, Flor- 
Easton was the soloist and acquitted herself to the 
satisfaction of all present, pleasing by her beautiful 
gracious and artistic interpretations. The 
orchestral numbers were the overture to Der Freischutz, 
on the occasion of the centenary of Weber’s death; Schu- 
mann's Fourth ayegnent in D minor, played without pause ; 


were 


closed 


once 
evident 


voice, presence 


tossi’s Intermezzi Goldoniani, and an Oriental fantasie, 
Ismaley, by Balakireff, orchestrated by Casella, presented 
for the first time in Detroit Its rich color and riotous 
rhythms set the pulses tingling and called forth much 


applause. Throughout the evening, whether in accompani- 
ment or alone, the orchestra maintained the high standard 
set at the first concert and was again obliged to stand twice 
during the evening in response to insistent applause. 

lhe afternoon of October 17, Victor Kolar led the orches- 
tra through a program of numbers requested by the patrons 


of the Belle Isle Concerts during the summer. There was 

fine house and both the orchestra and its director were 
given a hearty welcome. The numbers were the Poet and 
Peasant Overture, Suppe; the Peer Gynt suite No. 1, 


op. 46; To a Wild Rose, MacDowell; Spring Song and 
Spinning Mendelssohn; Military March from Elgar's 
Pomp and Circumstance, with D'Avignon Morel at the organ. 
lhe second half of the program comprised Danse Macabre, 
Saint-Saéns, violin obbligato by Ilya Scholnik; The Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube, Strauss; Ave Maria, Bach-Gounod, obbli- 
gato by Mr. Scholnik; Al Fresco, Herbert, arid March Belle 
Isle, Kolar. The program was played to the satisfaction of 
every one 

lhree out-of-town engagements were filled by the orches- 
tra during the week: Lansing, afternoon and evening, Oc- 
tober 9; Grand Rapids, evening of October 19, and Kala- 
mazoo, afternoon and evening of October 20. 

October 4, at Orchestra Hall, Rosamond Johnson and 
Gordon Taylor gave a program of spirituals, containing 
many old favorites and others not so familiar. 

October 5, in Orchestra Hall, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Club, the Princess Pat Band was heard, and the 
next evening, at 3 Masonic Temple, under the auspices of 
the Shadukiam Grotto, the United States Marine band. 
and his Band gave two concerts at Orchestra Hall. 

October 11, at Arcadia, the Philharmonic Course opened 
with Lawrence Tibbett and Maria Kurenko in joint recital. 
Mr. Tibbett’s triumphs of the past were repeated here. 
Repetitions and encores were insistently demanded and graci- 


»pon,g, 


Sousa 


ously given. Mme. Kurenko’s brilliant soprano was heard 
to good advantage in her various groups while the duet 
from Rigoletto, between her and Mr. Tibbett, was beauti- 


fully sung. Edward Harris accompanied for Mr. Tibbett 
and Ralph Douglas for Mme. Kurenko. 
Marion Talley gave a recital at Orchestra 


tober 16 


Hall, Oc- 
M. S. 


Godowsky Dedicates Work to Robert Braun 


Leopold Godowsky has dedicated his latest work to Rob- 
ert Braun, director of the Braun School of Music in Potts- 
ville, Pa. It is the ninth transcription of Franz Schubert's 
Litany for All Souls’ Day, and was written by Godowsky 
on board the 5S. S. Berengaria between New York and Cher- 


bourg. In his letter to Mr. Braun, Godowsky wrote: “The 
transcription of the Litany, which I dedicate to you, I fin- 
ished on the steamer three days before we landed. All who 


have heard it consider this transcription the 
ful of the series. I like it myself; 
postlude; it is deeply felt—judge it 
Litany will be featured on all of Mr. 
grams this season. 


most success- 
particularly the last 
for yourself!” The 
Braun's concert pro- 


The Institute of Musical Art Notes 


The orchestra of the Institute of Musical Art will have 


1inety-seven members this year, the largest of any time 
since its first organization. The student body is also the 


largest in the history of the Institute, 


numbering 1,016. This 


MUSICAL COURIER 


is the third time that there has been a thousand students 
in the Institute for the fall term. 

Karl Kraeuter, violinist, gave the first of the regular series 
of Artist’s Recitals at the Institute of Musical Art, No- 
vember 13. Donald Tovey, English pianist, gave a program 
for the Institute students, November 8, for which he did not 
announce a program but played in response to requests from 
the students in the audience. 


HAROLD BAUER HAS 
OVATION IN AMSTERDAM 


AMSTERDAM.—The Hungarian violinist, Jelly d’Aranyi, has 
made her debut here with tremendous success. Seldom is it 
our privilege to hear a musican of such great talent and one 
who so continuously holds the interest of her public. Besides 
playing a sonata of Tartini and one of Bach tor violin alone, 
this splendid artist gave us the Rhapsodie Tzigane by Ravel 
(dedicated to her), a Tarantelle by Szymanowski, and sev- 
eral other pieces. 

Another violinist recently heard was Yvonne Astruc, who 
appeared as soloist at one of the orchestral concerts. She 
played a Mozart concerto and Chausson’s Poéme with con- 
siderable success. At another orchestral concert Harold 
Bauer played the Beethoven G major concerto and was the 
recipient of a great ovation. 





Ernest Toy’s Continuous Success 

Ernest Toy, Australian violinist, with Eva Leslie Toy, 
his assisting artist, had the signal honor of being chosen 
for a short recital program on November 4 under the auspices 
of the State of Minnesota Educational Association. They 
played for an audience of about four thousand teachers and 
educators, where they had an instant and splendid success 
and were asked for appearances by many of the teachers 
for another season in their respective cities and towns. These 
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artists remained in Minneapolis for an entire week, filling 


engagements in that city and St. Paul. After that they 
were scheduled to visit other Minnesota cities and towns 
with a few dates in North Dakota. They will return to 
Chicago about December 18. 


La Forge-Berumen Studios 

Betty Burr, soprano, has been engaged as soloist at the 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

A group of La Forge-Bertimen pupils presented a program 
for the New York Madrigal Club at Steinway Hall recently. 
Edna Bachman, soprano, was heard in two groups accom- 
panied by Mary Frances Wood. Miss Bachman has ap- 
peared with great success throughout the East. She has a 
voice of excellent quality, wide range and brilliance and she 
uses it well. Miss Wood’s accompaniments were artistic 
and supporting. Elizabeth Andres, contralto, displayed to 
advantage her rich, sonorous voice in two groups. Hilda 
Holpeer ably accompanied her. Myrtle Alcorn gave two 
groups of piano solos in which she revealed technical ability 
above the average. Miss Alcorn has interpretative sense 
and plays with an understanding of her text. Julius Seebach, 
baritone, sang two groups and displayed a well-placed voice 
of good quality. He also sings with style. Helen Scharf- 
meister gave good aan bo at the piano. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PirrspurcH, ,Pa.—Opera enthusiasts of Pittsburgh and 
surrounding cities, who were captivated by the splendid per- 
formance of the Manhattan Opera Company last season, 
welcomed the return of this excellent organization in the 
opening number of May Beegle’s Course. 

Virginia Kendrick, a pupil of Mrs. James Stephen Martin 
and a promising young singer in the city, won the state 
prize in the contralto section of the National Interstate 
Student Contest, conducted by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, under the auspices of the Sesquicentennial. 

In the Pittsburgh Musical Institute recital room, Frank 
Kennedy gave a piano recital. 

President's Day opened the season for the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club in the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall. The receiving line 
consisted of Mrs. F. F. Rohrer, president; Mrs. Will Ear- 
hart and Helen Heiner, vice-presidents; Mrs. J. Smith 
Christy, recording secretary; Mrs. Jesse Yuille, Federation 
secretary, and Mrs. Charles Heinroth, treasurer. 

The usual free organ recital was given in Carnegie Hall, 
Northside, by Dr. Casper P. Kock, city organist, assisted 
by Barbara Bess Wellman, contralto, who was accompanied 
by Frederic Lotz. 

A recital was given at the Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church by Alfred Hamer, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. 

In the Pittsburgh Musical Institute recital room, a higher 
inte —— recital was given, the following students taking 
part: Sara Horvitz; Elaine Foraker, Nancy Metcalf, Mary 
Hill, Sylvia Ross, "Agnes Shradle, Helen Falcone, Martha 
Fisher, Ruth Winters, Helen Kwiatanowski and Robert 
Owrey. 

In the Pittsburgh Musical Institute recital room a junior 
recital was given by the following students: Jane Mc- 
Whirter, Dorothy Simpson, Jack Ellen, Ruth Hadley, Mary 
R. Chaseman, Marion Jones, Helen Archer, Arline Green, 
Lois Smith, Dorothy Sargent, Ellen Moorehead, Anna May 
Corry, Mary Kathryn Whysail, Mary Stephenson, Flora 
June Cowan, Lyndis Johnston and Winifred White. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute Chorus is now rehears- 
ing Flotow’s Martha, which is one of several operas to be 
produced by Institute forces this season. 

Carl Rosenberg, violinist, was heard in a recital, assisted 
by Earl Truxell, pianist, and Ralph Lewando, in the Lewando 
studios. 

An orchestra concert and entertainment was given by the 
Emery Brotherhood Orchestra, L. D. Bert, director, assisted 
by Margaret Spaulding, soloist, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, featuring Edgar A. Guest, poet. 

The pupils of J. H. Habbert gave a recital at his residence 
studio. The pupils who played were: Marion Werner, 
Carrine Ungerer, Charles Bucher, Alice Friedrich, Florence 
Taylor, Ruth Sief, Marion Ulrich, Moritz Apitzsch, Gladys 
Bartley, Charles Pieffer, Joette Lyon and Ruth Nauman. 
J. Thaler, tenor, and Grace Krutz, soprano, assisted the 
students. 

The Progressive Music Circle of Northside held a meeting 
at the John Morrow School. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. J. L. Crown, president; 
Mrs. C. Neal and Mrs. Winkler, vice-presidents; Harriet 
Nende, secretary and treasurer; Anna Esser, librarian; 
Mrs. J. H. Esser, corresponding secretary. 

The community concerts offered at the Irene Kaufman 
Settlement are open to the public. 

A musicale was given at the Venango County Club, Oil 
City, for the invited guests of Mrs. E. V. D. Selden. The 
program was given by Mary Redmand, violinist; Ralph 
Federer, pianist ; Cass Ward Whitney, baritone, and William 
H. Oetting, accompanist, all of the faculty of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute. 

Mrs. Charles Walker sang several numbers at the first 
meeting of the year held by the Women’s Club of Latrobe. 

Under the auspices of the Ladies’ Missionary Society of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Latrobe, Adelaide Aiken, 
soprano, of Genoa, Italy, formerly with the Metropolitan 
Opera, was heard in a recital in the church. 

The Central Presbyterian Church of Tarentum recently 
offered a special music program by F. F. Hardman, tenor, 
teacher of voice at the Slippery Rock Normal School. 

The band of the Thomas B. Anderson Post of the Latrobe 
American Legion left recently in a special car for the 
National Convention at Philadelphia. 

Raspillarie and his Manos Orchestra have been engaged 
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for the winter to play in the Penn Albert Hotel, Greens- 
burg, each Sunday evening. 
Joseph Jannotta, George Wilson and James Tucci, three 


Monessen musicians, members of Bob McGowan’s Orchestra, 
opened the Vogue Music Club in the Vogue jewelry store. 

Under the auspices of the young people’s department, a 
sacred musical program was given in the Church’ of the 
Brethren, Greensburg. 


The Ritz Quartet appeared at the Tarentum Y. M. C. A. 


Tarentum, gave a recital 
B. McM. 


Lillie music teacher of 
Church. 
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Doris Doe, at the 










best. 
Tribune. 


Another contralto, Doris Doe, 
should be considered a synonym for anonymity. 







Gunn in Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


x00dman, has a voice of a more brilliant type, with a splen- 
did, sweeping, dashing manner, also with a fine range and power. 
of unfamiliar French songs was interesting at all times and thrilling at the 
She ought to be able to.sing anything—Kdward Moore, 


presented reasons why her name no longer 
For a singer whose high 
spirits run almost consistently to the level of joyousness, she seems to have 
devoted unusual care to the development of a voice. 


CHICAGO CONFIRMS NEW YORK AND BOSTON OPINION OF DORIS DOE 


A group : 


in Chicago 


. . Glenn Dillard 





from the Beginning 


‘ Doris Doe made known she is an expert and delightful singer, the best possible 
sort of representative of the new generation of American artists. 
individual, and perfectly mastered voice was well used throughout an inter- 
esting program.—Eugene Stinson in Chicago Journal. 


Doris Doe sang with beautiful vocal qualities, with a voice which has both 
power and pliability, and with an ingratiating stage presence.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld in Chicago Daily News. 


Miss Doe has a contralto voice of good quality, range and volume.—Karlton 
% Hackett in Chicago Evening Post. 


Doris Doe Has Studied Continuously with Sibyl Sammis-M acDermid 


A highly 
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GANNA WALSKA 


On Current European Tour 


“HER BEAUTIFUL VOICE, WHICH SHE MASTERED 
IN A WONDERFUL WAY, MADE HER TRIUMPH...” 


Today we had a very interesting performance of “Madame 
BUTTERFLY” with Mme. GANNA WALSKA, who is a very 
cultivated singer. Her voice, especially in the high tones, is per- 
fect and sonorous and of continual charm. 

As a dramatic artist, Mme. GANNA WALSKA interprets 
“Madame BUTTERFLY” in a very interesting way. 

The play of her face, her gestures are expressive and strong. 
She throws into this work a profusion of new colours. She played 
the great scene of harakiri with such dramatic sense, with so 
much taste and delicacy, that she was very much applauded.— 
Ujsag, Budapest. 


Mme. GANNA WALSKA is not only one of the most beautiful 
women of the world; she is a great artist who has worked much. 
She has a very lovely voice, and her talent increases every day. 
She made a very great impression on the large audience which 
came last Saturday to the performance of “Madame BUTTER- 
FLY.” 

The stylistic gestures, infinitely graceful, with which she inter- 
prets the heroine, and her dramatic sense, so strong and supple, 
make her a marvellous singing actress, who leaves behind her in 
Budapest the memory of an artist whose talent will make her 
triumph on the most important stages of the world.—Farago 
Jeno, Budapest. 


Mme. GANNA WALSKA has just had a very warm ovation in 
the part of “Madame BUTTERFLY,” which she sang with great 
talent. The performance did much honor to the director, 
M. Sebastian.—Pexter Lloyd, Budapest. 


The Parisian singer, Mme. GANNA WALSKA, a Pole by 
birth, was heard for the first time in Budapest a few days ago. 

Her interpretation of Madame BUTTERFLY’S part assured 
her a very great success.—Stunde, Wien. 


A very beautiful Polish singer, Mme. GANNA WALSKA, 
whose silhouette and profile recall certain well-known portraits 
of the Countess of Castiglione, was heard for the first time in 
Lyon, after having had much success in Paris and elsewhere. 

Her perfect art triumphed with ease over the numerous diffi- 


Said the Lyon (France) Republicain 


culties accumulated in Elvira’s aria in Mozart's “DON JUAN.” 
This aria is very rarely sung (by reason of its difficulty) in the 
performances of Mozart's masterpiece, on our lyric stages.—Salut 
Public, Lyon. 


The second part of the program included ELVIRA’S aria, so 
rarely sung when DON JUAN is given. 

Mme. WALSKA was not afraid of the obstacles. Her beautiful 
voice, which she mastered in a wonderful way, made her triumph, 
to our great joy, over the difficulties assembled in the piece, as if 
on purpose.—Lyon Republicain. 


Mme. GANNA WALSKA, a singer of exceptional artistic tem- 
perament, sang with infinite taste the very difficult aria of 
DONNA ELVIRA, from Mozart’s DON JUAN.—Nouveau Jour- 
nal, Lyon. 


Mr. STRARAM gave us the opportunity to hear the perfect 
performance of Mozart’s Requiem with such a protagonist as 
Mme. WALSKA, who made a great impression on the public; 
and we noticed what marvellous progress she made lately.—Petit 
Parisien, Paris. 


Mme. GANNA WALSKA was very warmly applauded. A 
little nervous at first—which is quite comprehensible—she sang 
the soprano’s part in a very pure style, with a fine and penetrating 
sentiment which was very musically phrased, and where the 
variety of shades were expressed with the most refined art.—Le 
Gaulois, Paris. 


On Easter Eve Mr. Walther Straram gave again Mozart’s 
Requiem with an interpretation which, joined with the delicate 
charm and sensibility of Mme. GANNA WALSKA, filled with 
Mozart’s pure spirit, to Mme. Englebert’s, Weynand’s and Du- 
frane’s sober and moving style.—Art et Industrie, Paris. 


The interpreters were much applauded, especially Mme. 
GANNA WALSKA, who has made excellent progress, and who 
sang the part of the soprano with much emotion and musical 
intelligence—Comoedia, Paris. 
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NOVEMBER 15 
Anton Rovinsky 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, whose brilliant and daring de- 
parture from conventional music has brought him much 
favorable notice, scored a success at his recital of “sacred 

1 profane music,” at Aeolian Hall, on November 15, The 
program was described as “a tone-diary of the last three 
centuries [he contrast between the “sacred” and “pro 
fane” music was vividly brought out, the sacred being rep 
resented by such compositions as Bach's choral preludes and 
Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue, and the profane by 
Scriabin’s Ninth Sonata (The Black Mass and Satanic 
Poem ) His first number was Godowsky’s arrangement 
of Corelli's Pastorale, which was described on the program 
as depicting “the naive simplicity of early Christianity,” fol 
lowed by twe choral preludes, which showed “the 
combination of the old Gothic with the Lutheran spirit” 
the Beethoven-Liszt Penitential Song and The Great Gate 
of Kieff, from Moussorgsky’s Pictures at the Exhibition, 
Mr. Rovinsky playing his own arrangement of this com 
positior The so-called “profane” music was played with 
great brilliancy, particularly The Satanic Poem, and modern 





numbers by De Falla, Bartok, Debussy, Albeniz and Stra- 
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vinsky. Mr 
technical ability, 

terpretation of the 


Rovinsky’s entire recital was marked by great 
splendid tone and a finely sympathetic in- 
various classics 


N OVEM BER 16 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Bach, yet more Bach, and finishing with Bach, made up 
the all-Bach program of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, Carnegie Hall, November 16. The 
first, second and third Brandenburg Concertos (so named 
because the works were written for the Margraf of Branden- 
burg of 1719), is music, much of it in light vein, which 
gave increased pleasure as the evening wore on. Combina- 
tions of the string section with oboes, bassoons, horns, flutes 
and trumpets, gave variety and brought personal applause 
for the various soloists. Stokowski as program-maker 1s 
unexcelled, and so there was increasing interest and effec 
tiveness with each number, until at the close there was evi 
dent real, if subdued, excitement in the audience. This 
came with the first notes of the dramatic Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, which the present write r heard the then organist 
Stokowski of St. Bartholomew's Church (New York) play. 
The splendid variety in the often antiphonal effects between 
strings and wood-wind, the tremendous big chords in the 
brass section, the brilliant strings in highest positions, some- 
times cutting like a veritable musical whiplash, all this 
stirred the audience deeply, so that conductor and men must 
have been likewise moved. 


Lenox Quartet 

The Lenox String Quartet gave its first recital of the 
season on November 16. The program consisted of the 
Haydn quartet in F, op. 72; the Beethoven quartet in E 
minor, op. 59, and the Loeffler Music for Four Stringed 
Instruments. The quartet, of which the members are Wolfe 
Wolfinson, Edwin Ideler, Herbert Borodkin and Emmeran 
Stoeber, plays with the distinguishing earmarks of real 
musicians. One of the outstanding characteristics is the 
warmth of tone, which seems to be especially due to the 
two violinists, and the richness and mellowness of their 
work were particularly noticeable. The ensemble work, 
too, was excellent, there being a complete synchronization 
and a fine unity of feeling and ideas. This was essentially 
true of the Loeffler number, which was given a delightful 
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reading. The music is full of color and variety and is 
free and deftly arranged; the musicians handled it in an 
imaginative way. The Haydn was also exquisitely inter- 
preted; in fact the Menuetto should be classed among the 
most delicious bits of the evening's offerings. There was a 
most attentive and appreciative audience—one which paid 
them the tribute of perfect silence during the entire per- 
formance. 


NOVEMBER 17 
Verdi Club Morning Musicale 


Florence Foster Jenkins faced an interested audience in 
the gathering at the Waldorf-Astoria Apartments, November 
17, when a program of vocal and instrumental music was 


given. Cosme McMoon, pianist, played Rondo Capriccioso 
(Mendelssohn) brilliantly, and was later heard in pieces by 
modern composers, ending with Liszt. Maxim Karolik, 
Russian tenor from Washington, D. C., sang little known 
songs in Russian, by Tschaikowsky, Bizet, Cacconi and 
Hageman, with musical temperament. Daisy Jean, well 
known cellist, made her instrument sing with warmth in 


Vermeland and Londonderry Air, and was much applauded 
for her extreme agility in Fileuse (Faure) and Elfentanz 
(Popper) ; she later appeared in French and English songs, 
to her own harp accompaniment, showing unusual versatility. 
Aimee Punshon made a deep effect with her expressive 


voice and personality in songs by the Americans Ganz, Milli- 
gan, Shaw and Ware; Stars (Ware) finished with a dra- 
matic high A; and she closed the program with O Mio 


Fernando. Irene was the 
for the affair. 

Interspersed during the program, Pesident Jenkins intro- 
duced the guests of honor, Antonio Salerno (Deep River 
Company) and Sergei Klibansky, who needs no introduction 
Mrs, William Herbert King was felicitated as a recent bride. 
A word of tribute was paid to the memory of the late 
Frances Traendley, Blanche Whitlock and Walter Pulitzer. 
The platform was decorated with the Verdi banner and bust, 
American and Italian flags, and the large photograph on an 
easel of Mauro-Cottone at the Capitol Thez iy organ. Vari- 
ous announcements of coming musical and social events by 
the president, and introductions of guests followed. 


Frank Sheridan 


Frank Sheridan, pianist, a member of the faculty of the 
David Mannes School, gave a recital at Town Hall, No 
vember 17, and was accorded an enthusiastic reception that 
must have been gratifying even to so experienced and dis- 
tinguished an artist. Mr. Sheridan, whose delightful play 
ing has been the subject of much comment for 


favorable 
several past, gave a splendid program which in 


Gruenberg capable accompanist 


seasons 


cluded compositions by Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, Ravel, 
Debussy and Rachmaninoff, and a polonaise of Liszt. His 
playing was marked by masterly execution and a certain 


innate comprehension of the varying moods of his program. 
Technically and interpretively, Mr. Sheridan proved his 
ability to cope with the difficulties of the works he pre 
sented, keeping well within the bounds of good taste and 
playing with a skilled dexterity, colorful shading and sen 
sitiveness to mood which rounded out the pianistic virtues 
of this splendid artist. He surpassed himself in his second 
number, Beethoven's Appassionata Sonata, at the conclusion 
of which he received an ovation and obliged with several 
encores. This brilliant pianist returns to Town Hall in De 
cember, and his next appearance there will be an event 
sioner! ably anticipated by music lovers in New York 


NOVEMBER 18 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 

It was an 
monic on the 
was the 


Haarlem Philhar 
when Tito Schipa 
Astoria, The tenor pre 


auspicious opening for the 
morning of November 18, 
attraction at the Waldorf 


sented a program which held many old favorites such as 
the Manon dream, Caccini’s Amarilli, Ave Maria, Schipa; 
Princessita, Padilla; Ay-Ay-Ay, Perez-Freire, and many 
others, with countless encores. He was in splendid voice, 
as always, for indeed ever since he came to this country he 
has achieved one triumph after another. Even at eleven 


o'clock in the morning Schipa seems to be perfectly happy 
and at ease when he sings. It is always certain that when 


one goes to hear Schipa notable features always will be 
his consummate artistry, perfect control, and technical pro- 
ficiency, finesse, sensitive interpretations, with a voice that 


is a pleasure to listen to and which is at the beck and call of 
a master. Mr. Schipa was welcomed by an enthusiastic 
audience, one which recalled him time and again to add to 
his program, and which showered on him the sincere appre 

ciation of his art. 


Helen Scoville 


After an absence of several Helen Scoville 
heard in an interesting program of piano music at Aeolian 
Hall on November 18. Miss Scoville is technically well 
equipped and she plays with artistic perception and feeling. 

large audience and an appreciative one demonstrated by 
spontaneous applause that the recital was thoroughly enjoy 
able. Miss Scoville is an artist-pupil of Ernest Hutcheson. 


seasons, Was 


New York Symphony: Alsen, Laubenthal, 
Patton, Soloists 

For his concert at Carnegie Hall on November 18, re 

peated at the same place on November 19, and again at 

Mecca Temple on November 21, Walter Damrosch had the 

happy thought of making his program out of the first act 


of Die Walkure, with Elsa Alsen, soprano; Rudolph Laub 
enthal, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass, for soloists. It was 
a pleasure to have the opportunity to hear Mme. Alsen in 
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CHICAGO HAILS 


In ‘Triumphant Debut as 


Rhadames in ‘‘Aida’”’ on 








Opening Night of Season 


Critics acclaim new tenor 


“LINDI IN SUCCESSFUL DEBUT” 


“6 


a highly satisfactory debut, and promising to be one of the 
truly enjoyable singers of the Chicago Opera's plentiful list. 
“LINDI HAS A VOICE OF BEAUTIFUL, LIQUID QUALITY, in which 


FTE EOF 


youthfulness rings, and in which there need be no terror of heroik 
passages. The musical value of the role . . . has never been 
so faithfully upheld in many seasons as Lindi upheld it last 
night. 

“He brought aid to the great second act finale which has not been 
tendered by a tenor in many a season. 

“He possessed himself with dignity, yielded now and again to the 
impetus of the action, and suggested, both in his demeanor and in his 
treatment of several interesting phrases, that he has an imaginative 
gift and true individuality, Her was RECEIVED WITH UNHEs! 


Photo by H, A, Atwell Studie, Chicago TATING CORDIALITY.”—Enugene Stinson in Journal. 


“NEW TENOR’S SUCCESS” 


“It is a pleasant duty, too, to hail the new tenor, AroLpo Linp1, as a distinet addition to the roster. His voice is lyric in quality, but dramatic 
in volume. It is always agreeable and seems to be produced with ease.”—Glenn Dillard Gunn in Herald-Examiner. 


“He displayed a voice in which to take delight. He proved that he belongs in the Civic Opera Co., and, as he is an up-standing, rather fine- 
looking person, there is reason to believe that he will have many friends before the season is over."”—Edw. Moore in Tribune. 


“AroL_po LINpI, the new tenor, established himself at once as an artist of the required calibre. His voice is of the true tenor timbre, young, 
fresh and vigorous. THE PHRASES WERE WELL SUSTAINED and there were vocal touches which showed fine schooling. Mr, Linp1 ought to prove a 
valuable addition to the company.”—<Karleton [Hackett in Post. 


“He was accorded a hearty greeting after the ‘Celeste Aida,’ and can be gratified to know that he made a most favorable impression with his 
first appearance in our city.”—Maurice Rosenfeld in News. 


“The new Swedish tenor, Aroldo Lindi, made a favorable impression. It is a very good tenor, a resonant, meaty tone, well developed in all the 
registers, possessing range and a reliable, forceful, high tessitura.’—-Herman Devries in American. 


“A roLbo Linp!, who made his debut as Rhadames, is a distinet addition to the company. A dramatic tenor of robust quality, adequate range, and 
the supreme advantage of audibility under all circumstances. Not all the trumpets of the Egyptians can drown him, and that, I say, is no miniature 


triumph.” —Claudia Cassidy in Journal of Commerce. 
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: role of considerable length. She has a true, dramatic so- 
prano voice; her vocalism is excellent and she sang with 
sympathy and understanding and fine knowledge of the tradi- 
t f the role. This sample of her real powers made one 

to hear her in a complete role on the stage, where, 

is she proved when here with the German company several 
easons ago, she is entirely at home, Mr. Laubenthal’s pre- 
entation of Siegfried is familiar through his appearances 
at the Metropolitan. Mr. Patton's splendid and sombre voice 
wed itself to best advantage. The audience was very 
wearty in its demonstration of approval and called the three 
urtist ick repeatedly. To end the concert Mr. Damrosch 


played the Ride of the Walktres and the Magic Fire music. 

Plaza Artistic Mornings 

f the delightful Plaza Artistic Morn- 
under the combined and skilled direction of 

Segurola and Samuel Piza, opened on November 

Harold Van Duzee, tenor, and the 

attractions. There was a dis- 


audience in attendance, which gave the 


Phe third 


th vivel 


season 


riche 
1%, with Lucrezia Bori 
Mendelssohn Quartet as the 
tinguished and large 


irtists—and also Mr. de Segurola, after his appropriate little 
vweech of welcome a cordial reception 

[he quartet, a sterling combination of voices, opened the 
program with songs by Morley, Munroe and Handel, at once 
impressing the audience with the finish of their interpre- 
tation and with the nicety with which their voices blended. 
4 later group, which included Gibson's The Drum and 
Henry Hadley’s A Musical Trust, was highly amusing and 


put the audience in a good humor As an encore they 
another clever little number, which showed 
whether it be a simple ballad or a number of 
quartet is skilled in giving a fine rendition. 
indeed, was Harold Van Duzee, a young Amer 
ican tenor, who has studied with Oscar Seagle and later 
vith lean de Reszke Mr. Van Duzee not only possesses a 
beautiful voice, which has schooled, but he 
ings well. There is no forcing or pinching in the top notes, 
ire, aS a matter of fact, round, sure and resonant. 
verful, yet not bellowy. It is also fresh and, 
Van Duzee was a comparative stranger to the 
majority of the audience, he is not to be forgotten. 
There are few tenors who have the natural qualifications 
sful career that this new comer has, and he cer- 
better known in this country. He sang 
from Carmen beautifully, as he also did a 
songs. The duet with Mme. Bori was a 
interesting program 
t least, comes Mme. Bori. A picture to the 
charming with her sparkling personality, 
opolitan Opera soprano was warmly received when 
he made her first appearance to sing Micaela’s aria from 
Carmen instead of the one programmed. She rendered this 
in her usual polished style, being also in good voice. Per- 
haps the audience enjoyed her more in the group of songs 
later on in the program, which included several Spanish 
gems, all of which could have been repeated. One at least 
was, and there was another equally lovely number for an 
encore Mme. Bori is equally delightful as a concert artist 
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NOVEMBER 19 


Biltmore Musicale 


The second musicale of the series at the Biltmore 


was 
given on Friday morning, November 19, before a very large 
ind enthusiastic audience. The soloists were Rosa Low, 


opran Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Eddy Brown, 
violinist. Miss Low, with her radiant charm, lovely voice, 
and pleasing personality, sang the following numbers, ar- 
ranged in Sensazione Lunare, Sibella; Rose 
reizend und mild, Spohr; and Standchen, 
ly Celia, Monroe; Murmuring Zephyr, 


two groups 


wie bist due 


L 
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Jensen, and The Answer, Terry. She was warmly and cor- 
dially received. Mr. Werrenrath, always artistic and satis- 
fying, and particularly so in this concert, sang two groups 
of songs, which included two additions to his repertory, 
Tributes, by Howard Fisher, and Charles Wolsey’s The 
Green-Eyed Dragon. Mr. Brown's program was well chosen 
and interpreted with splendid musicianship. Miss Low and 
Mr. Werrenrath gave, as the closing number, Mozart's 
duet, a ci darem la mano, from Don Giovanni. Repeated 
applause from the audience brought forth generous encores 
after each group throughout the program. 

Artists announced for the third concert, on December 3, 
are Maria Kurenko, soprano; Giuseppe DeLuca, baritone 
and Oscar Nicastro, cellist. 


NOVEMBER 20 


Heckscher Foundution Orchestra 


Isidor Strassner conducting, an orchestra of sixty gave 
the first of a series of concerts in the Children’s Theater, 
Heckscher Foundation, November 20, to an audience gath- 
ered from East Side, West Side, and all around the town. 
Following the Star Spangled Banner, orchestra pieces 
played were the overture to the Poet and Peasant; first 
movement of the Unfinished Symphony; Blue Danube 
waltz, and, for strings alone, Tschaikowsky’s Andante Can- 
tabile, and Boccherini’s menuet. These were played in such 








“Her charm and unaf- 
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the well filled 
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hall.” 


The New York Evening Mail said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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fashion as to convince the listener that there had been plenty 
of rehearsals, that the strings were the best part, and that 
conductor Strassner knows his business (He ought to, 
being violinist in the Philharmonic Orchestra!). Soloists 
were youthful Frances L. Blaisdell, flutist, who played with 
good taste and won an encore; David Novick, violinist of 
decided talent, playing so well that he too won an encore 
(Raff's Cavatina); Louise Davidson, trumpeter, and A. 
Milestone, cellist. There was a lot of buoyancy and spirit 
in the playing of all these young folks, and every promise of 
greater attainment. Jeanne Rabinowitz was a capable ac- 
companist. 


Harriet Van Emden 


Harriet Van Emden gave the second of two New York 
recitals this season at Aeolian Hall on November 20, pre- 
senting a most interesting program in a thoroughly artistic 
manner. Miss Van Emden’s first group was made up of 
selections by Beethoven, including Lied aus der Ferne, Der 
Kuss, Andenken and Neue Liebe, Neues Leben. Brahms 


was next on the list, being represented by Die Schnur die 


DAISY JEAN 


RECEIVES ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME IN ANTWERP RECITAL 
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Perl ’an Perle, Nachtigallen Schwingen, Vorschneller 
Schwur, and Botschaft. Miss Van Emden devoted her third 
group to Ravel, singing his Five Greek Melodies. She then 
sang in Russian three songs by Rachmaninoff, In the Silence 
of the Night, How Fair This Spot and Keen the Pain, and 
concluded her program with numbers sung in English and 
consisting of The Lass With a Delicate Air, Purcell’s Dido’s 
Lament and Songs by Arne and Carey. As usual, Miss Van 
Emden held the interest of her audience throughout the 
program, for she sings with genuine feeling and has a most 
expressive voice. She also displayed the requisite musical 
understanding of every number she interpreted. Walter 
Golde furnished his musicianly accompaniments, as was to 
be expected of him. 


Hotel Roosevelt Musicale 


The third concert in the series presented by Beckhard & 
MacFarlane was held at the Hotel Roosevelt on November 
20, the program for which was given by Esther Dale, so- 
prano, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, the latter substitut- 
ing for Albert Spalding. Miss Dale’s numbers included 
selections by Debussy, Fourdrain, Tschaikowsky, Schumann 
and Brahms and modern songs given in English. She was 
exceedingly well received by the audience, and deservedly so, 
for she possesses a voice of lovely quality and wide range 
which she uses at all times with intelligence. Interpretative 
ability and a charming personality are other assets of Miss 
Dale which are worthy of special mention. John Doane 
gave excellent support at the piano, accompanying the singer 
sympathetically in every selection. Ossip Gabrilowitsch made 
his first solo appearance in New York at this concert, and 
needless to say his impeccable artistry was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the large audience. He was enjoyed in Varia- 
tions of the Harmonious Blacksmith, Handel; Rondo in E 
minor, Haydn; Invitation to the Dance, Weber, and a group 
of Chopin numbers, as well as two from his own pen, 
Melody in E and Caprice-Burlesque. Of course the distin- 
guished pianist-conductor was called upon for encores. 


Joseph Hofmann 


Joseph Hofmann gave his first New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on November 20. His program 
centered in the Pathetique Sonata of Beethoven, which he 
had substituted for the Brahms-Handel variations originally 
announced, For some reason Mr. Hofmann played the first 
movement of the Pathetique completely through twice—per- 
haps because he feared late comers had not heard it—though 
it was preceded by the Mendelssohn Fugue with Variations 
in E minor. Afterwards came a Scriabin sonata, a Chopin 
group, some new pieces in lighter vein by Jeanne Behrend 
(The Old Scissors Grinder) and Abram Chasin’s Flirtation 
in a Chinese Garden (A Shanghai Tragedy, Rush Hour in 
Hongkong), and, to end with, Balakireff’s Islamey, one of 
the most technically difficult works for the piano, though 
performed with habitual nonchalance by Mr. Hofmann. 
Mr. Hofmann, when he has a fortunate afternoon as he did 
Saturday, is practically hors concour. The audience filled 
the house and crowded the stage and there was the usual 
cycle of encores. 


NOVEMBER 21 


Benno Moiseiwitsch 

A most interesting Chopin program was given by the 
celebrated Russian artist, Benno Moiseiwitsch, in a piano 
recital at Aeolian Hall on November 21. Delightful were 
his delicacy of nuances and vivid technical ability. Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch is a most accomplished and understanding in- 
terpreter of the subtleties of that great master, Chopin. 
One felt, somehow, that his personality was , particularly 
tuned to that of the composer; there is strength and power 
in his touch, which can be suddenly replaced by a fine, 
sensitive execution of those series of arpeggios or chromatic 
passages which so often occur in the scores of Chopin. 

The first selection on the program was the Sonata in B 
flat minor, opus 35. The second movement (scherzo) and 
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JOURNAL D’ANVERS, October 3, 1926 


A large and select audience was at the recital of 
Mile. Daisy Jean last Saturday. Her return to Antwerp 
has made it possible for us to have the pleasure of 
again hearing this fine artist. She is not only a ’cellist 
of great talent, but also possesses a lovely voice that 
she controls with ease and naturalness, playing her ac- 
companiments at the harp. As ’cellist she displayed 
admirable bowing, a rich and sonorous tone, elegant 
style and impeccable technic in the Sammartini Sonata; 
also a keen sensitiveness in the Twelve Variations on a 
theme of Mozart by Beethoven; Ariette Oubliée of 
Debussy; Fileuse of Faure; the colorful Zigeunertanz 
of Jeral, played with much fire and dash. Her songs at 
the harp were equally well liked. This charming inter- 
preter detailed with finesse and comprehension songs by 
Pergolese, Mozart, Veracini, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and others. Mlle. Jean had an ovation and 
was recalled many times by a packed and most enthu- 
siastic audience, 


¢ tractive program. Mlle. Jean is both a ’cellist and sing- 

er. She rendered with an expressive bowing, with 
ample and sure sonorities the exquisite tonalities and 
classic lines of the Sammartini Sonata, no less than the 
penetrating Ariette Oubliée of Debussy and Fileuse of 
Faure. Mlle. Jean possesses a power of expression 
vivid and simple. This was especially appreciated in 
the Twelve Variations of Beethoven. We must feel 
grateful to Mile. Jean to have given us this insight to 
the ideal beauty and sovereign eloquence of that great 
master. With the songs that this fine artist interpreted | 
with a pure and sustained voice it is unnecessary to say 
that she aroused the enthusiasm of a literally packed 
and most enthusiastic house,—and it was justified. 





LA NEPTUNE, October 3, 1926 


This young artist, already so well known, gave a | 
recital last night of ’cello and songs at the harp at the 
Conservatoire. She had drawn a veritable mob of dis- 
tinguished listeners, which from the first number liter- | 
ally feted her. Her talent as a ‘cellist is great. This 
instrument has no secrets for her, and she obtains with 
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LE MATIN, October 3, 1926 

It has been a long time since we heard Mlle. Daisy 
Jean. This fine artist has returned to. us with added 
prestige, the result of considerable experience, rigorous 
studies and innate gifts. For two hours she detailed 
with verve and keen sensibility, and exquisite finesse 
the most diverse works. Her clean cut. playing, highly 
comprehensive interpretations, delicacy of _touch and 
fine style were well displayed in an interesting and at- 


ease all the most beautiful and sure effects, making her 
cello sing with power and pathos. Her well chosen 
program allowed her to display to advantage every 
phase of her vigorous and delicate playing. Mlle. Jean 
also performed as a singer at the harp, and she con- 
firmed with her audience how perfect and complete a 
musician she was. Her success was exceptionally 
§—- warm, and-entirely merited. 
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the third (marche funebre) were particularly well done; 
it has never been the experience of the writer to hear a more 
individual or appreciative interpretation of this last move- 
ment. For his second and closing group Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
had the hardihood to play the twenty-four studies of opus 
10 and 25 at one sitting, an exhausting task physically as 
well as emotionally. It is tribute to his genius that he was 
able to hold his audience rapt from first to last, thanks to 
his sensitive discrimination as an interpreter, his effortless 
technic, his profound musicianship! The audience rewarded 
him with enthusiastic applause and crowding to the stage at 
the completion of the performance, insisted upon encore 
after encore. 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon made their first 
New York appearance of the season at Aeolian Hall on 
November 21, singing one of their usual programs of negro 
spirituals. There is a feeling of genuineness about the sing- 
ing of spirituals by this artist pair that is not to be excelled. 
One feels that the songs are delivered in exactly the spirit 
in which they were conceived; there is no making them 
“pretty” or dressing them up. The result is an emotional 
effectiveness stronger than any to be achieved by other 
methods of delivering them. The one handicap under which 
they labor is the fact that spirituals are more or less like 
each other and that a program which runs over twenty of 
them is apt to seem a little monotonous before it is over. 
Taylor Gordon has a remarkable tenor voice, capable of 
great variety of color, including a fascinating falsetto. J. 
Rosamond Johnson’s rotund bass voice is just the foil for it 
and his artistic accompaniment rounds out the whole. The 
singers create and maintain a very definite atmosphere. 

Sunday night’s program included new and old spirituals 
taken from the two Books of American Negro Spirituals 
by Mr. Johnson and his brother, J. Weldon Johnson, the 
second volume of which has just appeared. Some of the 
favorites of the evening were Didn't My Lord Deliver 
Daniel, O, De Band O'’Gideon, God’s A’Gwine ter Trouble 
De Water, My Soul’s Been Anchored In De Lord, Roll The 
Chariot Along, and Singing Wid a Sword in My Han’. A 
number of special interest was William Arms _ Fisher’s 
Going Home, which employs a melody of the slow move- 
ment from the New World Symphony. There was a large 
audience which took very hearty interest in the artists, in- 
sisting upon numerous repetitions and extra numbers. 


Friends of Music 


The Friends of Music, at Town Hall, November 21, re- 
peated the performance of Honegger’s symphonic psalm, Le 
Roi David, which the society introduced to America os 
October 26, 1925. The soloists were, as before, Queena 
Mario, soprano; Marion Telva, contralto; Armand Tokat- 
yan, tenor, and Leon Rothier, bass, as reciter; with Artur 
Bodanzky as conductor. The work of each and every one 
was no less satisfactory than last year, when it led to the 
achievement of a notable success for the premiere. The 
psalm itself also confirmed the strong impression it made 
on first hearing. On the chorus falls a large part of the 

‘ responsibility. The music assigned to it is, as a rule, ex- 
tremely difficult and, thanks to the unremitting labor of 
chorus master Stephen Townsend, the technical difficulties 
were overcome with complete success. There was a large 
audience which manifested pleasure .in the performance. 


New York Philharmonic 


The regular Sunday afternoon performance of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, November 
21, was enlivened by the presentation of a brand new opus, 
the overture to The Taming of the Shrew, by Johann Wag- 
enaar. It was the first time this work had been played in 
America. Johann Wagenaar, the program revealed, was 
born in Holland in 1862, and is now director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music at The Hague. Mengelberg is also 
responsible for having introduced other compositions by 
Wagenaar to America, having played his humorous over- 
ture, Cyrano de Bergerac, while directing the National 
Symphony Orchestra in New York in 1921. 

The Taming of the Shrew proved to be a rather inter- 
esting ‘selection, well constructed around themes vaguely 
familiar, and of the classic type of “descriptive” pieces. As 
is often the case, the meaning of some of the cacophony 
was very doubtful in meaning without the explanation of 
the written annotations. The audience apparently liked it, 
chuckling over some of the extravaganza, and moved to 
enthusiasm by a gay and capricious ending. 

The other numbers on the program were the Impressions 
of Italy, by Charpentier, in five episodes—Serenade, At the 
Fountain, On Muleback, On the Heights, and Naples. As 
usual the third scene with its delightful suggestion of the 
tinkling of the muleteer’s bell and awkward prancing of the 
mule afforded rich entertainment for the audience. The 
closing half of the program was given over to the Stravin- 
sky suite from The Fire-Bird, and Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. 
Willem Mengelberg conducted with his customary aplomb 
and appreciation of contrast. 


Ljungkvist Having Busy Season 

On October 31, Samuel Ljungkvist, Swedish tenor, par- 
ticipated with success in Charlotte Lund’s Operatic Recital 
at the Princess Theater. On November 14, he again ap- 
peared at the same place singing the taxing tenor role of 
Puccini’s last opera, Turandot. This work was repeated 
November 15, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. The 
tenor interpreted the opera, Mignon, on November 22, again 
at the Brooklyn Academy, this same work to be given on 
December 12 at the Princess Theater. Among other en- 
gagements Mr. Ljungkvist will appear in the Messiah at 
Oberlin, Ohio, on December 9. 


Second Soder-Hueck Radio Hour 


The second of the weekly Soder-Hueck concert hours, 
which are being broadast every Monday evening from station 
WOR, took place November 22, Frieda Muller, American 
soprano, and Walter Becher, bass-baritone from Cologne 
appearing in a joint program of arias and duets. Miss Muller 
is the possessor of a lovely rich soprano, and Mr. Becher’s 
baritone is one of great depth, volume and compass. The 
program comprised numbers by Mozart, Cadman, Brahms, 
Rogers, Herbert, Halsey, Strauss, Liebling and Flotow. Edna 
Sheppard is the accompanist at these recitals, 
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Lindi Scores Chicago Success 


The success of Aroldo Lindi on the occasion of his debut 
at the opening of the Chicago Civic Opera was a source of 


deep gratification to his teacher, Mme. Deane Dossert. 
garding this appearance the Chicago Daily Journal s 


‘AROLDO LINDI 


“Lindi has a voice of beautiful liquid quality in which youth 


fulness rings and in which there need be no fear of he 
passages. The musical value of the role of Rhadames 
never been so faithfully upheld in many seasons.” It 
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the opinion of the Evening Post that, “Aroldo Lindi es 
tablished himself at once as an artist of the required calibre 
His voice is of the true tenor timbre, young, fresh and 
vigorous. Celeste Aida put the tenor to the test. and he sang 
the aria excellently. The phrases were well sustained and 
these were little vocal touches which showed fine schooling 
He had ample volume for the climax and in the ensembles 
sent his voice out through the mass with carrying power.’ 
The Evening American stated that he had “A resonant 
meaty tone, well developed in all the registers, possessing 
range and a reliable, forceful high tessitura.” 

_ “Lindi’s voiee is lyric in quality, but dramatic in volume 
it is always agreeable; it seems to be produced with ease,” 
said the critic of the Chicago Herald Examiner, and “In 
the Nile Scene he displayed a voice in which to take delight,” 
wrote the reviewer for the Chicago Daily News. The Phila 
delphia Evening Ledger commented: “Aroldo Lindi, scores 
triumph with a voice bringing memories of the great Caruso 
he re-vitalized with the charm of youth and brought renewed 
fire to the opera of Aida at the opening of the Chicago 
season, 


Re- 


aid : 


Initial Concert of Seattle Symphony 

SEATTLE, WasH.—Deserving of a conspicuous place in the 
annals of musie-history in Seattle was the first concert of 
the new Seattle Smyphony Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Karl Krueger, American conductor. Seattle’s orchestra and 
Karl Krueger were given a tremendous ovation at the open 
ing, and the applause did not cease at the conclusion for a 
full ten minutes. Sponsored by the Musicians’ Association 
of the city, the orchestra is one of the unique institutions 
of the country. By the very nature of its personnel, it 
future is assured, for where the musicians themselves bind 
together for the foundation of an orchestra for their city, 
their worthy efforts can bring no other result than success 
The reception which was given the organization proves 
that Seattle is ready to support its Symphony Orchestra 

On the opening program Mr. Krueger had placed the 
Tschaikowsky sixth symphony (Pathetique) and gave it a 
masterly interpretation. Miscellaneous numbers of Weber, 
De Falla, Borodin and Saint-Saéns followed, the perform 
ance being concluded with the Sibelius symphonic poem, 
Finlandia. The musicianly leadership of Conductor Krueger 
amazed even the most critical, and the results far surpassed 
the fondest hopes of the most optimistic. Seattle is musically 
in exceedingly buoyant spirits, anticipating what fine per 
fection shall be attained the organization continues to 
function as a unit. 

In addition to the regular subscription series, the orchestra 
will give a series of Sunday popular concerts and a 
of Saturday morning children's concerts, the latter being pre 
ceded by talks on the compositions by Mr, Krueger him 
self, J. H 
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Buhlig to Play in Memphis 


Richard Buhlig has been engaged for a piano recital in 
Memphis, Tenn., on January 15, when he will be on ti 
roic return trip of his transcontinental tour Mr. Buhlig will be 


soloist with the Los Angeles Symphony at two concerts on 


December 3 and 4. 
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VIOLET KEMBLE COOPER 
VICTOR WITTGENSTEIN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


day afternoon before a large audience in 


ing each poem read by Miss Kemble Cooper. 


‘photographic or 
tween the poems and the music”’ 
sought 
feeling or rhythm 
teresting and effective and seemed an excel- 


lent method of comparing treatment of the 
same or similar things in two different arts 
New York Herald Tribune, November 10, 1926. 

Two artists of prime importance, one an 
English actress and the other an American 
pianist, arranged a program illustrating their 
various talents most happily 

The actress was Violet Kemble Cooper, 
whose intelligence as a ‘‘diseuse’’ is matched 
by a voice of inoomparable beauty. She 
thrilled a capacity audience. 

Reflecting the eloquence of Miss Cooper's 


tributed by Victor Wittgenstein 


1926 . 


Violet Kemble Cooper and Victor Wittgenstein made a large audience 


An unusual 
artistic union was achieved yesterday afternoon when a program of poetry 


and musie was presented by Violet Kemble Cooper and Victor Wittgen November 16, 1926 

stein Novel programs are refreshing and this union of poetry and music , 

was undeniably effective.—-New York Sun, November 10, 1926, The English actress, Violet Kemble Cooper, and the American pianist 

Victor Wittgenstein, offered yesterday in Town Hall a very sual form 

According to the scheme of a “‘poetry-music’’ recital given by Violet of entertainment, namely a very successful experiment of the union of 

Kemble Cooper and Victor Wittgenstein, the actress first created an the sister arts of poetry and musle Their offering was very satisfying 

atmosphere by reading a poem, immediately after which a composition and extremely successful Miss Cooper combined art i ibtlety ith 

of similar intent was given on the piano Miss Cooper and Mr. Wittgen a particularly exquisite diction M Wittgenstein was charming in the 

stein bracketed poems and music which were created independently and tone poems of the famous masters and one admired hi nplete musicia 

which happened to juxtapose in mood A clever selection was that of ship and his fine technic The Staats-Zeitung 


By popular demand next recital early in January, date to be announced 
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Chopin's F Major Etude to accompany Browning As I Ride for the 

uch beat of rhythm and metre is identical and the broken chord f the 
music suggest the stroke of hoof Mercutio ration on Queen Mab 1 

Romeo and Juliet was charmingly coupled with a secherzo of Mende r 

Subtle cholces were E ASIAN 8 tredon Hill’’ with MacDowell’s Largo 

to Tragica, Shelley’s Good Night, with a Poeme of Seriabin and Caroline 
Norton’s “I Do Not Love Thee’ with Seriabin Album Leaf. The experi 

ment interested and pleased a large audience New York Evening World 
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THE TURANDOT PREMIERE human figure in the book is Liu. 
Mme. Jeritza did her best to givé 
it tangible feeling and succeeded 


sepa ie dy beyond anything the librettist had 

the throne again in the last scene and, a right to expect. To the riddle 

at the prince has told her his name (a scene, the clou of the opera, the 

on the way, just Calaf) she guesses Jibrettists had no semblance of 

it the answer is love, and every life, and that Mme. Jeritza was 

everal hundred of them—cries out, able to infuse so much dramatic 

(; , ind claps his and her hand Thereafter action into it that it interested 
prince can live happily with her forever after—though deeply was really her greatest ac- 


complishment of the evening. In 
appearance she was simply stun- 
ning, especially in the gorgeous 
court robe of the second act. One 
would find it hard to imagine a 
better Turandot from any point 
of view. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
as the unknown Prince Calaf, 
also presented the best creation 
he had made since he came to the 
Metropolitan. He has a gorgeous 
voice with which he is inclined to 
be a little too generous as a rule. 
Sut in this particular role there is 
practically nothing but loud sing- 
ing to be done, so it fits him to 
perfection. Also, there is every 
opportunity for him to show off 
its exceptionally beautiful and 
powerful upper register and not 
once did he fail to do so. Most 
of the few real Pucciniesque tunes 
fall to his lot and he made the 


he excels anything that he has aes 
previously done here. He was an { 
-xcellent partner for Mme. Jeritza 
and, like her, succeeded in putting 
a modicum of life into what the 
librettist have certainly made merely a figure of straw. 

There was much interest in the debut of a new American 
member of the company, Martha Attwood, soprano, to whom 
was entrusted the important role of Liu, young slave girl 
to the prince. It was an exceedingly severe test for Miss 
Attwood to be put in for her debut in as important a role 





hhin as this in a new opera and with a cast made up of singers 
HERO HEROINE IN TURANDOT of long service and experience; that she acquitted herself 
Vn / 1s Turandot so well was greatly to her credit. The difficult music she 


sang with understanding, feeling, and style and her acting 
was distinctly above the average on the operatic stage. She 


at that, with such a temperamental and - ‘ “ : 
‘ was a commanding figure in the pathetic scene of the last 
act—the one scene in which real human emotions come to the 
He ( fore—and aroused real sympathy in the audience. The other 
Marie Jeritza the Princes Purandot, presented what artist to make a debut was Pavel Ludikar. Mr. Ludikar, 
tedly the finest character study of the many she — too, drew a very colorless part as Timur, a dethroned Tarta 
Metropolitan. It is an extremely dificult king, father-of Calaf. It was only his years of operatic ex- 
| tessitura is murderous, but she went perience that enabled him to make a notable and sympathy 
nphantly and apparently without special strain arousing figure out of it. He sang excellently the compara- 
n | ‘ lt is also a very difficult role histrionically — tively little music that fell to his lot. (One wondered why 
becat there nothing human about it. Indeed, the only Calaf could afford to dress so well with his father in rags. 


most of them. As an actor, too, THE PRINCIPALS IN 
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TURANDOT AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Jeritsa, as Turandot, with those who put the opera on: (left to right) Giulio 
Setti, chorus master; Giulio Gatti-Casazsa, general manager of the Metropolitan; 
Tullio Serafin, conductor; Wilhelm von W'ymetal, stage director. (© Mishkin.) 


Ping, Pang, and Pong, respectively the grand chancellor, 
the general purveyor, and the chief cook, the supposedly 
comic figures who are obtrusively present altogether too large 
a part of the time, were excellently done by that veteran 
comic baritone, De Luca, and the character tenors, Angelo 
Bada and Alfio Tedesco. The way in which they handled 
the nuances of Puccini’s delicate music was excellent in 
deed and in action they were as comic as their quite mean 
ingless roles allowed them to be. There remains only to 
mention Max Altglass, who, as Turandot’s papa, sat high 
up on a throne and gloamed in a feeble voice from time to 
time, quite as he was supposed to be, and George Cehanov- 
sky, the new Russian bass, who—astonishingly enough—as 
the Mandarin was handed a part much like that of the 
herald in Lohengrin and succeeded in making a human 
figure out of it. Two maids from Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Louise Lerch and Dorothea Flexer—came out on the bal- 
cony in the first act and sang the little bit that fell to them 
very nicely indeed. 

Tullio Serafin gave as lively and vivid a reading of the 
score as one could ask for and was strongly supported by 
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An artist of most sympathetic personality, endowed with artistic 
qualifications of extraordinary merit. . . . voice is beautiful and clear, 
of high and appealing tone. . . . most sonorous and in the middle reg- 
ister of remarkable charm. Voice culture, intelligence and technic are 
developed in a most acceptable manner and special versatility with respect 
to diction was evidenced in the four different languages.” 


Said the New York Staats-Zeitung after 
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ADA WOOD CHARMS WITH LOVELY So far as tonal beauty and precision are concerned 

SONGS her reading of such lovely airs as Beethoven’s 

Wonne der Wehmuth, Brahms’ Verzagen and De- 

Grena Bennett in New York American— a Recueillment charmed the ear.—November 

Ada Wood owns a lovely contralto voice, which dese F 

was disclosed at the Town Hall last night. She New York Times— 

sang without effort or affectation an interesting Ada Wood, contralto, gave a recital at Town Hall 

program beginning with Bach’s majestic My Heart last evening, with the assistance of Richard Hage- 
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began with Bach’s beautiful air, “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” which she gave with sincerity of inten- 
tion. Salvator Rosa’s “Star Vicino,” another lovely 
number, was followed by D’Arne’s “Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” thoroughly English in words 
and musical setting. All three were sung with good 
taste, good feeling, and within the prescribed limits 
of tradition and convention.—Nov. 11, 1926. 


New York Herald Tribune 
She has a pleasing smoothness and depth.— 
November 11, 1926. 
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the really superb playing of the orchestra. The singing of 
Giulio Setti’s chorus has already been praised. Wilhelm 
von Wymetal was very happy in the handling of the big 
masses of people who are almost constantly on the stage in 
the first and second acts. 

Gongeees is the only word to describe pam Urban’s 
scenery. Laid out on the massive lines called for, it glowed 





MADE THEIR DEBUT IN TURANDOT 
Two artists who made their debut with the Metropolitan in 
this opera: Martha Attwood, as Liu; Pavel Ludikar, as 
Timur. (@ Mishkin.) 


with color. The problem of the steps which dominate the 
stage in the court scenes was, to judge by photographs of 
the original Italian and German productions, much better 
solved by Mr. Urban. The costumes added to the brightness 
and variety of the picture. At the end of the opera one 
rather expected to see a bunch of Tiller Girls troup in 
from each side, all the principals pair off, and everybody, 
swaying hand in hand, end up with one of those jolly old 
choruses : 

“Turandot, Turandot, 

She’s our princess great 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, burr ah! 

At last she’s found a mate. 

The audience liked it just as much as if it really had 
been comic opera. At the end of the second act there were 
at least a dozen calls in which all the principals and every- 
body concerned with the performance—except Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, who, after all, is ay the general manager—came 
before the curtain. After the last act, with the conventional 
half dozen or so recalls for all the principals, the audience 
split into two factions, half of those who crowded to the 
front demanding Mme. Jeritza, the other half, Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi. The-result was some fifteen curtain calls, which the 
two took together. Well, it was a fine performance, all 
around, and deserving of all the applause there was. 

Die ZAUBERFLOTE, NOVEMBER 15 

The Magic Flute was repeated at the Metropolitan on 
November 15 with the same cast, conductor and scenery as 
at its first performance of the present season, two weeks 
ago. The production was reviewed in such detail at that 
time that there is no need = reiteration. Mozart's beau- 
tiful music was given its due by what in the old days would 
have been called a galaxy of stars: Paul Bender, Marion 
Talley, Elisabeth Rethberg, Rudolf Laubenthal, Clarence 
Whitehill, Gustav Schustzendorf, Louise Hunter, George 
Meader and others. Bodanzky conducted. 

TURANDOT PREMIERE, NOVEMBER 16 
(See story on page 5) 
ANDREA CHENIER, NOVEMBER 17 

On November 17 Andrea Chenier was added to the list 
of first performances of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and the work of the entire cast of principals, 
chorus and orchestra is worthy of sincere praise. Tullio 
Serafin conducted a stirring performance of this popular 
opera of Giordano which deals with the French Revolution, 
and the capacity audience was enthusiastic, demonstrating 
its approval by spontaneous applause and many curtain 
calls for the principals. The role of Andrea Chenier, the 
poet, was entrusted to Gigli, who sang with dramatic inten- 
sity and was given an ovation for the pluck displayed by 
him in continuing his appearances despite the fact that he 
injured his ankle in the performance of Boheme the preced- 
ing Saturday. Florence Easton’s colorful interpretation of 
the daughter, Madeleine, won for her well deserved ap- 
proval, She met the demands of the score with ease, sing- 
ing with fluency, excellent tonal quality, and dramatic 
power. Giuseppe Danise brought out all the possibilities in 
the role of the hasty tempered Charles Gerard, and Adamo 
Didur did some fine work, histrionically and vocally, as 
Mathieu. Ina Bourskaya sang with beauty of voice and 
made a striking Countess De Coigny, and George Cehanov- 
sky deserves a special word of praise as Fleville. Merle 
Alcock was cast in the small role of An Old Woman, and, 
as usual with her, made of it an artistic masterpiece. Her 
portrayal was convincing and she also sang with fine effect. 
Others in the cast who helped round out the excellent per- 
formance were Grace Anthony, Giordano Paltrinieri, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian, Angelo Bada. Millo Picco, Paolo An- 
anian, Arnold Gabor and Pompilio Malatesta. The danc- 
ing of the ballet added to the enjoyment of the opera. 

Faust, NovEMBER 18 

A repetition of Faust was given on ‘Thursday with the 

cast of principals including Giovanni Martinelli, Leon 


Rothier, Mario Basiola, James Wolfe, Frances Alda, Ellen 
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Dalossy and Kathleen Howard. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 
Lucia D1 LAMMERMOOR, NOVEMBER 19 


At a non-subscription matinee on November 19, Lucia 
was presented to an audience —— particularly fond of 
Donizetti and Marion Talley. Miss Talley was a youthful 
bride, a thing one rarely sees in these days of opera. She 
also showed the calm judgment of a mature artist in the 
handling of the role, and her vocal work was the delightful 
kind which has brought the young soprano such wide world 
fame. The mad scene disclosed neat and careful fioratura. 
Lauri-Volpi impersonated the hapless Edgardo with deep 
feeling, which was most ably expressed through the medium 
of his fine voice. The tenor seemed to be in a particularly 
good vocal condition, which is saying much after his strenu 
ous week, His last scene was an excellent bit of artistry. 
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LAWRENCE TIBBETT AS TONIO IN 
PAGLIACCI, 
which he sang at the Metropolitan Opera here for the first 
time on November 20, though he had already done the part 
with the company in Atlanta last spring. Mr. Tibbett sang 
magnificently and was the object of prolonged applause from 
the audience after the singing of the Prologue, being called 
back at least half a dozen times to bow his acknowledg 
ments. It was another notable success to add to the long 
list already achieved by the young American baritone. 


De Luca, supreme artist, interpreted Lord Ashton with the 

high calibre of which he never falls short. The remainder 

of the cast was handled by Minnie Egener, Ezio Pinza, 

Alfio Tedesco and Paltrinieri. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted 
LoOHENGRIN, NOVEMBER 19 

The first performance of Lohengrin this season brought 

out a very large audience on November 19. Aside from the 
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perennial popularity of this early example of Wagner's 
budding genius, the particular magnet was presumably Mme. 
Jeritza, who gave her familiar interpretation of the inquisi 
tive Elsa, with its accustomed opulence of voice and dra 
matic power. Companioning her was Laubenthal, substitut 
ing for the indisposed Taucher, in the role of Lohengrin 
The tenor acquitted himself creditably, winning spontaneous 
and sustained applause after his admirable rendition of the 
aria Im fernem Lande. Mme. Matzenauer’s Ortrud is well 
known and she maintained her customary high standard in 
a performance that was notable both vocally and histrionic 
ally. The Telramund of Clarence Whitehill suffered some 
what by reason of a besetting huskiness of tone, doubtless 
induced by the prevailing epidemic of colds. But the artistic 
stature of the man is so great and his sense of characteriza 
tion so compelling as to make the listener discount any tem 
porary lapses from vocal excellence. Paul Bender was ap 
propriately dignified as the king and sang, as usual, in highly 
praiseworthy fashion. As the herald, Lawrence Tibbett 
proved once ‘on for all that the pronunciamentos of this 
personage need not be shouted, but may be sung so as to be 
equally convincing and far more agreeable. Bodanzky, afte: 
some insecure playing at the outset, conducted an effective 
reading of the score. 
La Groconpa, Novemner 20 (MATINER) 

Rosa Ponselle sang gloriously on Saturday afternoon in 
this familiar role in which she opened the season last year 
Her tones like molten gold poured out of her mouth with 
such beauty as to captivate one and all. The large audience 

(Continued on page 30) 
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An Unexcelled Finishing School 
FOR MUSICAL TALENT 


During the forthcoming winter no less than six young pupils of 
the Pianoand Violin Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will appear with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
a series of subscription concerts 


Nothing could better illustrate the exceptional opportunities 
afforded by this institution to young men and women who have the 
requisite talent for a successful career as vocalist, instrumentalist, 
composer, or teacher of music 

Endowed as a non-commercial school of musical instruction, The 
Curtis Institute of Music has attracted to its faculty many of the 
greatest artists and master musicians of today 

Individual instruction from these distinguished men and women 
is, for the most part, unavailable in any other way. Yet, since the 
aim of The Curtis Institute is to discover and develop not only 
px tential stars for the conc ert and operatic stage, but teachers of 
highest quality, the tuition fees are moderate and financial exemption 
is granted to those of exceptional talent who cannot pay 
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Two West 72nd Street, New York 


Universal Language 


Tu Hotel Majestic is the chosen residential r sort 


of the leading musicians of the world 


Theodore’s Little Symphony Orchestra Plays Daily 


evening concerts and musical matinees are given regularly. 


The newly decorated Gold and Venetian Rooms are the Handsomest in the City, and 
, balls and banquets. Smaller halls and studio 
apartments are provided in which artists may practise and rehearse in absolute privacy 
These exceptional facilities make the Hotel Majestic the 
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GRAINGER 


Booked Solid for 
the Season 





Hawait 
New York 
lanuary 4th, New York City 

10th, Flint, Michigan 


December 4th, Honolulu, 
; 26th, Syracuse 


Michigan 
Indiana 


llth, Lansing, 
13th, Bloomington, 
20th, Easton, Pa 
25th, Montclair, N. J. ( Aft.) 
25th, New York City (lve.) 
27th, Philadelphia, Pa 
29th, Cooperstown, New York 
2nd, New Castle, Pa. 
Sed. +4 ‘ + 
Sth, Boston, Mass 
7th. Concord, N. H. 
Nh, New York City 
10th, Poughkeepsie, New York 
ss 11th, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
“ 15th, Asheville, N. ¢ 
17th, Ashland, Ky 
18th, Charlestown, W. Va 
24th, Lawrence, Kansas 
26th, St. Louis, Mo 
March 2nd, Winnipeg, ¢ 
‘“ 3rd 
6th, Duluth, Minn 
Oth, Chicago, Hl 
10th, Cincinnati, Ohio 
14th, Danville, Il 
16th, South Bend, Indiana 
21st, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
23rd, Urbana, Il 


February 


anada 


25th, ots 
29th, Phoenix, Arizona 
31st, Los \ngeles 


\pril Ist, Hollywood 
r 7th, Polytechnic High School 
7th, Los Angeles, Calif 
Sth, Santa Monica 
Lith, Tucson, Arizona 
15th, San Francisco, Calif. 
18th, Reno, Nevada 
19th, Chico 
20th, Piedmont, Calif 
2ist, Oakland, Calif 
“ 25th, Portland, Oregon 
* 26th, Aberdeen, Wash 
* 27th, Tacoma, Wash. 
“ 29th, Spokane, Wash 
* 30th, Pullman, Wash 
May 2nd, Spokane, Wash 
“ 10th, New York City 
17th, Middlebury, Vt 
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Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, 
Austria. Piano recitals, choral and 
orchestral concerts. 

Mgt. ANTONIA SAWYER 
Box 446, White Plains, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO 
DUO-ART ROLLS 
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Trovatore, November 13 (EveNnInc) 

Cuicaco.—The first popular-priced Saturday night bill 
was Trovatore, given for the debut of Louise Loring and 
the first appearance this season of Henry G. Weber at the 
conductor’s desk. Miss Loring proved a routined singer, 
endowed by nature with a beautiful, well trained voice, 
used with marked ability. The newcomer has a beautiful 
figure and all the necessary equipment to make a brilliant 
career. Her future appearances will be watched with interest. 

Aroldo Lindi deepened the good impression made at the 
time of his debut in Aida, appearing in the garb of Man- 
rico. He sang well, acted with distinction and proved con- 
clusively that he belongs in this company. Giovanni Polese, 
a routined singer, was an acceptable Count di Luna. Augusta 
Lenska gave a vivid and dramatic portrayal of Azucena and 
made a hit all her own by the manner in which she voiced 
the part. 

Henry G. Weber, probably one of the youngest opera con- 
ductors of the day, is also one of the most reliable. Under 
his efficient baton the score had a beautiful reading and 
principals and chorus had splendid support from the or- 
chestra. Weber's popularity with the audience was evinced 
by the applause that greeted him whenever he came to the 
conductor's stand. 


CARMEN, November 14 (MATINEE) 


One of the most enjoyable performances of Bizet’s Car- 
men was the one witnessed on Sunday afternoon, as there 
was not a single blemish to mar the performance. Garden's 
delineation of the title role is too well known to need long 
comment, but by stating that both vocally and histrionically 
she was at her best will indicate the good care this famous 
actress-singer has taken of herself, for though she has been 
before the public for the past quarter of a century, every 
year she improves, and even though probably she has past 
the half century mark, she is today at her zenith. 

Edith Mason has really an admirable voice and her Micaela 
cannot be surpassed, for throughout the afternoon she gave 
a lesson in beautiful singing. Then, too, this aiitican 
artist has sacrificed herself to her public, and this season 
she will ingratiate herself to the listeners by looking once 
again the svelte young woman that we long ago admired. 
Her success was unequivocal. Anna Hamlin 1s following 
the footsteps of her late beloved father, as she can already 
be regarded a singer of the first order and one born for the 
operatic stage. She, and Lorna Doone Jackson, were excel- 
lent in the roles of Frasquita and Mercedes. Better singing 
of those roles has not been heard at the Auditorium since 
the inception of the Chicago Opera Company some fifteen 
years ago. They both acted well and reaped salvos of 
plaudits. 

Giacomo Rimini was a handsome and well voiced Toreador 
and after the baritone’s popular song in the second act the 
house re-echoed with vociferous applause. Rimini is another 
singer who may be called a student, and the result of his 
hard work was so well manifested on this occasion as to 
show that practice makes perfect. Throughout the per- 
formance he was one of the most feted among the prin 
cipals. Mojica, Defrere, Cotreuil, Torti were fine in small 
roles, and intentionally we have left Fernand Ansseau for 
the last, though he deserves first place in this review. 

The Belgian tenor, who, in seasons gone by, has already 
demonstrated his worth as a singer, revealed himself anew 
an artist of the first order. His delivery was that of a 
master and his glorious voice was ointment to the ear. 
Ansseau on the stage is a big figure and he could easily 
reach Parnassus if he knew how to exploit himself. 

Giorgio Polacco was at the conductor's desk, from where 
he directed a beautiful performance, even though one might 
find fault with some of his tempos. Polacco, a man of the 
theater, often throws tradition to the winds in order to 
obtain big effects, and seldom, if ever, is a performance 
under his direction tiresome, as at times he conducts with 
such rapidity passages that are boresome so that one recalls 
only the beautiful moments of the performance, and, after 
all, this pleases the masses and Polacco always goes with 
the current. 

Lucia, NovemMsBer 15 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company yo longer need bow 
to any other opera house in the world, which it had to do 
in years gone by, for, though we have always had great 
singers here, we had rather poor scenery and an orchestra 
that could have been impoved upon. Nearly all the operas 
presented so far have been vested with new scenery—not 
cheap canvas either, but beautifully painted scenes, and the 
old Lucia was rejuvenated under a garb that disclosed the 
master hand of our scenic artists. The technical depart- 
ment as well as the stage director are in line for words of 
praise, as, due to them, it was as delightful for the eye to 
follow the peregrinations of Lucia, as the ear in hearing 
Toti Dal Monte and her associates in the drama. 

A new Toti Dal Monte came to us on this eventful eve- 
ning—a Dal Monte who justified her many appearances in 
the same opera at La Scala at Milan under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini. Dal Monte’s triumphs in Australia 
and Italy were not duplicated in America in seasons gone by, 
but if she sings other operas as she did Lucia, she will occupy 
a niche all her own among the bright stars of the lyric 
stage here. Her astonishing technic long ago was recog- 
nized on our sphere, yet it surprised as much today as when 
we first became acquainted with Dal Monte’s stupendous 
baggage of trills, staccati, runs, arpeggi and all the gamut 
demanded from such rara avis as Dal Monte. In what 
respect has this singer changed since last heard? Solely 
in making her tones sweet to the ear instead of metallic, 
and this especially true in the higher register. When Dal 
Monte came to America she sang here as she had in Italy 
and in other countries where they are thrilled by tones that 
irritate our ears. Well advised, she has changed her method 
and her upper tones now are as enjoyable as those of her 
lower register. If Dal Monte now would be as kind to 
our eyes as she has been to our ears, she would reign su- 
preme in the realm of coloraturas, but to attain this great 
sacrifices must be made, as fifty pounds over-weight for 
so short a person are not lost overnight. Her success had 
all the earmarks of a triumph. 


Antonio Cortis sang the role of Edgar gloriously. Here 
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is a young tenor of whom the management is justly proud, 
as he gives éclat to any performance in which he is cast. 
His interpretation of the part, too, had a personal cachet 
and he shared first honors with the diva. Richard Bonelli, 
always a favorite, was a handsome Lord Ashton and his 
singing had nobility and eloquence. José Mojica made much 
of the small part of Lord Arthur. Edouard Cotreuil was 
excelient as Raymond. Worth singling out was his beauti- 
ful rendition of the aria in the third act, which brought him 
an ovation. Alice D’Hermanoy as Alice and Oliviero as 
Norman rounded up an excellent cast. 

Frank St. Leger, who, if memory serves rigia, directed 
many performances of Lucia for one of Melba’s farewell 
tours of Australia, proved anew his efficiency with the stick, 
directing a flawless performance. 

Rene Devries. 


Tampa Music Festival Opens Auspiciously 

Tampa, Fra.—The Tampa Music Festival Association 
recently organized, opened with a concert on November 6, 
presenting Marie Sundelius, Julia Claussen, Rafaelo Diaz 
and Arthur Middleton. The fact that these opera stars 
were on the same program was due to special arrangement 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. The program in- 
cluded several duets, with the different artists combining, 





ARTISTS AT THE TAMPA FESTIVAL 
Left to right: Rafaelo Dias, tenor; Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano; Julia Claussen, contralto, all of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, formerly 
of the same organisation. 


and a solo by each. The selections were mostly operatic. 
The T ‘ampa Sunday Tribune stated in part, after the con- 
cert: “Two hours of enchantment best describes the concert 
given at the municipal auditorium last night by four Metro- 
politan artists, under auspices of the Tampa Music Festival 
Association. . . . None of these musicians needs an 
introduction of critical comment here. Al! were at their 
best, and it is enough to say that their best has withstood 
the severe test of the nation’s greatest opera company. The 
artists were generous in the matter of encores. 

The program included ten listed selections and more than 
half that number were added in response to the insistent 
enthusiasm of the music lovers present.” 

It is the intention of this organization to have a concert 
every month during the winter and to have the same types 
of artists as at the opening concert. Kathryn Churchill is 
the president and general manager of the _ Festival 
Association. W 
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KousstvitZky PLays PRoKoFIEFF AND BARTOK 

Boston.—Noavel items abounded as it were in the Boston 
Symphony program of November 12 and 13, in Symphony 
Hall. Of outstanding interest was an orchestral suite of 
six numbers drawn from Prokofieff's opera, The Love of 
Three Oranges. Based on Gozzi’s satirical comedy, the 
opera was first produced in this country by the Chicago 
Opera when Mary Garden was at the helm. Unlike most 
orchestral suites derived from operatic scores this arrange- 
ment played by Mr. Koussevitzky can stand alone as music 
divorced from the stage action—thanks to the genuine 
beauty and imaginative quality of Prokofieff’s thematic 
material and to his striking originality in orchestration. It 
should find a permanent place in the repertory of the 
Bap yy wd concerts. 

A dance suite of Bartok, new to local ears—and nerves— 
proved more involved and more puzzling. The materia 
musica, so to speak, is said to be derived from Hungarian folk 
tunes. As the sounds fell on our senses, however, it be- 
came increasingly clear that the relationship was very re- 
mote—as if the offspring had taken on airs and gone in for 
hifalutin. At all events, it seemed that innocent themes of 
native simplicity had been wedded to highly sophisticated, 
if not dissolute, harmonies, and such a marriage was 
doomed to failure. While not as ugly as many other com- 
positions of modern origin it is often unintelligible, though 
manifestly sincere and of “sound construction throughout. 

The program opened with a stirring performance of 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture and was brought to a close 
by a memorable performance of Brahms’ fourth symphony. 
As a prophet of Brahms Mr. Koussevitzky bids fair to 
make the formidable Johannes as popular as Tschaikowsky 
hereabouts, thanks to the Russian leader's genius for ex- 
tracting any and all qualities of a lyrical, romantic or dra- 
matic nature from a score. The orchestra has reached a 
superlative degree of excellence. 

Go.tpMAN’s Bann Arouses ENTHUSIASM 

Edwin Franko Goldman's celebrated band came to New 
England for the first time on November 14, to give an after- 
noon and evening concert in Boston at Symphony Hall. A 
discriminating musician, Mr. Goldman had arranged pro- 
grams well above the average—admirably designed to dis- 
close the widely known virtuosity of his band and his own 
excellent virtues as a leader. Thus, his afternoon list in- 
cluded the Marche Solennelle of Tschaikowsky, excerpts 
from Lohengrin, Faust, and Mignon, as well as the familiar 
C sharp prelude of Rachmaninoff. Of even greater sig- 
nificance was the inclusion of a chorale and fugue from 
Bach, which was played so as to reveal effectively its beau- 
tiful design and rhythmic vitality. However, it was in the 
marches from his own and other pens that Mr. Goldman 
roused his audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
necessitating the addition of numerous extra pieces. 

The evening program maintained the lofty standard set 
by Mr. Goldman earlier in the day. Opening with the 
march from Tannhauser and the overture to the same 
opera, both played in a manner that would have reflected 
credit on any symphony orchestra—indeed, the dynamic 
range and variety of nuances at their command often sug- 
gested a symphonic body—he then proceeded to give a de- 
lightful reading of, the charming slow movement from 
Haydn’s little Surprise symphony. There followed a stir- 
ring performance of Liszt's second Hungarian rhapsody 
and a brilliant rendition of Rossini’s William Tell overture. 
MacDowell’s To a Water J.ily, excerpts from Carmen, and 
the customary marches brought this well-varied list to a 
close. Additional features of both concerts were trumpet 
solos by Del Staigers, played with notable technical bril- 
liance, and “microphone monologues” by Phillips Carlin 
The audiences at both concerts awarded Mr. Goldman and 
his confréres with vigorous applause, a reaction that was 
also shared by the press, Warren Story Smith in the Post 
characterizing the Goldman Band as “the best of its kind.” 

CHALIAPIN IN BARBER OF SEVILLE 

Chaliapin and his operatic troupe came to Boston for a 
single performance of Rossini’s Barber of Seville, Novem- 
ber 10, at Symphony Hall. As on a previous memorable 
occasion during his affiliation with the Chicago Opera, the 
great Russian gave a highly individual portrayal of the role 
of Don Basilio. Again the impoverished vocal coach, in a 
manner of speaking, emerged through Mr. Chaliapin’s 
characterizing genius as a grotesque, rather pathetic and 
generally mirth-provoking figure. Thanks to a fine artistic 
restraint, Mr. Chaliapin never permitted his interpretation 
to be obtrusive in any sense or to interrupt the pace of, the 
performance. He was in excellent voice, moreover, and 
sang with those vocal and dramatizing powers which have 
long since placed him in the very forefront of singing actors. 

The Rosina was Elvira de Hidalgo, who repeated the 
success that she had already enjoyed here in the part. Her 
voice is of lovely natural quality and is notably flexible. 
Miss Hidalgo’s success was further enhanced by her grace- 
ful and altogether intelligent impersonation of the role. 
We have seen and heard greater Almavivas than that of 
Joseph Bobrovich, whose performance was rather colorless. 
Giorgio Durando’s Figaro, on the other hand, was compe- 
tent enough and Giuseppe La Puma’s work as Bartello 
proved quite commendable. An orchestra sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the score was ably directed by Eugene 
Plotnikoff. Settings, costumes, and lighting were also 
praiseworthy. The audience was warmly appreciative. 
Mater, Pat7visoN AND Hutcueson AT N. E. Conservatory 

Returning to their alma mater in the interest of its scholar 
ship fund, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, gave their 
only joint recital of the present Boston season in Jordan Hall, 
November 5. They were assisted by Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, and the New England Conservatory Orchestra, 
Wallace Goodrich, conductor. 

The large Boston following of Maier and Pattison, sup- 
plemented by the loyalty of the New England alumni of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, assured a great 
house for this notable concert. The program was indeed 
a notable one. It included the Bach concerto in C major for 
three pianofortes and orchestra, a work that was first per- 
formed in Boston in 1878 and which has since then only 
rarely been given here; a Bach Air with Variations (Gold- 
berg Variations), arranged for two pianofortes by Josef 
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Rheinberger ; the Overture to the Water Carriers:of Cheru- 
bini, and, of great interest to Mr. Hutcheson’s many New 
England friends, his Fantasie (Concerto) for two pianofortes 
and orchestra, heard for the first time in Boston. 
MANY CounTRIES REPRESENTED AT N. E. CONSERVATORY 
Figures given out by Ralph Flanders, general manager of 
the New England Conservatory, provide an interesting com- 
mentary on the wide-reaching influence of this famous school 
of music. The total enrollment in 1925-26 was 3,443, in 
which were represented practically all the American states, 
the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and foreign countries 
as follows: British North America, 27 ; British West ~— 
3; Bermuda, 3; China, 13; Cuba, 2 i Britain, 3; Fin- 
land, 1; Germany, 1; Greece, 2; india, 1 : Ireland, 1; Japan, 
2; Korea, 2; Mexico, 1; Norway, 4; 2; Russia, 3; 


Panama, 2; 
South America, 1; Spain, 1; Sweden, 2; Switzerland, 1; 
Turkey, J 


VLADIMIR GRAFFMAN A 
NOTED VIOLIN TEACHER 


Russian Artist Exponent of the Auer Method 
Vladimir Graffman, distinguished Russian violinist, came 
to America about five years ago and immediately took a 
prominent position among the leading artists and teachers of 





VLADIMIR GRAFFMAN 


the day. He was born at Wilno and got his musical train 
ing under Auer at Petrograd. From his earliest years 
he had evidenced a marked talent on the violin and he 


made his debut on the public stage at Petrograd at the age 


of twelve. It was natural, therefore, that Auer should 
accept him as a pupil, and after an interval of some years 
he became associate teacher to his old master and recently 
he received the following letter signed by Leopold Auer: 


“I take pleasure in stating that Mr. Vladimir Graffman, who 
has graduated from my class at the Imperial Conservatory 
of Music in Petrograd, Russia, is a highly gifted violinist 
and teacher, having fully absorbed the principles of my 
method of instruction.” 

One of Graffman’s intimate friends during his study days 


27 


in Petrograd was Jascha Heifetz, and it was Heifetz who 
assisted him to escape from Bolshevist Russia and make his 
way to San Francisco. Before that time Graffman had 
made concert tours in Russia, Japan and China. For a 
while he was also director of the Russian Imperial Con 
servatory at Omsk. However, life in Russia became dith 
cult and he came to America, the land of refuge for any 
artists of real worth. He landed in San Francisco and there 
made his American debut. He played there also with the 
California Theater Orchestra under Hermann Heller, at 


the Grauman Theater, Los Angeles, at San Diego and in 
other coast cities. 

Graffman then came East. He became concestmaster of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under Emil Ober 


hoffer. He appeared as soloist with this orchestra, with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra under Modest Altschuler, 
and at a monster festival at the Lexington Theater, New 
York, with three hundred players in an orchestra under the 
direction of Arnold Volpe. He has given many recitals and 
concerts, such as his appearances at Aeolian Hall (New 
York), Minneapolis, St. Paul, Brooklyn, and so on 

Graffman’s press book is highly interesting. In glancing 
through its pages one gets a very vivid idea of the wealth 
of his experience and travels. Turning over the pages, one 
passes from Russian notices to notices from the English 
press of China and Japan, and some notices in Chinese and 
Japarese, which one only knows refer to Graffman because 
his photograph is included. Then, suddenly, there is a 
skip to California—San_ Francisco, Angeles, San 
Diego—and then the Middle West and East 

‘The terms one finds most often in these reports 
are something like the following: “Violinist of the first 
rank ;" “Exceptionally developed technic; “Wonderfully 
beautiful tone.” One San Francisco paper compares his 
playing of the Paganini concerto with that of Kubelik: “The 
last time I heard the concerto it was p!ayed by Jan Kubelik 
Grafiman played it the better of the two.” 

Finally one finds a letter from Heifetz referring to 
pupils whom he heard. Heifetz writes: “The pupils I heard 
a few days ago played unusually well and | think you may 
feel more than satisfied to have such a promising 

\ recital of Graffman's pupils was given on October 31, 
the first of the three which Mr. Graffman is giving each 
season. Among his promising pupils appearing in concerts 
is Nicos Cambourakis, who has given concerts all over the 
country and will give his fourth annual New York recital 
in January. Another highly talented pun’! is Josef Gingo'd 
who will give his debut recital in Aeolian Hall, December 10 
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Address: 616 





JOHN DWIGHT SAMPLE 


Opens Season of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company on 
October 28, singing Rhadames in Aida with Phenomenal Success 


RE-ENGAGED TO SING TITLE ROLE IN OTELLO 
CANIO in Pagliacci 


His vibrant, powerful tone was delivered with sensitive feeling for the musical 
range was fairly free from those flaws of vocalism which are 
an tenors.” 
being a tall and graceful figure on the stage and is an actor of more than ordinary 


The Philadelphia Record critic voiced his opinion as follows: 

John Dwight Sample, an American, who has achieved distinction at La Scala in 
Milan under the baton of Toscanini and who HAS CAUGHT SOME OF 
WAS USED WITH GOOD 


a voice in this role being very interesting. He MET 
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‘ine Arts Building, Chicago 


He has the additional advantage of 
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TASTE, the effect of such 
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Some 
sense of 
her of 
6 
“Behind the footlights of grand opera, ” said one 
of the three successful operatic impresarios recently, 
“peace always 1s on a war basis 
A 
the Berlin Opera shows a deficit for 1925-26 of 
$113,500. In the old days, the Kaiser used to make 
up such losses out of his privy purse. Kaiserdom, 
therefore, was not all megalomania and militarism. 
/ A 
Some modernistic composers might remember what 
“Silence, when nothing need be said, is 
the eloquence of \lso the line from 
“The secret of making oneself tiresome is 
not to know when to stop.” 


Boves wrot« 
discretion sed 


Voltaire 


\ composer now residing in New York, informs 
the world that he intends to live in a bungalow on the 
slope of Mount Vesuvius, so as to be able to work 
in peace and quiet, and away from the atmosphere 
of nervous excitement which besets him in the Ameri- 
can metropolis 

When Jeanne Gordon, American contralto, ap- 
peared in the Metropolitan as Amneris in Aida on 
November 10, making her first appearance this sea- 
son, there was an audience which welcomed her heart- 
ily and took pains to show her how glad it was that 
she was able to return. It was the first time Miss 
Gordon had sung there since January of this year, 
when she was obliged to retire for the balance of the 
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season in order to undergo a slight operation on her 
vocal cords, which, judging from the freshness, 
beauty, and power of her voice on her reappearance, 
was completely successful. 

enmsetilaieocasipe 

The American opera, Deep River, by Frank Har- 
ling, ran lower and lower at the box office until it 
dried out altogether. It is a pity that the piece had 
to be withdrawn, for it possesses much real merit. 
To try to make a grand opera of a purely theatrical 
attraction is an impossible project at this stage of 
musical development in our land. 

—_— es — 

One hears that, under the energetic leadership of 
its director, Bertha M. Foster, the Miami Conserva- 
tory, the buildings of which fortunately escaped much 
damage in the famous storm, is more active this sea- 
son than ever before. Miss Foster was especially for- 
tunate in securing Arnold Volpe to assist as head of 
the violin department and to conduct the new sym- 
phony orchestra which is to be organized in Miami. 

Next February the Hamburg Municipal Opera will 
have the first performance anywhere of the new 
Resphigi opera, Die Versunkene Glocke (The Sunken 
Bell). The text is founded upon Hauptmann’s’ 
familiar play. Resphigi set the music to an Italian 
translation and Bote & Bock, publishers, have en- 
trusted the peculiar task of translating it back into 
German to Werner Wolff, the young conductor at 
Ilamburg who will lead the work. 

aes clear 

If anybody wants a concise list of musical names 
arranged in chronological order they can now get it 
from Adolf Haensgen, publisher, Potsdam (Berlin), 
in German of course, but that does not matter where 
names are used, except that the German script is used 
and will be puzzling to those unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage. The list begins with Saint Cecilia, A.D, 230, 
and ends with the Birth of Claudio Arrau and Kurt 
Thomas in 1904 and the death of Moszkowski in 
1925. Just to read the names and note their order is 
an education, 


in the La Scala list this year, artists 
who are known in or connected with New York. 
There is Emanuel List, whose rotund bass voice used 
to be heard in the Riesenfeld theaters, and there is 
a young girl, Genovetfa Sens, who is the daughter of 
one of the perrugiers of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. At Milan’s second opera house, the Teatro 
dal Verme, Carlo Morelli, the stout gentleman from 
Chili who once baritone roles at the Metro- 
politan, having suddenly gone tenor, made his debut 
recently as Lohengrin with considerable success. 


One notices, 


sang 


—_— eo 
MASON ASKS QUESTIONS 


The following is the foreword of a prospectus sent 


out by Columbia University in behalf of the series 
of lectures to be given there by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. Mr. Mason asks a lot of interesting ques- 
tions, which he will no doubt answer in his lectures 

Are “organization,” “standardization,” and other popular 
modern methods of mass action more or less important to 
human happiness than the kind of individual initiative that 
produces art, science, and thought? Is it harder for the art- 
ist to remain independent of herd standards in twentieth- 
century America than it was in Elizabethan or Victorian 
England? How is spontaneity (that is, delighted absorption 
in the art process itself as a supreme joy, unspoiled by con- 
cern for the fate of the product) affected by such American 
institutions as quantity production, competition, and pub- 
licity? Is it true that freedom comes to an artist only 
through power, and power only through discipline? If so, is 
workmanship achievable under the minute division of labor? 
How can true originality be distinguished from pseudo- 
originality, and does originality socialize or isolate the in- 
dividual? Is universality desirable in an artist, and is it 
favored or the reverse by the attitudes of the so-called 
“High-brow” and the so-called “Low-brow”? If art is 
essentially social, how can an artist rise above the limita- 
tions of the contemporary fellowship he is born into? These 
and similar questions are to be discussed in this series of 
lectures, illustrated by the lecturer at the piano. 

ee 
MODERNISTIC NOVELTIES 

Some very modernistic novelties are to be heard at 
the forthcoming recital of Samuel Reichmann at 
Aeolian Hall on December 6. They are from the pen 
of the pianist himself, are to have their first public 
hearing on this occasion, and are likely to cause a 
sensation both because of their radical modernism 
and because of their sterling excellence. Mr. Reich- 
mann does not always write in this advanced style and 
some of his compositions will please the most re- 
actionary or old-fashioned of music lovers. Notably 
his Masefield settings, some of which are being sung 
this season by Fraser Gange, are very fine examples 
of orthodox sea music, full of atmosphere, very vocal 
and stirring. When they come out—and a publisher 
has already accepted them—they are sure to make 
known to the world a new American composer of 
far more than average talent. They will establish 
Mr. Reichmann’s reputation as a composer of the 
first calibre. 
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A BOOST FOR A BOOSTER 


Sometimes our editorials meet with approval 
—and sometimes they do not. Sometimes peo- 
ple take the trouble to write us their approval 
—and more often they take the trouble to write 
their disapproval. A grievance seems far more 
stimulating than gratitude or sympathy. The 
man who feels that his toes are being stepped 
upon generally gets up and shouts lustily, while 
the other fellow just smiles one of those silent, 
sympathetic smiles and does not even send us a 
photograph of it. 

However, Walter Priestley of Lebanon, Pa., is 
one who has approved our suggestions and has 
put his approval into writing. He says: “As a 
subscriber to your magazine and one who reads 
it from cover to cover I have read and found 
very interesting your articles pertaining to the 
value of advertising by teachers in the smaller 
cities. The greater part of my life was spent in 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland, but after a serious 
operation, which necessitated my moving to a 
quieter locality, I settled in Lebanon, my home 
town. I am director of the Associated Teachers 
here as well as in Lancaster, director at the 
Hershey Industrial School and also interested 
in a number of other musical affairs. I agree 
with your statement that persistent advertising 
is valuable. Kindly send me your rates and any 
other information that you might consider valu- 
able. I enjoy reading the articles in your maga- 
zine very much, consider it well edited, and 
most assuredly believe that as a publication it is 
a decided asset to the musical profession at 
large. I believe that if musicians in general 
understood as much about the ‘art of the business 
of music’ as they do about the ‘art of jealousy,’ 
the music profession as a unit would make rapid 
strides towards a much better business status. 
Or if they would simply attempt to educate the 
public to the value of music study by the proper 
publicity and through the various advertising 
mediums, instead of considering that advertis- 
ing is ‘beneath their dignity’ they would soon 
remedy present conditions. We can’t ‘drive’; 
we must ‘educate.’ ” 

All of which is true and significant. Mr. 
Priestley has the reactionary members of the pro- 
fession sized up exactly right—only it isn’t be- 
cause it is beneath their dignity that they will not 
put a shoulder to the wheel and help boost the 
profession; it is simply and solely because they 
are too selfish. 

Oh, yes! We know very well that they will 
say that our only object in urging support is so 
we can make more money. That is a reason, 
but not the only reason. Far from it. We musical 
journalists are giving a great deal of time and 
thought and labor to boosting the musical profes- 
sion without expecting any return whatever—not 
even thanks or gratitude. Being musicians, we 
are interested in music and we want to see it 
advanced. It has advanced, and is still ad- 
vancing, and this advance has been largely due 
to the efforts of the musical press and of those 
who have supported the musical press—the ad- 
vertisers—and, of course, to the spirit of enter- 
prise by which the editors of the musical press 
have been inspired. 

But it is decidedly discouraging that there are 
so few Priestleys. The rank and file of the pro- 
fession outside of the big cities—and to some 
extent in the big cities as well—simply will not 
give the musical press or any other musical en- 
terprise any support whatever. And the rea- 
sons are: selfishness, jealousy and small-mind- 
edness. One time one of our representatives 
was trying to sell a subscription to a small- 
towner and he finally elicited the following con- 
fession. Said the small-towner: “I don’t want 
to see your paper at all—I just hate to read about 
the successes of your advertisers.” In other 
words, just plain, old-fashioned jealousy. The 
hatred of failure for success. 

It is a positive, undeniable fact that the aver- 
age musician of the small city does nothing 
whatever for musical art. He just teaches—a 
slow, deadly, monotonous round of half-baked 
pupils. He may say he is doing all he can do by 
handing down the traditions of the profession. 
That is something. That, in fact, may be a good 
deal if the teacher’s conscience is clear. But 
there are a lot of things that these musicians 
might do outside of teaching. They might, to 
begin with, follow Mr. Priestley’s example and 
do something to support musical enterprise. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


You should read Lawrence Gilman’s article, The 
Critic and the Artist, in a recent issue of the Herald 
rribune, 

While Mr. Gilman avoids that foolish term, “the 
mission of the critic,” he defines as that worthy’s 
“purpose,” the “custodianship and the disclosure of 
great art.” 

But Mr. Gilman discreetly avoids discussion of the 
manner in which such custodians and disclosers are to 
be chosen for their high task. Usually they appoint 
themselves, and haunt newspaper offices until they 
get the positions. On the other hand, if the musi- 
cians were asked to nominate candidates for the 
sacred posts, they probably would be at a loss to 
make the selection, and might decide that the current 
lot of critics are not so bad as critics go. Nor are 
they, for that matter. 

Critics cannot be standardized, and they disagree 
among themselves as to their real “mission,” or ‘“pur- 
pose,” or even duty. Some feel that they are custo- 
dians ; others, that they are analyzers; and still others 
act the parts, variously, and perhaps unconsciously 
of policemen, detectives, law-givers, reformers, news 
commentators, and teachers. 

It is the last named character which the artists and 
the public seem to attach most often to critics, as Mr. 
Gilman writes: 

The delusion persists that the critic’s highest function is 
to be a sort of aesthetic schoolmaster, holding examinations 
of pianists, singers, composers, giving each the precise 
number of carefully graded marks, and being, of course, un- 
failingly “constructive.” His “constructiveness,” one notes, 
is measured by the fervor of his praise, his “destructiveness” 
by the frankness of his disapproval. Such a thing as a 
critic being called “destructive” because of his bestowal of 
unmerited praise has never been known. For that kind of 
“destructiveness” injures only the art of music; and art, 
happily, is divinely unaware, and resists not injury to her 
honor or her loveliness, 
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Assuming that the critic really is a custodian, for 
whom is he serving in such capacity? His voice 
cries out in the dark, for those who need him most, 
read him least. The more profoundly he addresses 
himself to his subject, the smaller his audience. 

If he writes simply and seemingly superficially, for 
the man in the street, he loses the respect of his col- 
leagues and the esteem of the higher circle of cultured 
music lovers. What is the poor, harassed creature 
to do? 

And also, is he (and how could he?) to write about 
all the seven or eleven musical events each day; or 
is he to choose the one important happening and con- 
fine his critical essay to that alone? In such an event, 
what becomes of the news feature of the daily papers 
—for are they not the custodians of the news? 

What is important? Is it the debut of a new 
artist, the premiere of a new composition, or the per- 
formance by some pianist or conductor of a standard 
work in which they have been heard and judged a 
countless number of times ? 

"RR 


Our own idea is that a critic should hear as much 
music as possible, think about it for several days, and 
write a review once a week, in which he discusses 
his impressions of striking individual performances, 
good or bad, and their general relation to musical art. 
That is our ideal view. Of course it could not be 
carried out by a daily newspaper critic; for he would 
not be permitted to do so. 

Our practical notion is that the everyday working 
critic should be a blend of attention-caller, news- 
commentator, and press-agent for Art, with an open 
heart, tolerant mind, and the ability to inform and 
elucidate, authoritatively enough to interest the 
learned, and simply enough not to frighten those who 
should be taught. Perhaps there is no such animal. 

Meanwhile, we personally never fail to read Mr. 
Gilman’s essays with great pleasure and profit. 

Re 


If we critics have our troubles in connection with 
writing about music, how does the case stand with 
the novelists who treat the subject episodically or at 
length in their books? Some of the famous fictionists 
have been and are competent appreciators of music, 
but many of the lesser lights of the fraternity appall 
one frequently with their ignorance in that regard. 

eRe 

Recent reading acquainted us with Walter Sichel, 
who in Sands of Time, unearths this epochal infor- 
mation about a great composer and his best known 
work: 

Mendelssohn's lovely Spring Song owed its origin to a 
pretty incident. Mendelssohn was staying with his friends, 


the Beneckes, at Denmark Hill, a suburb of London. It 
was a perfect summer morning and the house party had 
begged him to go with them to Windsor, but he decided to 
stay behind with the children. 


RRR, 

We are anxious, too, to examine Thomas Burke's 
new novel, The Sun in Splendour, for the Evening 
Post review of it says: 

“The Sun in Splendour”’—the title is an inspiration !—is 
a public ‘house in a drab, almost slummy part of London. 
Burke's fine feeling for contrast is revealed on the opening 
pages by letting us into an impromptu rehearsal of David 
Scollard—the exsthetic keeper of the pub—his son, Chris, 
and two tradesmen. They have a quartet and play chamber 
music by Bach and Brahms in the room above the bar. 

Chris grows up in music determined to compose after 
the manner of the meisters. 7 

eRe 

W. Somerset Maughan is one novelist who is at 
home when making musical references or compari 
sons. In his newly published book of short stories, 
The Casuarina Tree, there is a tale, The Force of 
Circumstance, in which we found a characteristic pas- 
sage, describing a river under the breathless sun of 
midday in the Malay Peninsula, at midday, when the 
colors of the day were ashy and wan, the various 
tones of the heat. Maughan continues: “It was like 
an Eastern melody, in the minor key, which exacer- 
bates the nerves by its ambiguous monotony ; and the 
ear awaits impatiently a resolution, but waits in vain,” 

ere 

A correspondent writes: “I read much about opera 
not being musical art in its highest form, and about 
opera singers not being musicians. Opera is enjoyed 
by millions of people. Should they shun it? Has it 
no value?) And why should.‘musicians’ abhor it, as 
they claim to do? An answer to my questions, and 
in your Variations, would be appreciated.” 

RRR 

Even though opera in America is not sung in our 
native tongue, and may not be “musical art in its 
highest form,” nevertheless there is good reason why 
it should exist and be encouraged. 

It helps to preserve and emphasize the proper con- 
ception of values in singing, and to keep alive the 
traditions of bel canto, which otherwise might not 
hope for such general acceptance and wide popu 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











For years Englishmen have been fond of saying 
that England is going to the merry bow-wows. They 
have been so fond of this idea that the mere sugges- 
tion of a contrary opinion appears to them as un- 
patriotic and heretical. It is no wonder that they 
should be saying the same thing about English music, 
or rather English musical life. If you ask the reason 
for this dour prediction you are liable to get a variety 
of answers. In the case of England in general it is, 
most often, taxation or strikes or both. In the case 
of music it is taxation and the radio. At least, that 
is the latest. And it must be true, for Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the pet of the English public, has said so. 
Not only that, but Sir Thomas is going to put an end 
to the misery, as far as he is concerned. In other 
words, he is going to emigrate. He is going to emi- 
grate to America, and he is going to take with him 
so he says—as many of the [English musicians as 
want to come and, presumably, will be permitted by 
the American immigration authorities to land. Sir 
Thomas himself is going to appear as guest of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, after which, apparently, he 
will undertake something in the operatic line, for, as 
he says ‘‘in ten years’ time America will be the home 
for all that is best in English opera.” 

Well, here’s hoping he’s right. And if he’s right 
America will have a great deal to be thankful for 
to the radio. For it is the radio that is giving English 
music the coup de grace and sending Sir Thomas 
abroad. So for heaven’s sake, don’t ever ask him to 
broadcast a concert in America, for that would send 
fim away to still another continent, where such 
abominations are not known. “I would not be seen 
anywhere near a microphone,” Sir Thomas has said. 
“The microphone has ruined all art. You have got 
this elaborate machinery of music, the beautiful hu- 
man voice, or the marvellous fabric of an orchestra, 
and what does it sound like on the wireless? It sounds 
like the most horrible gibbering of goblins and devils, 
and they have the impudence to tell us that it is 
Beethoven and Wagner. It has got as much relation 
to music as the roarings of the Bull of Bashan. 

There is only one thing left for the musician who 
cares for his art more than for broadcasting, and 
that is to go to America.” 
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larity—to say nothing of the danger of being lost alto 
gether. 

$y reason of the fashionable interest sustained in 
opera, the vast wealth of its chief devotees has ena 
bled America to garner essentially the best repre 
sentatives of the operatic singing art, and therefore 
New York, Chicago, and the cities visited by opera 
companies of the first class, are able to feel that they 
hear performances secondary to no others in the 
world. 

Whether or not the popularity of opera interferes 
to some extent with support of concerts is a question 
that occasions much argument pro and con, but the 
favorite recital artists always seem to have successful 
seasons and the orchestras are supported generously 
by guarantors and concert goers. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that opera has 
helped the vocal teachers to prosper tremendously, 
and from that standpoint alone it should be accepted 
by musicians as valuable. 

a nd 

All the mechanical pianos shivered fearsomely in 
their cases last week when Moriz Rosenthal, 
peror of technic, arrived here from Europe 
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Competition for Andres De Segurola:—The 
Morning Telegraph says that “no less than three men 
wearing monocles sat in the front row at Richard 
Herndon’s review the other evening.” Or could 
Andres have been one of them: 

Ree 
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In our threnody of last week, mourning the pass 


ing of Chopin’s F minor piano concerto from our 
affections, the tvpe made us say that the work is 
“overperformed.” What we tried to write was, that 


it is overperfumed. 
rv Fr 

Broadway celebrated its 300th birthday last week 
Of course, three centuries ago, the thoroughfare had 
no subway, electric lights, or asphalt paving ; but also, 
it did not have motor horns, steel drills and open loot 
radio and phonograph shops grinding out the latest 
examples of popular musical delights. 
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Gatti-Casazza, asked why no gala opera perform 
ance was given at the Metropolitan for the Queen of 
Roumania, replied decisively: “All the Metropolitan 
performances are gala performances.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING 

Another leading musician, namely Richard Strauss, 
seems to take the matter much more philosophically 
Unabashed and, for the most part, unconcerned, he 
stood in front of the microphone at the Albert Hall 
and broadcasted his music to the uncounted multi 
tudes. Some of these were in the hall, too, and it was 
curious to see them there. They were not the “musi 
cal public.” They were just folks out for the eve 
ning. It was a mere accident they were not at the 
movies—some of them probably determined that it 
should not happen again. Many of them, though, will 
get used to it in time, and as they do they will make 
their influence felt. They are the peop!e who are 
“looting our treasures,” as our esteemed contempo 
rary the Musical News and Hlerald, puts it, 


eventually, no doubt, they will “seize the lot.” 
* + * 


and 


Let us quote this little homily further, for it 
touches a side of the great controversy that is too 
often overlooked. “The great danger of throwing 
open the arts to the enjoyment of the people cannot 
be too fully realized by those who glory in the facil 
achievement. It does not yet seem to have occurred 
to them that in publicly revealing the secrets of art 
and publishing a full catalogue of culture they have 
surrendered the onus of selection and yielded the con 
trol of taste to a body that is not equipped, and can 
not readily become equipped, to assimilate such 
highly seasoned pleasures. 

“Well, it has been done, and the doors of culture 
have been thrown open to the masses. We have all 
connived at it, trade, profession, teachers and appreci 
ationists, and if we are now beginning to discover 
that what was precious to us by exclusive and inti 
mate possession is becoming less so since we are let 
ting everybody handle it, it is our own fault.” 

But—‘‘was it not Hilaire Belloc who uttered a 
blessing upon railroads because they drained the 
countryside? In the same way, those of us to whom 
music is not yet dope can utter thanksgiving that 
there are such things as B. B. C.’s, gramophones, cel 
ebrities, revues, and such like things to feed the 
crowd with noises, so that our gentler musical re 
finements can be heard by us alone There are 
still many people who love music, not because they 
have been taught to do so, but because they cannot 
help it. It is not for such as these that the wireless 
spreads its tentacles, the agent lays his snares, and 
the merchant lies in wait.” crs. 





SEATTLE’S NEW ORCHESTRA 

(ne of our pleasantest duties is to welcome to 
musical ranks some new symphony orchestra which 
has been established on a permanent foundation. The 
orchestra to whom the right hand of fellowship is 
to be is the new one in Seattle. It 
a novel orchestra in that it is a voluntary association 
the professional union musicians, founded and 
managed by them with the co-operation of the citi 

n’s commitiec It is also unique in that it has the 
nly native American conductor of any of our sym- 
phony orchestras, Karl Krueger, At the first con 
cert, which took place at the Metropolitan Theater on 
house was sold out and the new 
storm. The Seattle 


ext rile d today 


November &, the 
orchestra took the audience by 
were most enthusiastic in their welcome to 
the new organization and to its young conductor. 
One of them said: “From beginning to end the pre- 
triumph, a triumph that literally swept 
feet. Krueger’s musicianship 1s 
intellectualism and temperament 
balanced. The translation of the lead 
and emotion to the ensemble under his 


pape rs 


nucre Was a 
the audience off its 
of a high order, 
he ny eve nly 
er’s intellect 
baton was accomplished superbly, as witness the re- 
ponsive enthusiasm engendered in last night’s audi- 
ence This becomes the more remarkable when one 
tops to reflect that many of the musicians were play- 
ing in symphony for the first time, a test even for 
those who have won recognition for musicianship in 
smaller groups and solo appearance.” 

\nother “One big thing emerges from the 
first symphony concert which much over 
whelming interest and enthusiasm at the Metropoli 
tan, Monday evening. Seattle needs a big auditorium 
to hold all the people who wish to hear good music. 
lhe concert was a great personal triumph for the 
young director, Karl Krueger, who was called ‘back 
over and over again that the audience might express 
its appreciation of what he has accomplished and to 
assure him by means of enthusiasm of support in the 
future The Seattle Symphony Concert has arrived. 
\ fitting and adequate housing can only be a matter 


said 
roused 


ol tink 
\ third paper also paid high compliment to Mr. 
“Seattle is fortunate in obtaining 


Krueger, saying: 
He isa 


Karl Krueger to conduct its new orchestra. 
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conductor of unusual ability and his interpretative 
insight and colorful phrasing of last night’s program 
was gratifying to his audience. He conducts in an 
easy, unaffected manner, using few gestures, and his 
knowledge of music and accuracy in directing place 
him among orchestral leaders of the highest rank. 
Credit is due him for the excellency of the program 
given, as he has accomplished in a few weeks what 
often takes months. He has created an ensemble 
whose playing is worthy of only the highest praise.” 


—@- — 
JUST A TENOR 


The tremendous, if somewhat premature, success 
which Jan Kiepura, young Polish tenor, achieved at 
the Vienna Opera—he has since become a permanent 
member of the company and is easily the most widely 
discussed singer who has appeared there within a 
decade or more—is still creating trouble for the man- 
agement and has resulted in a whole series of legal 
entanglements. -The lawsuits of the two tenors, 
Trajan Grosavescu and Leo Slezak, over alleged 
“preferential treatment of other singers” (meaning 
Kiepura) are not yet settled, but a clause in Slezak’s 
statement to the court so offended Richard Schubert, 
another tenor of the company, that he immediately 
resigned his contract with the Staatsoper. Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano, had a violent scene with Kiepura 
before the curtain over his alleged “tricks to evoke 
applause for himself” and over his original methods 
of advertising each of his appearances at the Staats- 
oper by means of sandwichmen. It resulted in her 
refusing to continue her role. At the same time two 
other sopranos, Lucy Weidt and Wanda Achsel, 
handed in their resignations owing to alleged prefer- 
ential treatment of Helene Wildbrunn, while Her- 
mine Kittel, contralto, is suing the Staatsoper for her 
release, being offended over the numerous roles re- 
cently given to Rosette Anday. New contradictory 
bulletins are given out daily by the management and 
by the different singers, respectively, as well as by 
the various lawyers entrusted with the interests of 
the artists. The one party profiting from all the dis- 
cussion is Jan Kiepura who gets any amount of free 
advertising through the various legal entanglements 
due to his advent. 
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Vocal Mal-Practice and Its Result 

New York, November 17, 1926. 

To the Musical ( 
Some months ago I received a note from one of New 
York's leading laryngologists which read as follows: “I am 
ending Miss Van Dell of New York City to you for voice 
culture. She has vocal nodules from misuse of her voice.” 
In due time the young lady arrived and I had opportunity 
sing and examine her larynx. The examination 
two well-defined nodules, situated 
upon the edges of her cords. It need hardly be said that 
her attempts to sing were extremely pitiful, the voice only 
responding with great difficulty, uncertain of pitch and, as is 
uch cases, any attempt to sing piano tones resulted 
in failure | gave her the opportunity te see her cords 
herself so that she should fully understand and appreciate 
the condition of her throat and also had various other 
students see the nodules so that there could be no question 
as to their actual presence. Further, | invited a representa- 
tive of the Musical Courier to be present at one of the 
that the evidence of their existence could 
be attested to by one who was in no way connected with my 
After she had been given a thorough examination 
condition fully explained to her I suggested the 
which I felt would be advisable in order to 
voice, with the result that she placed herself 
unconditionally in my hands. Being possessed of exceptional 
and tenacity, | have not the slightest doubt but that a 
will be effected. These are the facts as they 
and | feel that readers of the 
themselves singers cannot but 
happenings which led to 


our? 


to hear het 


revealed the presence of 


| 
usuiat 


examinations so 


studio 
and her 
procedure 
restore het 


nerve 
permarm nt cure 
presented themselves to me, 
MusicaL Courter who 
be interested im an outline of the 
the conditions described above 
Miss Van Dell began her vocal studies some years ago 
with a teacher whose name is familiar to all singers and 
under’ whose guidance she seemed to be progressing rapidly. 
While she had some slight misgivings at his continued in- 
sistence upon volume (when she attempted to sing anything 
softly he would cry, “What is the matter, is that your baby 
singing ?”) she stifled her fears and followed his 
dictates with the result that at a very early age she was 
singing arias from various operas with remarkable effect. 
Being gifted with a comparatively rugged vocal organ, the 
singing did not seem to have any deleterious effect and she 
was able to accept professional enagements with gratifying 
results. She sang in musical comedy and also in cabarets 
with considerable success until she day fell into the 
hands of a coach who was so enthusiastic over her operatic 
possibilities that he urged her to take up an operatic career. 
After a considerable amount of study with him, he suggested 
that she was now ready to pursue her operatic studies in 
Italy which advice she followed, At first, everything seemed 
to be progressing satisfactorily and her repertory was grow 
ing steadily when trouble with her voice began to manifest 
itself. She left the teacher with whom she had been work- 
ing and sought advice of one who was very highly recom- 
mended to her, a man who was supposed to have accurate 
knowledge of the voice from all standpoints. Matters, how- 
ever, did not seem to improve and she became seriously dis 
couraged. Medical advice was sought, this ugion her teacher's 


are 


sister 


one 


request, but still the difficulties did not disappear. All man- 
ner of exercises and treatments were prescribed but the 
results were negative. Finally both teacher and doctor be- 
came discouraged and insisted that she was the victim 
of hallucinations and told her that the trouble was hysterical 
in nature and purely imaginative. Aiter weary months of 
battling, the realization was forced upon her that she had 
reached an impasse and reluctantly she turned her foot- 
steps homeward. Upon arriving in New York she sought 
out the teacher who had advised her to go abroad, hoping 
that he perhaps could help her. She stayed with him some 
time but feeling that he did not take any interest in her 
condition and was unable to help her she left him and sought 
another. Again the same results were experienced and the 
vocal trouble seemed to be more aggravated than. ever. It 
must be remembered that all this time she was singing arias 
of the most exacting kind, but, as she realized, only in- 
differently well and by making abnormal demands upon her 
vocal organ. Other teachers were consulted and_ their 
advice followed until her vocal condition became such as to 
prevent all normal singing and she reached the point of 
being unable to sing on pitch at all. Rest seemed to benefit 
her somewhat, but the moment she began to sing, the diffi- 
culties returned. Without any attempts at exaggeration it 
may be said that she was literally heart broken. Finally, 
not knowing where to turn for assistance she sought advice 
from a physician who had restored her mother’s health and 
begged him to give her the name of the best throat specialist 
he knew. Consultation resulted in the diagnosis that she 
had singers’ nodules as has been mentioned above. 

This story, not an unusual one perhaps, I am laying before 
the readers of the Musicat Courier since it fits so well with 
facts which I have endeavored to emphasize in many previ- 
ous articles. We have the spectacle of a number of earnest, 
well-meaning individuals, teachers of singing, who undoubt- 
edly sought by the best means at their command to cure a 
condition, the existence of which they were unable to recog- 
nize. Only a week preceding the examination, Miss Van 
Dell had been singing the aria from Pagliacci, desperately 
striving for effects which were impossible for her to obtain. 
With a lengthy list of operas memorized, she now realizes 
that her present condition precludes the possibility of her 
being able to sing even a simple lullaby effectively until 
normal conditions in her throat have been restored. With 
reference to this, it may be of interest to note that in the 
Musicac Courter of August 5, 1926, I made the following 
statement: “Those who are not familiar with the action 
of the vocal cords through actual personal observation are 
utterly and absolutely incompetent even to discuss the ques- 
tion of voice production.” Is it likely that, if any one 
of the many teachers consulted had been familar with the 
appearance of normal and abnormal conditions of the vocal 
cords, they would have allowed the singing of dramatic 
arias with actual and visible nodules on the cords? Only 
a short time ago a teacher of singing vouchsafed the opinion 
that a vocal teacher had no right to examine the throat and 
insisted that such examinations should be made only by a 
laryngologist!| This purblindness would be pathetic were 
it not for the unfortunate results which such bunglers 
produce in their glorious ignorance. Some day perhaps vocal 
students will wake up and turn on those who nourish them 
with dangerous illusions, keeping safely out of their sight 
the facts which ultimately lead to their undoing. 


Yours truly, 
(signed) Witiam A, C. Zerrrt. 
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Chicago to Have New Opera House 


Chicago.—A report is current this week to the 
effect that Chicago is to have the finest grand opera 
house in the country, to be used as the permanent 
home of the Chicago Civic Opera and to be located 
at Madison and Market streets. In real estate cir- 
cles it was stated that Samuel Insull, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
has negotiated for the purchase of Victor Lawson’s 
property, which extends from Madison on Market 
to the River, with a depth of about 200 feet. It is 
stated that the opera house would cost $7,500,000. 
At this writing, it is impossible to get confirmation 
of the rumor, but the daily papers all carried big 
stories of the deal, showing that if papers have 
not been signed, plans are under way for the con- 
summation of the deal. R. D. 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 25) 


gave her a fine reception, which the young artist merited, 
for her performance was admirable in every respect—vocally 
and histrionically—and in the bargain she looked regal. 

Jeanne Gordon presented a stunning picture as Laura and 
did some beautiful work in the second and third acts. Merle 
Alcock as the Mother fared extremely well, her voice, in its 
richness and clarity, being effective. After her aria in the 
first act, Miss Alcock received a round of genuine applause. 

Gigli, as Enzo, was in excellent voice and came in for a 
large share of the afternoon’s applause after his second act 
aria sung beautifully. Mario Basiola replaced the indisposed 
Danise, acquitting himself with credit. The new basso, 
Pinza, likewise was not overlooked as far as favor was 
concerned, Serafin gave the lovely score a worthy reading 
—and not to be forgotten was the beautiful ballet of The 
Dance of the Hours. 

CAVALLERIA RustTiCANA-PAGLIAcc!l, NOVEMBER 20 

That bargain double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagli- 
acci, was presented Saturday evening, November 20, and an 
enthusiastic audience packed the Metropolitan. In Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Elda Vettori, young American soprano (her 
debut at this house), made an excellent impression. She dis- 
played a soprano voice of agreeable quality and also showed 
histrionic ability. The audience called her back repeatedly 
at the end of the opera. Ina Bourskaya was a vivacious Lola. 
Armand Tokatyan carried well the role of Turiddu. Millo 
Picco was Alfio, and Henriette Wakefield, Lucia. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. 

In Pagliacci, Queena Mario was heard for the first time 
since her recent vocal indisposition. She was quite recovered 
from it and gave her usual and effective presentation of 
the role of Nedda. Martinelli, in superb form, was a splen- 
did Canio. After the aria he was recalled again and again. 
Lawrence Tibbett sang the part of Tonio for the first time 
here, though he had given it with the company at Atlanta 
last spring. This young American artist has made tremen- 
dous strides, both vocally and as an actor, in the three 
seasons that he has been with the company. Courting com- 
parison with so famous a Tonio as Scotti, he gave a most 
satisfactory and effective performance from beginning to 
end. It was a pleasure to hear his fresh young voice in the 
part. After the Prologue he was called out at least a half 
dozen times, It was a distinct success. George Cehanovsky 
as Silvio again showed that artistry and form previously 
exhibited. Alfio Tedesco was Beppe. Bellezza conducted. 

SunpAy Nicut Concert 
_ The third Sunday evening concert, November 21, included 
interesting participants in Martha Attwood, Elda Vettori 
and Nanette Guilford, sopranos; Merle Alcock, contralto: 
Max Bloch, tenor; George Cehanovsky, baritone, and Pavel 
Ludikar, basso. Under the stimulating guidance of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, the orchestra provided sympathetic accompani- 
ments to the soloists and was heard three times by itself, 
offering Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture, Liszt's Les Pre- 
ludes and Two Hungarian Dances by Brahms. The men 
played with united artistry and skill, responding uniformly 
to the leader’s wishes. The vocal program was of decidedly 
popular content. George Cehanovsky sang the Vision Fugi- 
tive aria from Herodiade, giving an excellent account of 
himself and doing full justice, vocally and interpretively, to 
the appealing music. Merle Alcock followed with a spirited 
rendition of the Habanera, from Carmen, her rich, full 
voice smooth and well rounded throughout. Elda Vettori, 
fresh from her debut of the previous evening, provided a 
striking picture, her attractive person rivaled by her attrac- 
tive voice. Max Bloch did well with Verdi’s Requiem, Ig- 
emisco. Pavel Ludikar was the recipient of warm applause 
for his presentation of the aria of Kezal from the Bartered 
Bride and the Monologue from Die Meistersinger—the only 
one of the singers who appeared twice during the evening. 

In the Depuis le jour from Louise, Martha Attwood con- 
cluded the first half of the program and was recalled again 
and again to respond to the insistent enthusiasm. Mme. 
Attwood’s voice was clear and bell-like, flexibility and ease 
adding distinction to her fine vocalism. Nanette Guilford 
was the other soprano to receive an ovation from the audi- 
ence, her well balanced, splendidly controlled voice, un- 
clouded and warm of tone, being heard to distinct advan- 
tage in the Ballatella from Pagliacci. It was an evening of 
enjoyment for all who attended. 


Olga Warren’s Numerous Dates 


Olga Warren, American soprano, is having a busy season. 
This month she has had a number of recitals and there are 
more to come. She sang in Cleveland on November 23, 
and went from there to Pittsburgh for a concert November 
29. On December 2 she will be in Milford and she hops from 
there to Chicago for an engagement December 5, and to St. 
Louis, December 9. These are only a few of the larger 
engagements, and they continue throughout the season into 
the late spring. 
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$15,513.80 CASH PRIZES—WHY NOT WIN?—ARE YOU IN THIS? 


Irene Peckham Wins $500 


Irene Peckham, fourteen-year-old pianist, won the Sesqui- 
centennial Interstate Contest sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. She took highest honors in the 
N. Y. state contest, as well as in the district division, which 





IRENE PECKHAM, 
pianist, winner of the first prize ($500 cash) at the Sesqui- 
centennial Contest, sponsored by the National Federation of 


Music Clubs; she is a pupil of Carl M. Roeder. (Clara 


E. Sipprell photo) 


comprised the winners in New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. November 1 she played in Philadelphia in com- 
petition with the district winners from all parts of the 
country, and was awarded first prize of $500; she is a pupil 
of Carl M. Roeder. 

Marion Palmer, soprano, of Norwich, N. Y., who studied 


in Crouse College, Syracuse University, N. Y., was also a 
winner, in the vocal section. 

The foregoing paragraphs are featured in this article, for 
the winners have been known to the present writer for 
some years. It shows what our Americati students may 
accomplish when they possess talent, persistence and ambi- 
tion. But these qualities are for naught unless their teachers 
likewise are forward-looking. “Irene Peckham simply dum- 
founded everybody by her splendid playing,” said the Must- 
CAL Courter, two years ago, and it is evident that this 
Little Rock, Ark., girl impressed the Philadelphia jury the 
same way. In 1924 she won the highest gold medal for 
pianists of all ages in the New York Interborough Music 
Week Contest over 1000 entries. (Incidentally, another 
Roeder pupil, Hannah Klein, fifteen years old, won the same 
contest in 1925). 

Now, then, if Peckham, Klein and Palmer can win such 
distinguished prominence, why do not these student entries 
number thousands instead of scores of contestants? 

$15,260 in cash, with an additional $253.80, (the latter 
being the Dollar quotation for 6000 Lire offered by an 
Italian society) is listed in the November 18 issue of the 
Musica Courter, page 43, for musical contests and works, 
and is this sum, in its various subdivisions, beneath notice ? 
What the present writer wants to know is this: who will 
win these prizes? Are you in line, if not, why not? Certain 
teachers have asserted knowledge of students who were the 
superiors of the prize winners; if this is so, why not enter 
them? Think what a tremendous advertisement it would 
be for a teacher, to have prize-winning pupils! If they have 
able pupils, they should be entered. 

Irene Peckham, Hannah Klein and Marion Palmer, these 
are names envied by all contestants; they won because they 
deserved to win, which means that they mixed brains with 
their music, and talent plus brains wins every time! 

Be sure this total of $15,513.80, to be exact, is going to 
be mighty useful to the winners. Will you share? Honors 
are fine, but honors plus dollars are finer; generally success 
in any field brings both. It is a fact, however, that in most 
cases these prize winners were most astonished of all at 
their winning; they simply did their best—and the best won. 
So it is in life’s game; we plan and work and struggle, with 
love of music in our hearts beyond anything in this world, 
devoting inmost soul to our beloved mistress, Music, which, 
to some of us, is sweetheart, wife, and mother combined 
and first thing we know, we have won a first prize, be it 
6,000 Lire ($253.80), a musical contest, a position in concert, 
church or operatic life, or what not. 

The point is, are you qualified to be a winner? Will 
you, with or without your teacher’s backing, get after these 
prizes? 





Paramount Theater Opens 


On Friday evening, November 19, the new Paramount 
Theater at Broadway and 43rd Street, officially opened, the 
special program proving a brilliant and entertaining event, 
which was attended by persons prominent in the theatrical, 
motion picture and political world. The doors of the mag- 
nificent new palace were thrown open at seven o'clock to 
permit inspection—and what a wealth of beauty there was 
to fill the eye—a superb monument to the genius of Adolph 
Zukor, president of the Famous Players-lasky Corporation. 

The entrance is imposing with its semi-circular colonnade 
of strikingly veined marble columns, supported on a black 
and gold marble base. Of prime interest, next, was the 
Hall of Nations, which will serve hereafter as a hall of 
information, which contains stones sent from thirty-seven 
countries where Paramount Pictures are shown today. And 
passing on, one reaches the grand stairway of marble and 
bronze. There are numerous other lounging rooms, such 
as Peacock Alley, The Club Room, The Hunting Room, the 
Jade Room, Powder Box, Marie Antoinette, Music Room, 
Colonial and Empire Rooms. In every case the appoint- 
ments and furnishings are in keeping with the rest of the 
theater’s beauty. A special installation of amplification 
makes the music played on the stage, as well as by the organ 
and orchestra, heard in the grand hall and other parts 
of the theater. The mezzanine, which affords a seating 
capacity of four hundred, forms a perfect horse-shoe, giv- 
ing spaciousness. The entire auditorium seats four thousand. 
It is designed after the French Renaissance, the color scheme 
being ivory, rose red and turquoise blue. Valuable works 
of art add to the general beauty and elegance. 

The orchestra pit can accommodate an orchestra of seventy, 
and may be raised or lowered on an elevator. This is also 
true of the magnificent Wurlitzer organ console of white 
and gold. In a word the Paramount Theater is the last 
word ! 

So much for the theater! Only through a visit there can 
one fully appreciate its splendor. 

The opening, to get back to where we started, was a 
memorable occasion. Thomas A. Edison, the electrical 
wizard, was introduced by Will Hays, and was tendered 
an ovation that kept him bowing in his box for several 
minutes. Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky and others repre- 
senting the Publix Theaters were the recipients of a cordial 
reception from the record audience. 

There was an address of welcome by Lee J. Eastman, 
president of the Broadway Association, and one by Mayor 
James J. Walker, who referred to his coming to the theater 
as “Mohammed going to the Mountain,” after his various 
receptions at City Hall for the Channel swimmers, soccer 
players and royal family. His speech was humorous and 
“regular” and he got rounds of applause. After the address 
of Will Hays, the program proper began with the Tschai- 
kowsky 1812 overture, played by the orchestra, whose direc- 
tor is Irvin Talbot, while the general direction of music is 
in the capable hands of Nathaniel Finston. 

Helen Yorke, coloratura soprano, revealed a fine voice 
and effective style in her several appearances during the 
evening. Maurice and Eleanora Ambrose, assisted by Can- 
aro’s Argentine Orchestra, did some entertaining dances, and 
one of the most enioyable features of the evening was 
Organs I Have’ Played, by the organist, Jesse L. Crawford, 
who is a “find” and whose ability also showed off the gigan- 
tic organ to advantage. There was a Pageant of Progress, 
devised by John Murray Anderson, a novelty of which was 
“the Daguerreotype,” cleverly staged. Parts of first motion 
pictures. including the old colored song slides, and Thomas 


Edison's Vitascope, shown on April 23, 1896, at Koster and 
Beal’s Music Hall, aroused enthusiasm. An exhibition of 
roller skating—the sport of the nineties, wound up this por- 
tion of the entertainment. A sumptuous Inaugural Banquet 
to represent the meeting of the East and West at the “Cross 
roads of the World’— _ Mes Seereee 





where Paramount now 
stands — preceded the 
feature picture, God 


Gave Me Twenty Cents, 
starring Lois Moran, 
Lya de Putti and Jack 
Mulhall. 


Solon Alberti Back 
in New York 


Solon Alberti spent 
three months in Europe 
this summer, his stop- 
ping places including 
Paris, Milan, Berlin and 
Munich. He heard ex- 
cellent festival perform- 
ances and did consider- 
able teaching, especially 
in Berlin and Munich, 
where he had some old 
and new pupils. He 
also did some playing 
for Kathryn Meisle and 
Charles Hackett. Mr. 
Alberti states that he 
spent a great deal of 
time at the publishers 
and that he has brought 
back with him many 
new songs especially 
from France and Ger- 
many. He returned to 
America the latter part 
of August, stayed in 
New York for eight 
days and then started 
West. While in Chi- 
cago, which is his old 
home, he gave a num- 
ber of lessons to former 
pupils. In Denver some 
of his pupils had ar- 
ranged a full schedule 
for him for a seven-day 
teaching period. In Los 
Angeles he met Miss 
Meisle and they appear- 
ed in concert together in 
Long Beach, Cal. His 
next stopping place was 


San Francisco, where 
rehearsals had started 
for the opera season. 


While in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, among 
those who did repertory 
work with him were: 
Florence Macbeth, 
Kathryn Meisle, Luella 
Melius, Paul Althouse, 


dramatic 


Dex ember 15, 





soprano, whose first season with the Chicago Civic 
interrupted by the illness of her husband on the other side, will 
The gifted American soprano sails on the 
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Richard Bonelli and Aroldo Lindi. Besides these artists, he 
also had a large class of private pupils in both those cities 
On his way back East Mr. Alberti was engaged to give five 
recitals with Luella Melius in San Francisco, Boulder, Win 
field, St. Louis and Columbus. In between two of the dates 
he had a three day stop-over, and Earl Rosenberg, director 
of the Horner Institute of Fine Arts in Kansas City, re 
quested him to teach a class at his school for those days, 
which he did with great success. Mr. Alberti spent five 
years in Kansas City before coming to New York, and 
while there he was conductor of the Kansas City Grand 
Opera Society, which gives a season of opera every yea! 
with local and imported artists. Mr. Alberti is now back in 
New York and has reopened his studio. He will remain in 
the metropolis all season, with the exception of appearing 
in and near New York with such artists as Miss Meisle, Miss 
Melius and Charles Hackett. 

Mildred Dilling Appearing in New York 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, will repeat the program she gave 
at Aeolian Hall, London, on October 14, when she gives her 
New York recital in Chickering Hall on December 7. Miss 
Dilling will have the assistance of a pianist and flutist. The 
London Times said of the concert in that city: “The most 
interesting pieces on the program were the oldest—namely 
the Mozart concerto, Scarlatti’s familiar Pastorale, and a 
transcription by Respighi of a Galliard for the lute by Gali 
lei. In the Pastorale the original harpsichord timbre was 
almost reproduced. In the Galliard more use has been 
made of the possibilities of the modern instrument. Miss 
Dilling produced an astonishing variety of tone in this very 
lovely piece of music. We-are grateful to Miss Dilling for 
an unusual and very pleasant experience.” 

And the London Daily Telegraph commented: “Miss 
Dilling, an accomplished American artist lately associated 
with the De Reszke Singers on a long tour in the States, gave 
a recital last evening. She charmed us. In the Mozart 
concerto she kept herself subservient to the ensemble 
and won our admiration by her skill and rhe 
Pastorale of Scarlatti she played with an adroitness that was 
altogether delightful.” 


reticence 


Haydn Choral Society to Present “Jazz” Choral 
Number 


Jazz being one of the main subjects of discussion when 
talking about American music, The Haydn Choral Society 
of Chicago will present a new choral number, The Mat 
quesan Isle, by Dunn, one of the first attempts to develop 
the “jazz” form into serious choral music, at its concert of 
American and Welsh music in Chicago at Orchestra Hall, 
December 7. 

The Haydn Choral Society is always on the look-out for 
new material, especially American, and while it may be a 
question as to the possibilities of “jazz” as a part of choral 
music, it is hoped that the experiment will be worth the 
effort. 

The soloists for this concert will be Irene Pavloska, mezzo 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and Reese R 
Welsh baritone. Members of the Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra and Stanley Seder, organist, will assist 


Reese, 


ELEANOR SAWYER, 
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MUSICAL 


Miss Daniell, to whom is due 
and dramatic accomplishments. 

Another Daniell pupil who is fast forging ahead is Lucy 
Lawler, who has been given the understudy role of Lady 
Mary in the Vagabond King Company, which is on tour. 
Among other recent activities of this young artist were two 
radio appearances from the grill room of the Hotel McAlpin 
on November 17 and 19. Her continued success is due to 
her excellent work, which brings her continual engage 
ments 

Mildred Post appeared recently in Elmhurst, L. 1, and 
after Frieda Moss sang at the grand opera performance 
given for the Eastern Star Pioneer Chapter she was pre 
sented with a beautiful token from the management in appre 
ciation of responding to a request to sing in place of talent 


which had been engaged but was unable to appear. 


I SEE THAT 


Julia Claussen, 
politan, will 
Coast states 

National Federation of Music Clubs 
fourth year of a study course in 
by Clarence G. Hamilton, 
Thomas Beecham is to be in 
guest conductor of the 
Paderewski has been made 

University. 
Rosemary, coloratura soprano, 1s 
ment of Art Concert Service. 
\ monument to Chopin has been unveiled in 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicola Montani had a great 
Rome. 

four concerts by the La Scala Symphony Orchestra, 
with Toscanini conducting, given in honor of Beethoven, 
were a huge success. 
dwin Swain created a sensation in Elijah. 

David and Clara Mannes will give a 
grams 

Harold Bauer and Jelly d’Aranyi both scored in Amsterdam. 

Leopold Godowsky has dedicated his latest work to Robert 

Braun. 

Alsen was hailed as one of the greatest of Isoldes of 
this generation after her debut with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. 

Rudolph Ganz is planning something unusual for his Sun- 
day afternoon popular symphony concerts. 

Delia Valeri has resigned from the School for 
at Tivoli. 

Rudolph Reuter’s summer master class for 

already announced. 

Metropolitan premiere of 
spectacle. 
Bimboni's opera, 
on the 
new 
house 
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The Turandot was a gorgeous 

Winona, 

Pacific Coast. 

Paramount Theater, largest and most 

in the world, was officially opened last 

Cologne hears the premiere of Turandot 

John McCormack will give his last 
next Sunday afternoon 

Felix Salmond will play in Washington, D. ( 
ber 26 at a private reception for the 
mania. 

Helen Stanley, as Elizabeth, at the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
performance of Tannhauser, made a distinct 

William Murdoch is returning to America for a second visit. 

The Flonzaley Quartet has been engaged by Mrs. F. § 
Coolidge for Boston and New York Public Library 
appearances. 

Lambert Murphy has returned to 

mid-western and southern tour. 

baritone-harp combination of Edgar 

Mildred Dilling is meeting with success. 

Philadelphia Simfonietta Chamber Music 

December engagements in that city and 

Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk chief and baritone, sang 
people in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Gladys Axman sang Tosca and Santuzza with the 
Opera Company. 

Louise Stallings, soprano, has returned from giving recitals 
in colleges of the Atlantic Seaboard states 

Elliott Schenck’s Indian Overture, The Arrow 
be heard in New York this season. 
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McCormack’s Last New York Recital 
— McCormack will give his last concert this season in 
New York at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, November 


November 25 


1 V2Y6 
28, at three o'clock. Incidentally this will be the first after- 
noon concert Mr. McCormack has given in New York for 
several years. The change to the afternoon from the eve- 
ning was made at the request of hundreds of Mr. McCor- 
mack’s admirers in New Jersey, Long Island, Westchester, 
and other suburban territory. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 

CLEVELAND, Outo.—Faculty the Cleveland 
Institute of Music will be city as concert 
artists this season by the Orchestra. No 


members of 
introduced to the 


Cleveland less 


ANDRE DE RIBAUPIERRE 


than four of the members of the school faculty have been 
engaged by the orchestra soloists for concerts to be given 
within the next three months. They are Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist; Victor de Gomez, cellist; Andre de 
Ribaupierre, violinist, and Arthur pianist. 

Beryl Rubinstein, head of the piano department, has played 
several engagements with the Cleveland Orchestra in the 
past, being the only artist ever to have appeared with the 
symphony five consecutive seasons. 

All the Institute 
departments. Edwin 


Loesser, 


of their 
foremost 


heads of 
the 


soloists to 


Arthur 


appear are 
Kraft, one of 


ARTHUR LOESSER 
organists of the country, will be soloist at the two programs 
given November 25 and 26. Victor de Gomez, who is well 
known in the East as well as the Middle West, will be the 
soloist at a pair of concerts in the middle of December. 
Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the strings department ot 
the Institute and director of the junior and senior orchestras, 
and Arthur Loesser, known on two continents as pianists, 
will share honors at the pair of concerts in January. 
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big room on the top floor he would board and lodge us for 
three lire each day. We very gladly accepted and took 
possession of the room. Having come for the fresh air, 
we were out walking all day, coming back to the Pension 
only for our meals, 

Everything went on fine until the third day. After hreak- 
fasé the padrone came in with a sweet smile and told us 
chat, although he had served at our meals the most indigest- 
ible food with an accompaniment of the most stuffing dishes 
like risotto, potatoes, half cooked spaghetti, etc., we were 
eating too much for the three lire. As he saw that we 
were not persuaded he gave us a convincing evidence. “You 
are very nice boys—artists, of course; one can tell that by 
your appetites; but, you see, this morning at breakfast you 
have eaten thirty-four rolls with butter and I have no more 
rolls left for the other guests.” Some appetite! 


How It Happened THat Puccini's First Orvera, Le VILLI, 
Coup Be PerrorMED AT THE THEATRE 
Dat VeERME IN MILAN 

I have read many times in newspapers the story of how 
Le Villi, Puccini’s first opera, came before the public, but 
I never found one that was correct. Of course, only intimate 
friends of Puccini knew it; others got it from different and 
incorrect sources. 

It was during the period of grand operas in four or five 
acts and a ballet. At that time the public used to remain 
at performances which lasted four, even five hours. After 
the five acts of the Huguenots, for instance, there was ati 
intermission of fifteen minutes and then a great ballet. 
Grand opera was in great favor, but, unfortunately, the 
grand operas of young composers were not successful, 
except in very rare cases, and also when they had a demi- 
success it lasted the life of a new moon—sometimes with a 
little crescent, almost full success, then waning down into 
the darkness of oblivion. 

Sonzogno, the publisher, said: “If they are not able to 
make a good opera in four acts, they may be able to make 
a short one in one act, or two parts of one act.” In fact, 
we used to do that at the final commencement at the Con- 
servatory, where we were studying composition. Catalani 
gave La Falce, a very nice operetta of oriental characters; 
Coronare, Il Tramonto; Smareglia, La Sorgente, etc. We 
also had to compose some symphonic music. Puccini came 
out with a Spanish Fantasia; Smareglia with Leonora; my- 
self with a symphony in two parts. 

Puccini, who at that time was working on a Greek sym- 
phonic poem, Andromache, changed his mind and gathering 
some pieces of music that he had already composed, adapted 
that music fo the Fontana libretto, Le Villi, and sent the 
opera to the commission which had to examine and select 
the one to be performed in Rome at the Teatro Costanzi. 

The commission for the examination did what all com- 
missions do in such cases—they selected two of the most 
insignificant compositions which had all the requirements 
asked for on the program of the competition and paid no 
attention to the artistic value of Puccini's Villi. 

They were very unkind, even very rude, to poor Puccini. 
One said that it was the work of a big fool; another that of 
a fifth-rate would-be Wagner; the more indulgent said that 
it was the music of a brass band conductor. We all knew 
the artistic and musical value of Puccini's Villi; we saw 
the colossal mistake of the examiners and started at once, 
with other friends of Puccini and Fontana, who wrote the 
libretto, to find out how to bring Le Villi before the public. 
Ricordi didn’t want even to listen to the music because 
Puccini was on the black list of the Wagnerians. But he 
was willing to print the libretto. When we could get a 
fairly good amount of money we went to Villa, the im 
presario, and arranged for the performance, which had to 
be coupled with another short opera in one act by Maestro 
Favara. 

While the rehearsals at piano were going on at the Teatro 
dal Verme we were copying the parts for the orchestra 
because there was not money enough to pay for having 
them copied. 

The work was done at the Trattoria della Fontana during 
the night, between a fiasco of Chianti and great consumption 
of cigarettes, the ashes of which were used instead of 
blotting paper. Puccini was forbidden to work on account 
of, his horrible handwriting. 

When orchestra rehearsals started at the Dal Verme 
something happened besides which the end of the world 
would have seemed a joke. Besides the many—too many 
mistakes in the parts (the poor players!) there was an old 
conductor, who, when he saw the score, had a fit and couldn't 


make anything of it. Poor Puccini thought that all was 
lost; at every new stop, in order to correct and clarify, 
Puccini rushed out to the open air, swearing in despair. 


He didn’t dare come back to face another of those orchestral 
disasters. Little by little the horizon cleared, but other 
clouds came to obscure the horizon again. He should have 
more money for the scenario! The friends had to start again 
for more help. Something funny happened on that occasion. 
One of them went to pawn a silver watch, which would only 
run fifteen minutes at a time. How we watched him! He 
was at the end of the line and we were afraid that the 
watch would stop before he could reach the examiner. At 
last everything was going on very satisfactorily, except that 
there was an absolute necessity of more orchestral rehearsals. 
We were not able to find the money for it. We didn’t 
know what to do. The conductor refused to conduct unless 
there were at least three more orchestral rehearsals. 


Then there occurred something of which I don’t believe 


there is another example—something incredible! Maestro 
Favara, composer of the other opera _to be coupled with 
Le Villi, without saying a word to Puccini went to the 


impresario and said to him, “I know that Puccini's music 
is far better than mine. It must go before the public. I 
have paid for three orchestral rehearsals for my opera. Let 
him have those rehearsals for his Le Villi.” Simply won- 
derful! 

It was after the success that Ricordi bought the opera 
and gave Puccini 3000 lire. Three thousand lire! Puccini 
didn't know whether he was awake or dreaming. I remember 
that, passing by the Café Verde, near Piazza del Duomo, 
I saw Puccini outside drinking a glass of beer. As soon 
as he saw me-he shouted, flapping the 3000 lire bills in the 
air, “Come on, let us have a big lunch at Café Biffi!” And 
I can assure you that we had some lunch! 


MUSICAL COURIER 


La Scala Grand Opera Company Delights 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia La Scala Grand 
Opera Company gave its first performance of the season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, November 13, when II 
Trovatore was presented with a good cast. A bright star 
of the evening was James De Gaviria, tenor, in the role ot 
Manrico. His solos in the second scene of the third act 
and in the first of the fourth were especially fine. After 
the latter, Di Quella Pira, the applause was so insistent 
that he was obliged to repeat it. A close second, in excel 
lence of performance, was Rhea Toniolo as Azucena. Her 
voice is rich and powerful and her acting convincing. Fidela 
Campigna acted the role of Leonora well. Tillie Barmach 
as Inez and Henri Scott as Ferrando were excellent, both 
vocally and dramatically. The other parts were taken as 
follows: Joseph Royer as Count di Luna, Giuseppe Mar- 
chitti as Ruiz, John Witt as the old Gypsy and Torquato 
Talucci as a Messenger. The chorus was very good both 
as to quality and quantity of tonal effect. The male chorus 
was exceptionally excellent in the Camp Scene. Pirro Paci 
conducted well. The opera was splendidly staged. The 
ballet, under the direction of Caroline Littlefield, with 

Catherine Littlefield as premiere danseuse, was fine, both 
in the opera and in the divertissements following the opera, 
in which Walter Origaitis conducted the orchestra. 

M. M. C. 


The Civic Music Association Plan 


It has been considered for some time that the Civic Music 
Association plan as presented by the Civic Concert Service, 
Inc., of Chicago, is a success and has worked wonders for 
smaller cities. Some of the larger cities that have depended 
upon the plan for several seasons are: Memphis and Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Oak Park, Ill. And 
now Milwaukee, Wis., quoting the press, publishes the fol- 
lowing : “Nearly 3000 people last night in the concert division 
in the auditorium, who came to listen to Beniamino Gigli, 
in the first of the Civic Association’s attractions, testified to 
the entire success of the plan. The audience was not only 
numerous, but intelligent. The plan of no reserved seats 
worked splendidly and patrons began to arrive at 7:15 and 
8:10 the last person was seated. There were none of the 
annoying interruptions, which are encountered at concerts 
when late comers create disturbances. Everyone found a 
favorite place. Gigli was evidently pleased as he glanced 
over the big throng. The Civic Music Association directors 
are to be congratulated.”- —C, Pannill Mead in the Milwau 
kee Sentinel. “Beniamino Gigli sang Thursday night in the 
Auditorium as a first attraction of our Civic Association. 
It was a test, not for the singer, who does not need to prove 
himself in this town, but for the association. The reports 
may now be made that the new plan works beautifully. All 
doubts are disbursed. It is well.” (Richard S. Davis in the 
Milwaukee Journal.) 


McCormack to Introduce Osgood Song 


At John McCormack’s last concert of this se ‘.* in New 
York, next Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, he will in 
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clude on his program a new song, The Silver Rains of Clare, 
words by the late Gordon Johnstone, set to music by H. © 
Osgood. This is the last song of the long series which 
Messrs. Johnstone and Osgood wrote together, and was writ 
ten especially for Mr. McCormack. 


Borowski Appointed to New Post 


Felix Borowski, well known for his activities as compose 
lecturer, teacher of musical theory and composition and 
writer of program notes for the Chicago Symphony Orches 
tra concerts, has added to those duties by accepting the supet 
intendency of the Civic Music Association of Chicago. The 
opportunities which lie before the new official are manifold 
and Mr. Borowski believes, of extraordinary interest. The 
association has accomplished thirteen years of remarkabic 
activity in spreading abroad the gospel of good music among 
the people of Chicago—the last nine of those years having 


been under the superintendency of Herbert Hyde who re 
cently resigned 
The organization has set up a standard of artistic taste 


by giving artist concerts in the parks and playgrounds, the 
training of children's choruses, the provision of community 
singing at Chicago’s Municipal Pier that is probably 
in civic existence. Remarkable, too, under the fostering 
care of Frederick Stock and Eric Delamarter, has done work 
of phenomenal excellence in preparing orchestral players for 
their careers. Many of the principal symphonic 
tions in America have recruited their performers from the 
ranks of the Civic Orchestra. There can be no doubt that 
the new superintendent regards his opportunities as un 
excelled. 


unique 
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Yon at St. Francis Xavier Church 
On Advent rs November 28, Pietro Yon, dis 
tinguished organist of St. Francis Xavier Church, New 
York, will present an all-Gregorian program. It will in 
clude: Proper of the Mass of the Day; 


Missa de Angelis; 
Credo, No. Ill; the Coeli, and pr 


cessionals, 


At Vespers (7:30) 


Offertory-Rorate two 


Vesper of the Day; Hymn by Koelte 
Alma Redemptoris, F. X. Witt; Rorate Coeli 
and choir), Gregorian; Adoro Te —— solo and choir) 
Yon; Tantum Ergo, Carnevali, and Laudate, Gregorian 
During Advent, the organ for solos is not allowed in the 
church excepting on the feast of St. Francis Xavier and 


(baritone solo 


the Third Sunday or Gaudete Sunday. It will therefore be 
used merely as an accompaniment on Advent Sunday. The 
Christmas musical services at St. Francis Xavier's Church 


will be published in these columns shortly 


Ralph Julian MacBrayne 
IMPRESARIO OF HAWAIi 


Oriental and Australasian Concert Tours of Stellar Artists 
Effectively Arranged and Managed, including enroute 
presentations at Honolulu. 


_Cable Address: “Impresario” Honolulu. 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO 


CHICAGO, Goodman Theatre, DEC. 5 
ST. LOUIS, Sheldon Hall, - 
Mgt. ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 


WARREN 


DEC. 9 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 











ANNA M 





HAMLIN 


SOPRANO 


_CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 





” 19, Philadelphia 


Steinway Hall 
NEW YORK 
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PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER STRING SIMFONIETTA 
FABIEN SEVITZKY, Conductor 


Composed of 18 Members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Bookings include 
December 13, Washington, D. C., Chamber Music Ass’n 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 


“ “ “ 


Packard Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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As Announced 


WHERE 





j \ CROOKS, 
Nov. 29 


RICHARD 
( eland , South Manchester, 
ALTHOUSE, PAUI 
Le 1, Detroit, Micl 
13, Reading, Pa Dec 


Conn 
DADMUN, ROYAL 
: 19-20, Boston, Mass, 
10. lancaster, Pa Mch. 6, Detroit, Mich 
10, Johnstown, Pa, E RESZKE SINGERS 
. "ROTI Jan. 4, Erie, Pa 
DAVIS. ERNEST 
de ), Syracuse, N. Y, 
Mch. 14, Chicago, Ill 
TUDOR 
, Manchester, Eng 
JOHN 
vanston, 


I 
DOs t EREAI . 


P 
1OVCE ELMAN 


Mass D 8 
Mass I NGL ISI 
EE 


lA 

KMAN, 
Feb. 1 Boston, 
Mch. i¢ Milton 
tARRON. MAY 


( 1, 
MADRIGAL SING 
- . 4 , Feb . Cleveland, ( 
lan. 9. Mont NJ ER PIN} GITLA 
wn. 4 * Springtheld 
16, Richmond a 
\ PARNAM LYNNWOOD 
OLD Hanover, N. Hf 
HAR wi, van p FLONZALEY QUARTET 
6, Wichita, Kan 
- 4 N v. 29, en Moines, la 
Dex 3 rbana, Ill 
Boston, Mass De 4, St. Louis, Mo 
Dec 5, Chicago ll 
Dx 6, Saginaw, Mich 
De 7, Flint, Mich. 
Dex , Oxtord, O 
Dec , Indianapolis, Ind 
De , Columbus, O 
taltimore, Md 
9, Boston, Mass. 
3, Philadelphia, Pa 
, Greenwich, Conn 


Mass 
4. 


SAUER 


Cincinnatl, 


Chicagc ll 

, Painesville, O, 

, Wilke sarre, Pa 

Scranton, P 

, Stamford, Conn. 

20, Boston, Mass. 

, Amherst, Mass 

, Reck Hill, S. C. 

, Knoxville, Tenn 

Asheville, N. C. 

29, Atlanta, Ga 
0, Mobile, Ala 
31, Ta lahassee, Fla 

, Gainesville, Fla. 

: Montevalio, Ala. 

, Indianapolis, Ind. 

5, Norton, Mass 

, Boston, Mass 
7, West Hartford, Conn 

3, West Hartford, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn 
23, Princeton, } 

, New Br unswick, _® 2 
re Petes: ede : Te, Mass. 
need K = 10, Boston, Mass 
Onl _ FORSYTH, JOSEPHINE 

akland, l +h 26, York, Pa 
oan Francisco, C 27, Lancaster, Pa 
puree G ABKILOWITSC H, OSSIP 
oune 27, Salt Lake City, Utah 

G M4 ANNINI, DUSOLINA 
ton N 6, Berlin 
G RAING ER, PERCY 
April 1, Les Angeles, Cal. 


RADIE BRITAIN 


Prelude 
for Piano Solo 


on sale at 


Ap 14 Clev 
BORI, LUCREZIA 
a 3 Clevelanc 
( + ANNA 

Nov 6, Wichita, 
CHERNIAVSKY 
“on 


Kans 
rRIo 
journe uth 
2 », London 

Plymouth 


1, Berkeley, ‘Cal. 


g Beach, Cal 














CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY, CHICAGO 
LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO 




















MUSICAL 


nAG KETT. ALICE 
1, Pocahontas, la. 
HANSEN, CECILIA 
v. 29, London, Ont. 
HARVARD, SUE 
Dec. Providence, R, I 
HESS, MYRA 
Dec. 6, Dublin 
Dec. 9, Norwich 
Dec. 11, Haslemere 
Dec. 14, London 
Dec. 17, London 
Jan, 1, Lewes 
Jan. 4, Glasgow 
Jan. 12, Birkenhead 
Jan. 20, Liverpool 
Jan. 27, Eastbourne 
an. 29, Hague 
Jen 30, Amsterdam 
an. 31, Rotterdam 
Feb. 2, Hague 
Feb. 8, Brummen 
Feb. 10, Hague 
Feb. 17, Preston 
Feb. 19, London 
Feb. 24, Brighton 
Feb. 26, London 
Mar. 1, Edinburgh 
Mar 3, ( slasgow 
Mar , Glasgow 
Mar 14, Croydon 
Mar, Bath 
- ar. 31, London 
"Vienna 
EDWIN 
27, Rochester, N. Y. 
Tt G CHE S, JEWEL BE oe 
27, Rochester ° 
HUTC ‘HESON, ERNE EST 
Dec. 3, Baltimore, Md. 
ba: > ago G JORDON 
Mch. Los Angeles, Cal. 
JOHNSON, ROSAMOND, and 
GORDON, TAYLOR 
Nov. 30, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KINNEY, RUTH LLOYD 
Nov. 29-30, Memphis, Tenn. 
KOCHANSKI, PAUL 
Dec. 2, Salt Lake City, Utah 
KURENKO, MARIA 
Jan, 20, Lexington, 
AROS, EARLE 
Nov. 29, Allentown, Pa 
-ENT, SYLVIA 
Dec. 3, Madison, Wis. 
Dec. 5, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dec 7. Buffalo, N._ 
Dec. 12, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dec. 14, Washington, m Cc. 
Jan. 7, Providence, ‘ 
Jan, 17, Hartford, Conn. 
Jan. 18, Bradford, Mass. 
Jan. 28, Baltimore, Md. 
Mar. 21, Chambersburg, Pa. 
April 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 
-ENOX QU ag T 
Dec. 7, Er Pa. 
LEVI" rzkl, MISCHA 
Noy. 26, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Nov. 29: Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 2, Lima, O. 
Dec. 8, Burlington, Vt. 
LIEBL ING Nanay <8 og 
Nov. 29, Sioux Fa 


ny Le it g, 


COURIER 


Dec, 12, Newark, N. J. 
2. 9, Newark, N. & 
‘eb. 20, Newark, a 
ch, 26, Newar rk, (i 
7 ala SEMFONI 


TA 
Dec. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec. . Ww a dD. « 
PONSEL LE, ROS 
Mch. 31, Salt ed City, Utah 
aAvaNa GEORGE PER 
Dec. 2, Amesbury, Mass 
Dec. 4, Boston, Mass 
Dec, 8, , Philadelphia, Penn. 
Dec. , Trenton, J 
aes 23° Chicago, Ill. 
9, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RESP IG HiT, OTTORINO 
Cleveland, O 
RETHBE RG, EL ISABETH 
Jan, 27, Richmond, Va 
ROSEN, ‘MAX 
Feb, 21, Ogden, 
ROSEVELT, 11 
Dec. 2, Providence, 
RUSSIAN SYMP HONIC 
CHOIR 
Nov. 26, Tacoma, Wash 
Nov. 27, Portland, Ore 
Nov. 28, Aberdeen, Wi ash 
Nov. 29, Astoria, 
Nov. 30, Eugene, 
Dec. 1, Sacramento, 
Dec. 2, San Francisco, Cal. 
Dec, 3, Piedmont, Cal 
Dec. 4, Oakland, Cal 
Dec. 6, Hanford, Cal 
Dec. 7-8, Los Angeles and 
Pasadena 
Dec. 9, Pomona, Cal. 
JOAN 
. 14, wrovgunee. Rk. I 
oA) MOND, FELIX 


Nov. 26, Washington, D 


Utah 
LY 


SALZEDO HARP ENSE MBL E 


Feb. 18, — Va 
SC per. A, TIT 
Nov. 30, Cleveland, Oo 
S¢ HOF IELD, EDGAR 
Nov. 30, Haverhill, Mass 
SHATTUCK, ARTHUR 
Nov. 25, Munich, Ger 
Nov. 28, Cassel, Ger. 
Dec. 3, ‘Vienna, Austria 
a 6, Prague, ; 
Dec. 13, Budapest, 
SI MONDS, BRUCE 
Feb. 23, Stamford, Conn. 
Mch, 9, New Haven. Conn 
SMITH, ETHELYNDE 
Jan. 14, Bordentown, N. J 
Jan. 21, Staunton, Va 
Jan. 22, Wa nesboro, Va. 
SOPKIN, ST 
Dec. 31-Jan. 
STANLEY, iE 
Jan. 7, We llesley, Mass. 
STRATTON, CHARLES 
Nov. 30, Memphis, Tenn. 
Dec. 2, Savannah, Ga. 
Dec. 3, Greenville, S. ce 
> 24, Hagerstown, Md. 
Winc ers Va. 


Hungary 


Chicago, Ill 
-N 


Ta 
oe STRING QUARTET 
Jan. 10, Cleveland, O 
MAC “MILLEN, FRANCIS 
Feb. 7, Emporia, Kans. 
MAIER, GUY—PATTISON, 


25, 
SUNDELLUS, MAR 
Nov. 27, Rochester, iN. A 
5, Worcester, Mass. 
2° Greenville, S. C. 
Jan. 23, New Pave, Conn, 
SPALDING, ALBER 
Paul, Minn. Nov. 25, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ee gE Minn. Nov. 27, San Antonio, Tex. 
Dec, 29, Winfield, Kans. Nov. 29, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dec. 1, Chickasha, Okla. Dec. 2, Seattle, Wash. 
Dec. 3, Emporia, Kans, Dec. 3, Yakima, Wash. 
St. pon Mo. Dec, 4, "Pullman, Wash. 
KATHRYN 


Dec. 6, Salem, Ore. 
-11, San Francisco, Cal. Dec. 7, Portland, Ore. 
MIURA, TEARS Dec. 8, Sacramento, Cal 
30, Wic hita, Kan. 9, Palo Alto, Cal. 
MIDDL ETON, ARTHUR . 10, Stockton, Cal, 7 
Dec. 13, Reading, Pa. 12, San Francisco, Cal 
Dec. 20, A ae my a . 13, Oakland, Cal. 
May 9, T 


peka, . 14, Fresno, Cal. 
a ‘snag MIECZY SL “AW Dee. 15, Bakersfield, Cal. 
29, Dayton, O. Dec. 16, Los Angeles, Cal 
NAEGEL 2 © HARLES pes. 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dec. 14, Fitchburg, Mass. Dec. 20, ie Neb. 
Jan. 5, Boston, Mass. SW AIN, EDWIN é 
NEGRI, FLORA sey : es arte, Pe, 
Dec. 10-11, Cincinnati, Jec ‘ yracuse, } 
NEW YORK STRING QUAR SZIGETI, JOSEPH 
TE 


T Rey 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 
30 Sal ke City, Utah Jec. 3-4, Cincinnati, O. 
net E LLY cae Sante . Dec. 9 10, St. Paul and Minne 
! . we... ¥. apolis 
Jan. il, frie Pa. Dec. 26, Philadelphia, Pa. 

’ Lexington. Ky. Jan. 4-7, 


Nov 25, St. 
Dec. 26, 


lavana 
Mch. 22, Chicago, Ill. Jan. 11, Morristown, N fi 
ORLOFF, NIKOLAI Jan. 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 10, Boston, Mass. — is, fecomte 
PATTON, FRED Ten. 20° Sioux City. la 
Dec. 9, ‘Los Angeles, Cal. Jan. 21. Grinnell, Ta. om 
Dec. 26, Detroit, Mich. Jan, 23, Inéiane »0lis, Ind 
Dec. 28, Pittsburgh, Pa. fon. 25, 29, Chic ago, Ill. 
Apr. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. Feb. 10- it Cleveland, oO. 
PETTIS, ASHLEY Feb. 15, Oberlin, 
Nov. 28, Chicago, Ill. TIPICA_ORCHE STRA 
P -. ADR PHIA LA SCALA Nov. 29, Baltimore, Md. 
)PERA Nov. 30, Charlottesyille, Va. 
een 28, Newark, N. J. Dec. 1, Hampton, Va 


November 25, 


Dec. 2, Richmond, Va. Nov. 30, 

Dec. 3, Lynchburg, Va pes. 1, York, Pa, 

Dec. 6, Greenville, S. C. Dec. 3, Erie, Pa. 

Dec. 7, Atlanta, Ga. Ww ARRE N, OLGA 

Feb. 16, Los Angeles, Cal. Nov. 29, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TORONTI, FLORA Dec. 2, Milford, Conn, 

Dec. 13, Wilmington, Del. Dec. 5, Chicago, Ill. 
TOY, ERNEST Dec. 9, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 27, Northfield, Minn. Feb. 24, Danbury, Conn. 

Nov. 29, Lakefield, Minn. WELLS, PHRADIE 

Nov. 30, Winona, Minn. Dec. 14, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VATE si dake Acne WERRENRATH, REINALD 
Jan. 6, San Diego ‘0, 


N 25, B k al. 
Ww FARDL E, CONSTAN ANG y Feb. 10, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Nov. 27, Allentown, es WHITE, RODERICK 
Nov. 29% Reading, Pa. Nov. 28, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Marian Palmer, who won the New 
York State and the Northeastern district contests, under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
awarded second place out of thirteen contestants at the con- 
test held at the Sesqui-Centennial grounds on November 1. 
Miss Palmer is a graduate of the College of Fine Arts at 
Syracuse University and has a beautiful soprano voice. She 
was recently offered a position in one of the Shubert musical 
productions and also awarded a scholarship in the opera 
department of the Eastman School of Music. Miss Palmer 
will return to the College of Fine Arts to resume her voice 
study with Dean Harold L. Butler. 

Thomas Wilfred, inventor of and performer on the 
Clavilux, appeared for the second time in Crouse College 
Auditorium. A large audience of interested watchers sat 
silent during an evening devoted to the beautiful forms and 
colors that Mr. Wilfred throws upon the screen. Starting 
with darkness, Mr. Wilfred built up his pictures as an artist 
develops his painting. Neutral tints and vague forms ap- 
peared and gradually the outline became more definite. 
Brighter hues were injected and finally the outlines, brilliant 
and dominating, appeared. But, unlike the painted picture, 
the Clavilux composition moves. It is alive. You gee not 
one ocean, but one hundred. But to describe what the 
Clavilux does is difficult. It must be seen with an apprais- 
ing eye and an imaginative mind. It is ever new and unusual. 
Loud applause followed each number on the program. Mr. 
Wilfred expressed himself as gratified at the size of the 
audience at his second appearance in Syracuse. 

The College of Fine Arts at the University announces 
five concerto programs, the first one this month, to be 
played by Tina Lerner who is now a member of the piano 
faculty of the college. In the five programs, Mme. Lerner 
will play ten complete concertos. Where time will permit, 
a group of solo numbers will be inserted between the two 
concertos, making up the main part of the program. Mme. 
Lerner will begin with Mozart and Beethoven and will de- 
vote her last program to Tochalkowsky and Rachman- 
inoff. . H. 1. B. 


Alice Hackett in Double Recital 


Alice Hackett, interpreter of music for children, and + 
has won for herself a unique place in the music world, 
appearing in two recitals in one day at Pocahontas, Iowa, on 
December 1. One will be a concert for children in the 
auditorium of the High School in the afternoon, and the 
other is a lecture recital at the home of Mrs. I. H. Brokaw 
in the evening. 
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Lancaster, Pa. 





Auction Sale 
December 6th to 7th, 1926 


Musical Autographs and Musical Manuscripts 
from the Music, Historical Museum 
Wilhelm Heyer, Cologne 


Autograph Music Manu- 


containing most Important 
scripts and Autograph Letters of 
Brahms, Chopin, Gluck, Haydn, Liszt, 
Mozart, Paganini, Schubert, Schumann, 
Weber and many others. 


Mr. Paul Gottschalk, c/o Messrs. Heidelbach, Ickel- 
heimer & Co., New York City, 49 Wall Street, 


will forward the catalogue of this sale on application. 
KARL ERNST HENRICI 
Berlin W. 35, Liitzowstrasse 82 


LEO LIEPMANNSSOHN, Antiquariat 
Berlin S. W. 11, Bernburgerstrasse 14 


Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, 

















Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Staats Opera, Berlin 
Parma 
Milan 


Season 1925-26 and Season 1926-27 


Charlottenburg Opera 
Paris 
Rome 


Florence 
Bologna 
Genoa 


Representative ALEXANDER KAHN, 11 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Civic CONCERT SERVICE, Inc., 


0. SCOTTU 


Dema Harshbarger, President 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Personal Representative: 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, III. 








Master Pianist 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


*AANAGEMENT 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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BUFFALO, N, Y. 


_ Burrato, N, Y.—The Boston Symphony Orchestra bril- 
liantly opened the orchestral series of concerts given by the 
Buffalo Musical Foundation, Inc., Marian de Forest, local 
manager. Elmwood Music Hall was filled with a large, 
representative audience, enthusiastic to a high degree at the 
achievements of this artistic orchestra under the leadership of 
Serge Koussevitzky and accorded him an ovation in which 
he insisted the men should share. More finished orchestral 
playing has seldom been heard here. 

Galli-Curci was the first attraction offered in the series 
of the Philharmonic Concert Company, of which Zorah B. 
Berry is local manager, the concerts to be given in the Con- 
sistory Auditorium. A capacity audience welcomed the 
artist and her associates, Homer Samuels, pianist, and 
Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and gave further evidence of their 
delight in the program, recalling the singer with such ac- 
claim that she accorded encores and extra numbers at the 
close of the program. During the intermission, Mrs. Robert 
H. Fountain -played the Consistory organ, while the musical 
lighting effects were displayed. 

The De Reszke Singers and Will Rogers were the attrac- 
tions brought by the Buffalo Players, Inc., to Elmwood Music 
Hall in one of their unique entertainments. The large audi- 
ence thoroughly enjoyed the joint offerings of these enter- 
tainers and prolonged applause was accorded them. The 
Singers delighted with their admirable interpretations of 
varied songs and responded to the insistent applause with 
many encores, 

The first of the season series of artist concerts given by 
the American Artists’ Club, in Hotel: Buffalo, had as par- 
ticipants Norman Jolif and Edna Zahm, with DeWitt C. Gar- 
retson at the piano. The artistry and rare interpretative 
ability of both singers delighted the audience which was in- 
sistent in its demands for more, which was graciously 
granted. Among the recent engagements of Edna Zahm are 
the following: As soloist for the Mens’ Club of Central 
Park M. E. Church; musicale at Statler Hotel with Emily 
Lenaer, contralto, and Robert Hufstader, pianist; two eve- 
ning programs for the World Unity Conference, and for the 
Buffalo Evening News Election night radio program under 
the direction of Dr. Edward Durney. Others participating 
in this program were Herman Gahwe, Richard Siebold, Mar- 
garet Dooley, Patricia Boyle and Marie McKenna. 

Dorothy Hobbie Coats, contralto, and Arthur Middleton, 
bass, were scheduled to give the program for the American 
Artists’ Club in the Hotel Buffalo ballroom, but as Mr. 
Middleton was suffering with laryngitis and unable to a 
subsitute artists were supplied. Dorothy Coats, with Char- 
lotte Webster at the piano, gave excellent account of her 
abilities in an admirably sung Handel aria and songs by 
Rachmaninoff, Hageman, Weaver, and Robertson, and after 
each group was obliged to respond with encores. Herbert 
James, bass, with DeWitt C. Garretson at the piano, Sidney 
Carlson, tenor, Charlotte Webster accompanying, and Myrtle 
Weber, pianist, were the substitute performers for Mr. Mid- 
dleton, pleasing the audience in their various numbers. 

The participants in Melodyland, given by the American 
Artists’ Club, were A. A. Van De Mark, Elvira Ruppel, 
Charlotte Webster, Anna Stievater, Rose Hampton, Marion 
McKenzie, Helen Minchen, Anita Ruppel, Dorothy Hobbie 
Coats, Florence Ann Reid, Sidney Carlson, Ralph Taylor, 
Foster Haist, Warren Hardy and Thomas Woodruff. Old 
time costumes and familiar songs were featured in the 
unique entertainment given in the Hotel Buffalo ballroom. ; 


The Delaware Avenue Baptist Church Choir, assisted by ‘ 


the choir of the Kenmore Presbyterian Church, gave a con- 
cert in the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, the chief fea- 
ture of which was Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast. Robert H. Fountain is director of both choirs. Bessie 
Pratt Fountain was at the organ and Ransom C. Hall played 
the piano part. Edna Zahm, soprano, and Harold Patten- 
den, tenor, of the Baptist Church, sang groups of solos as 
did also Florence Ann Reid. The entire concert was much 
enjoyed by the large number present and many congratula- 
tions were given Mr. Fountain for the excellence of the 
performance. The program was repeated in the Kenmore 
Church the following evening. 

George Fleming Houston, bass of the Rochester Opera 
Company, soloist and choir director of Central Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, was presented in recital at the Twentieth 
Century Club meeting by Mrs. George Crichlow, chairman 
of the music committee. The admirable program was given 
artistically with R. Leon Trick, ‘at the piano, sharing the 
honors. 

The first musicale of the Buffalo Athletic Club’s season had 
as participants George Fleming Houston, with Leon 
Trick accompanying at the piano, and Anita Ruppel, talented 
young soprano, with Charlotte Webster accompanist. 

Margaret J. Ferguson has been appointed director at 
Neighborhood House Music School, succeeding Maud Stan- 
ley, who has gone to Cambridge, Mass., to enter the Harvard- 
Radcliffe course in music. At the first of the season’s 
monthly concerts, the faculty—Margaret Ferguson, Helen 
Salisbury, May O'Brian and Mrs. F. D. Gardner—gave the 
program. 

Irene Pellette Studt, soprano soloist and director of North 
Park Baptist Church Choir, has been filling a month’s en- 
gagement for the daily Evangelistic meetings at the Central 
Church of Christ. 


The honor of singing at the banquet given in Hotel Statler 
for Queen Marie was accorded the Buffalo Opera Company, 
Mabelle Heynemann, manager. The varied program was 
given by Bertha Drescher, soprano; Ruth Pettit, contralto; 
Arthur Bolt and Malcolm Brock. tenors ; Arthur King 
Barnes, baritone; William Miles Thomas, bass; Mrs. John 
Lee at the piano. The Buffalo Operatic Company also ap- 
peared at the opening of the Wavecrest Country Club, in con- 
cert for the Brotherhood of Central Presbyterian Church, 
and for the American Artists’ Club. 

The first of a series of informal musicales by piano pupils 
of Mary M. Howard will have as participants Mildred Kell- 
ing, Margaret Twist, Julia Jennings, Evelyn Smith, Emily 
Mehuert and Marie McKenna. 

Marjorie Harwood appeared in recital before the Western 
New York Rotary Clubs at the Jackson Health Resort in 
Dansville, and was also soloist for the Women’s Club uf 
Dansville, Marion Voss, accompanist. 

Dorothy Hobbie Coats, contralto, one of Buffalo’s popular 
singers, was enjoyed as soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church the past three months. She has also filled a number 


of recital engagements; among them at Seneca Vocational 
School, for the Polish Singing Society at. Dom Polski Hall, - 





MUSICAL COURIER 


two for American Artists’ Club, private recitals in the 
homes of Mrs. W. H. Kennedy and David Wallace. 


Jan Pawel Wolanek, violinist, and Beth Bowman, pianist, 
played for the Zonta Club and for the Radio Exhibition. 
The Dilettante Club program was presented by Arnold Cor- 
nelissen, director ; the String Orchestra, with Mr. Wolanek, 
concertmaster, Helen Douglass and Arthur Kowalski, vocal- 
ists, participating. 

Helen Garrett Mennig, pianist, has gone to Switzerland, 
and later in the season will coach on programs in Paris, her 
pupil, Gladys Mashke, joining her there. 

Robert Hufstader, organist and choirmaster at St. John's 
Episcopal Church has arranged special music for Sunday 
evening. The first was given October 24 when the mixed 
choir of men, women and boys, the solo quartet (comprising 
Jessamine Long, soprano; Mrs. Charles Evans, contralto; 
Henry Becker, tenor; Robert Munn, baritone) gave excel- 
lent rendition of a number of anthems. Boyd Evans as- 
sisted with the violin. 


Margaret Griffith presented her pupil, Audrey Walmsley, 
in a piano recital in Lafayette Presbyterian Community 
House, assisted by Robert Munn, baritone. There was a 
large audience of appreciative listeners who thoroughly en- 
joyed the variety of this young. girl’s program, her interpre- 
tations and undoubted talent, in combination with the ex- 
cellence of her training. 

Emilie Yoder-Davis played a number of piano solos at the 
meeting of the Investigating Club. L. H. M. 





GOTHAM GOSSIP 











DAMBMANN Artist-Pupit Broapcasts 


Alida Prigge, contralto, artist-pupil of Emma A. Damb- 
mann, broadcast November 4 from station WOR, giving a 
program of Schubert Lieder. A well attended radio party 
at the Dambmann studio enjoyed the voice and interpretations 
of Mrs. Prigge, who made a fine impression with her sympa- 
thetic and expressive contralto voice, bringing credit to her 
teacher, 

Dickinson Brick CuurcH Music 

Henry Hadley’s Let Your Light Shine, Charles Hawley’s 
Come Unto Me, and Dr. Dickinson’s Adagio Religioso (for 
organ), were features of the November 7 programs of 
music at the Brick Presbyterian Church. November 14, 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise was sung, the choir soloists 
being Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, Charles Stratton and 
Frank Croxton. 


TscHupr OrGaAN Recirat at Biinp INSTITUTE 

November 16, F. Henry Tschudi, F.A.G.O., gave an organ 
recital at the N. Y. Institute for the Blind, playing standard 
works by Guilmant, Rousseau, Saint-Saens, Widor, Rhein- 
berger, Hollins, and the Americans, James H. Rogers and 
Clarence Dickinson. He was assisted by Messrs. Renkwitz 
(violinist) and Hough (accompanist). 

E. Presson Miver’s ActIviTIEs 

The E. Presson. Miller studio in Carnegie Hall is, as 
usual, full of activity, with many vocal pupils from various 
parts of the United States in attendance. Many of these 
ex-students have a fine reputation as church and concert 
artists, others being engaged as music instructors. 





Franklyn Carnahan Students in Demand 


Cleveland Music Week was observed at the Carnahan 
studios by presenting the first Sunday program of the sea- 
son by students who are preparing for professional careers. 
Over a hundred guests listened to the young players, their 
work being a practical demonstration of the high standard 
of artistic aim that characterizes the performance of Carna- 
han students. Notable mention may be made of Lillian 
Lefkof, a thirteen year old girl, who gave a vivid and alto- 
gether ‘fine reading of the MacDowell D minor concerto, 
displaying a maturity of style and conception that gives 
great promise. After the class, the spacious and beautiful 
studios were opened and a reception followed. Among the 
guests were many of Cleveland’s representative musicians, 
who are frequent visitors to the open class lessons given by 
Mr. Carnahan, 

Half hour radio programs were played by Esther Kluga, 
Eleanor Behm and Naomi and Miriam Gratz, who played 
the Arensky suite for two pianos. Ramon Burke and Lillian 
Lefkof appeared on the arcade program, attracting much at- 
tention by the brilliancy and spontaneity of their perform- 
ance. A faculty concert by teachers in Mt. Union Conserva- 
tory, Alliance, Ohio, presented Evelyn Stahler and Fern 
Miller, playing compositions by Schumann, Chopin, Mosz- 
kowski and Schubert. 





David and Clara Mannes to Give All Beethoven 
Sonatas 


David and Clara Mannes will give in December and 
January a series of sonata programs, planned during their 
summer spent on the Mediterranean, to include all the Bee- 
thoven sonatas for piano and violin. These will be given 
at the David Mannes Music School, for the faculty, student 
body and invited guests. The dates are December 5, 12, 19 
and January 9, Sunday afternoons, and the concerts, which 
will be of an informal nature, will begin at four o'clock. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, noted sonata players for many years 
and directors of the David Mannes Music School, gave 
several consecutive programs of the Beethoven sonatas the 
first year the school was open. This series is being given to 
commemorate the centenary of Beethoven's death. 








How to Pronounce Elly Ney 

Scores of inquiries are being received by music editors as 
to the proper pronunciation of the name of Elly Ney, and 
the question has at last been brought to the most competent 
arbiter, Mme. Ney herself. “In Europe,” she says, “I am 
always known as Mme. Nigh, but in America many people 
seem to prefer Mme. Nay. Nay, I suppose, is also a cor- 
rect pronunciation. The name is a somewhat common one 
in both France and Germany, and is pronounced in both 
ways in both countries. So, while I personally use Nigh, 
it may be pronounced either way and be right.” 
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MME. VALERI TO TEACH IN CHICAGO THIS WINTER 


Well Known Vocal Pedagogue in Future Will Accept Only a Limited Number of Pupils—Has Resigned as Member of the 


Faculty of the Summer Master School for 


Last June it was rumored that Mme. Valeri would teach 
this winter in Chicago, and upon her return to New York 
from Europe two wecks ago she was interviewed in order 

have her confirm or deny the report. The well known 


ocal teacher appeared to be in excellent health, notwithstand 
ing the fact that her rest in Italy had been interrupted by 
her engagement to hold summer master classes at the Ameri 
Chicago. It will be recalled that 


onservatory i also 


Mme. Valeri returned to Italy suddenly to fulfill her teach 
ing engagement at the Villa d’kste 
Yes,” said Mme. Valeri in answer to the writer’s ques 
tion in regard to her return to the Windy City, “I will teach 
t} winter in Chicago at my new studio on Surf Street, 
here I have many pupils awaiting my arrival. In fact, I 
have a larger class than I at first planned, for hereafter | 
11 t teach so extensivel I ¢.ecal years | have en 





MME. VALERI 
and her pupil. Lenore Cohrone, who will begin her second 
caso La Scala next winter 
working very hard, and have decided that in future I will 
devote my time to a limited number of pupils, teaching only 
in the mornings 
Wit Nor Rerurn To THE ViLLa p’Estt 
Does your schedule of teaching include classes at the 
Villa d’Este next summer?” asked the writer 
“No,” was the reply, “the need of a complete rest during 


compelled me to give up teaching at master 
schools in and abroad. My colleagues, anc 
particularly Messrs. Corti and Consolo, did their best to 
presuade me to withdraw my resignation from the Villa 
d'Este, but I had to insist, as 1t would be a physical impossi 
bility for me to continue to teach all the year round 

“The session at the Villa d’Este this year was very success 
ful,” continued Mme. Valeri, “and my pupils, Ellen Carriere, 


the summer ha 


Chicago 


Benjamin Tilberg, lrene Houdek, Mildred Anderson and 
Erle Faber, won the 10,000 lire prize awarded by Luisa 
Tetrazzini. Later these singers gave a concert for the 


benefit of the local hospital which proved an artistic and 
Che receipts were 5,000 lire, which is not 


success 


financial 
a negligible amount, considering that Tivoli is a very small 


town,” 


“Il understand that you also spent some time in Italy 


last winter; did you enjoy your rest there?” 

“Very much, but after spending the best years of my 
life in this country I consider myself an American, and I 
frankly admit that I could not live in any other country. 
We are very happy here, but perhaps we do not always 


realize it! 


Americans in 


Tivoli—Discusses Artistic Conditions in Italy 


Artistic CONDITIONS IN ITALY 


At this point the writer asked Mme. Valeri about the 
artistic conditions in Italy, to which she replied: 

“Politically, financially and economically speaking, Italy, 
thanks to Mussolini, has made an almost incredible improve- 
ment, but I am sorry to say that | found in my native coun 
try—I was born in Rome—every branch of art in full 
decay. But of course | prefer to talk along the lines of my 
own particular branch of art—voice and music. The com- 
posers of opera are now writing with their brains rather 
than with their hearts and—above all—without the least 
regard for the human voice. I know it has been so for 
several years, but now it is getting worse and worse. And 
complete track seems to have been lost of the art of singing. 
If one attends a performance even at La Scala seldom, very 
seldom, does one hear a voice that is not affected by 
tremolo, A Roman paper, The Tribuna, fully admitted the 
pitiful condition of the art of singing and opened a sort of 
referendum in which people interested in music registered 
their opinions. As often happens in Italy, opinions differed, 
and the music critic to whose initiative the campaign was 
due, in commenting on each article, appeared to give his full 
approval to each writer and the conclusion was that 
there was no conclusion. Public and critics seem to realize 
that something is wrong, but they do not know just what 
it is nor what to do about it.” 

“Under these circumstances, do you advise 
students to go to Italy to make their debut?” 

“Yes, if their voices are well trained and they have the 
courage to refuse to change their method of singing, I would 
ad. ise them to go over for the well known reason that there 
are more opportunities there than in America to develop 
their operatic possibilities. But I am afraid this is prac 
tically impossible in a country where the public at present 
does not know exactly what it wants and where any little 


advanced 
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MME. VALERI 
resting in a cool spot at the Villa d’Este. 


and if she pays for-her debut, no matter how successful 
it may be, it does not necessarily mean that a really profit- 
able career will open to her. Therefore—but I leave you to 
draw your own conclusions.” . 


MME. 


“May I ask why you selected Chicago as the scene for 
your future activities?” 


Vactert Pays Tripute to CHicaco 





DELIA M. VALERI 


who won the 10,000 lire prise offered by Mme. Tetrazzini. 


AND HER FIVE 


PUPILS 
(Left to right) Irene Houdek, Ellen Carriere, Benjamin 


Tilberg, Mme. Valeri, Mildred Anderson and Erle Faber. 


maestro who can read an opera turns himself into a vocal 
authority and does not hide his dislike for any voice that is 
not what he calls brilliant, but which in fact is nothing but 
pinched or trembling. If the singer does not yield to the 
advice of the little maestro, his career is doomed. There 
also is another thing which must be considered. To any 
American singer—no matter how good—these impresarios 
invariably ask, ‘How much money will you pay if I guar- 
antee you a debut?’ A poor singer never is offered a job, 


“For years,” said Mme. Valeri, “I have been asked by 
students and singers to spend one winter or two in Chicago 
and I have decided to comply with their courteous requests 
before I definitely retire. I am enthusiastic about Chicago. 
I have been watching its progress since 1920, when I taught 
for the first time at the Summer Master School of the 
Musical College, and I should say that it is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most beautiful cities in the world. Michigan 
Avenue now has the attractiveness that New York offers 
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with its Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive combined. The 
city has spent millions of dollars to transform its eastern 
section into an immense park with thousands of trees ; there 
are miles of large macadamized streets, bridges, statues and 
monumental fountains. The smoky trains in the city section, 
once so bothering, are a thing of the past. The inhabitants 
are courteous, smart, eager to learn and always supplied with 
a great deal of good humor. What more can one desire?” 
And with this enthusiastic opinion of the Windy City the 
interesting conversation came to an end. a 





Mrs. James Martin’s Pupil Wins Contest 


Virginia D. Kendrick, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pupil of Mrs. 
James Stephen Martin, won the finals for contraltos in the 
National Inter-State Students’ Contest held in Philadelphia 
on November 3 under the auspices of the Sesqui-Centennial 





VIRGINIA KENDRICK, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., nineteen-year-old pupil of Mrs. James 
Stephen Martin, winner of the contralto contest in the 
National Inter-State Students Contest under the auspices 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Committee, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Photo by Trinity Court Studio.) 


Music Committee and the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Miss Kendrick sang To Music, Schubert; To You, 
Oley Speaks, and Love’s on the High Road, Rodgers, and 
won high praise for her voice production, beautiful warm 
voice and her mental poise and intelligent conception of the 
selections presented. According to Harvey Gaul in the 
Pittsburgh Sunday Post, “Miss Kendrick won the finals, 
thereby adding lustre to Pittsburgh and putting a few more 
plumes in the cap of Mrs. James Stephen Martin, who taught 
the girl all she knows. . She has all the polish and 
graces of a veteran, and not a little of a veteran’s ability. 
Her voice is large and luscious and she pours it out the 
way you wish a contralto would. Just about now we should 
think Mrs. Martin would feel rather set up with herself. 
It is her third or fourth prize winner, and to send out 
yearlings and have them beat the field is something to do.” 


The Flonzaley Quartet of Twenty Years Ago 


The New York Herald Tribune carried an interesting item 
recently under the caption, Twenty Years Ago Today. It 
was dated October 29, 1906, and read: “The Flonzaley Quar- 
tet will this season appear frankly as a public concert organ- 
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ization and give two concerts of chamber music in Mendels- 
sohn Hall.” Today, Mendelssohn Hall is only a name to 
the majority of people, but there are to be found among 
the present subscribers to the Flonzaley Quartet concerts 
those who remember that long-ago occasion, and who today 
from their seats in the Aeolian Hall, applaud the re-appear- 
ance season after season of three of the original members of 
the quartet. Nicolas Moldavan now occupies the desk of 
the original viola player, Ugo Ara, and has proved himself 
a worthy addition to the famous organization. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Wasuincton, D. C.—With promise of a full season, the 
first musical activity of importance in Washington began 
when the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, under ‘the direction of 
Hugh S. Robertson, gave its second American concert at 
Polis Theater. 

Interest centered around the Coolidge Chamber Music 
Festival given at the Library of Congress, October 7, 8, 9 
and 10. A review of these programs was previously given 
in these columns. The gatherings were of capacity size and 
as distinguished as‘ previously. 

The annual visit of the Ukrainian Chorus, led by Alex- 
ander Koshetz, was made October 24. There were the usual 
folk songs of Little Russia, and several arrangements of 
American melodies. Max Pollikoff, violinist, was the 
soloist, offering pieces of varying worth. Joseph Barsky 
assisted at the piano. Wm. A. Albaugh was the manager. 

The Washington Trio, a chamber music group composed 
of Helen Ware, violinist; Margaret Day, cellist, and Ku 
genia Cherniafskaia, pianist, made its season’s debut at 
Xauscher’s on October 25. Their listings included three 
trios—B flat, op. 97; B flat, op. 99, and op. 8 in B, by Bee 
thoven, Schubert and Brahms, respectively. With longer 
association this young organization will become a_ prime 
favorite locally, if judged by the hearty response given their 
initial concert. 

Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra began 
their hive-concert series at the Auditorium, October 26. Bach 
was represented by the organ prelude, Sleepers Awake ; 
Brahms, by the First Symphony; Williams, by his Fantasia 
on a Theme of Tallys, and Pingoud, by the Prophet. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian Ballet gave two per 
formances at the Auditorium, October 29. He was sup 
ported by Vera Nemtchinova, Hilda Zutsova and Piere 
Viadimiroff. There were many novelties, the scenic effects 


were brilliant and general response trom the audience satis 
fying. Vladimir Bakeleinikoff conducted. 

Celebrating Founder’s Day at the Chamber Music Audi 
turium of the Library of Congress, Alfred Cortot and 


Joseph Szigeti gave a classic recital in the hall October 30. 
logether they presented Beethoven's popular Kreutzer Son 
ata, and the Debussy Sonata in G. Mr. Cortot contributed 
the Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata as his share of the solo work 
and Mr, Szigeti balanced this with Bach’s Chaconne. The 
violinist has not been heard here before but will be heard 
frequently hereafter in these parts if popular demand rules. 
Space in the small hall was at a premium. 

Initiating the Community Concert Course at the Jewish 
Community Center, Sophie Braslau was heard by a large 
gathering, on October 31. She sang excellently as is her 
wont. Louise Lindner was an able assistant. 

Maurice Dumesnil, appearing under the auspices of the 
National League of American Penwomen, gave a Chopin 
Debussy program at the Memorial Continental Hall, Novem 
ter 1. Among his numbers was Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata which was played on the piano said to be the last 
used by Chopin and which M. Dumesnil is taking on tour 
through the courtesy of Maison Pleyel and Chickering 
& Sons. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge was the guest of honor 
at a reception tendered her by the Arts Club on October 29. 

The dramatic and music committees of the Arts Club 
presented two performances of an old time minstrel show 
at the club rooms, October 26 and 27. The work was under 
the direction of Edward E. Muth. cee. th 


What Rudolph Ganz Plans 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, promises to work out a unique plan for the 
Sunday Afternoon “Popular” Concerts of his orchestra 
during the season, which has just begun. Although a few 
notable artists will appear on these programs, much home 
talent will be employed and Mr. Ganz will contribute per 
sonally to the programs, playing on one occasion the Mozart 
double piano concerto with Mrs. David Kriegshaber, and 





again in the trio, which is made up of Max Steindel, cellist ; 
Sylvain Noack, violinist; and Rudolph Ganz, pianist. 
There will be a special St. Louis Day, when St. Louis 


composers will be recognized and their works placed upon 
the program. The works of local composers, such as 
Ernest R. Kroeger and Mrs. Jessie Gaynor Blake, noted for 
her children’s songs, will be performed. The Washington 
University Glee Club will appear with the orchestra on one 
of the Sunday afternoons. 

Mr. Ganz will devote one Sunday afternoon to a Demon 
stration of Instruments to grown-ups. He has done this 
for the children of St. Louis many times, but never for 
the grown-ups. At these concerts leading members of the 
St. Louis Orchestra will appear as soloists. These appear 
ances never fail to interest St. Louis people and draw large 
audiences to the concerts. 


Alma Peterson for Philadelphia Opera 

Alma Peterson’s manager, Clarence Cramer, has received 
a contract for Miss Peterson, dramatic soprano, who was 
formerly with the Chicago Grand Opera for five seasons, to 
sing the role of Elsa in Lohengrin with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera on March 24 

Miss Peterson is having many concerts this season under 
Mr. Cramer’s management, and during the past summer 
created considerable success as one of the leading sopranos 
in the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company. To appear with 
Philadelphia’s celebrated forces under the baton of Alex- 
ander Smallens is another of the many laurels her fine voice 
has won. 


Bruce Simonds Under Friedberg Management 

Bruce Simonds continues under the management of Annie 
Friedberg this season. The well known pianist is giving 
his New York recital this week. 
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BACHAUS IN THE ANTIPODES. 
since June last, Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, has been 
playing in the Antipodes. Australia liked him, and New 
Zealand is now enjoying his finished pianism. In December 
he will be back in London and later will play on the Conti- 
nent. One snapshot shows Mr. and Mrs, Bachaus leaving 
Honolulu for Australia, decorated with lais; the other shows 

Mr. Bachaus with natives of Suva in the Fiji Islands. 
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ti WARD-STEPHENS, 

with Clarence Lucas (left), associate editor of the MuSsICcAL 
Courter. Ward-Stephens, who was associated with Lilli 
Lehmann last summer, stopped for his musical visits in Lon- 
don on his way home. In the background is the doorway 


of the house where Artaur Sullivan was born, 
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BARBARA LULL, 
violinist (in the first row), snapped while 
bicycling recently in the Chateau country. 
Miss Lull played in The Hague, Holland, 
on October 4, and created such an ex- 
cellent impression that she won splendid 
criticisms from the critics. Another 
result of this success is that she is booked 
for ten concerts in The Hague for 
October, 1927. There also will be a re- 
engagement in Scheveningen next sum- 
mer. While abroad Miss Lull visited 
Paris and Switzerland, in addition to other 
places. She has now returned to America 
and is booked for a Chicago recital and 
appearances in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Princeton, Buffalo and Freehold, N. J., as 
well as to play with the St. Louis 

Symphony Orchestra. 
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MISCHA MISCHAKOFF, 
concert master of the New York Symphony. with which 
organization he will appear as soloist on Saturday after- 
noon, December 4, playing the Glazownow concerto in A 
minor for violin with orchestra, 
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AT THE BULL FIGHT 
(1) Just before the bull fight in Madrid. Shown here are 
José Mardones, basso, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Frances Peralta, soprano, of the same company, who is 
now in Europe, but will rejoin the company in January; 
before returning Mme, Peralta will sing in Paris and London, 
as well as im various Spanish cities. (2) Plaza de Toros, 
an interesting photograph showing the audience of 15,000 
people and the procession of the Toreadors which opens 
the “Corrida,” 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
who arrived last week on the steamship Mayestic. 
brated Polish pianist, besides making public appearances 
here, will join the faculty of the piano department of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. (Mishkin photo) 


The cele- 
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MARJORIE MEYER, 
e soprano, who will be heard at Acolian Hall on Thanksgiving 
y . pis evening, November 25, in a joint recital with Nini Martini, 
Pe. MARY MILLER MOUNT, harpist. Miss Meyer was soloist at the Washington Heights 
pianist and accompanist, who played on October 11 for the Musical Club on November 18 
opening of the American Legion Convention at the Sesqui- MURIELLA CIANCT, 
Centennial Auditorium in Philadelphia, accompanying Vir- lyric soprano, who will make her debut with the Philadel 
ginia Hufty, of North Carolina, Three of Mrs. Mount's ”  phia La Scala Grand Opera Company this season 
artist pupils are engaged in studio work, Florence Anson 
playing for Franklin Riker and Henri Scott, Violet Crandall 
for Edgar Cooke and Catherine Boor for Giuseppe Boghetti 
in New York. Another pupil, Frances Ford, recently ap- 
peared a recital giving a program of two-pianos numbers 
with Mrs. Mount. 
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AND DORIS 
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GEORGE PERKINS RAYMOND, 
American tenor, who spurned a big business opportunity by 
choosing a career of art instead of entering the B. I. Good 
rich Rubber Company, founded by his grandfather and of 
which his father is vice-president. During the past two 
seasons he has been winning the approval of musicians 
through his fine art, beautiful voice and commanding per 
sonality. Depending solely upon his own ability, he has 
made great strides and the array of important bookings this 
season proves that this foresight measured up to his artistic 
urge. Mr. Perkins opened his tour in California last month 
DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, and is now on his way East to fulfil a number of important 
engagements, the first of which will be at Akron, Ohio, as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. (Photo 
b Y 4 {peda ) 


enjoying a round of golf at Governors’ Island where he is a 
member of the Golf Club. 


ELSA ALSEN, 
one of Germany's most cele 
brated “Queens of Song” and 
a Wagnerian authority of 
renown, who made her debut 
with the Chicago Civic Op 
era Company recently as 
Isolde in Tristan and Isolde 
Mme. Alsen was hostess to 
over two hundred elderly 
German men and women, 
charges of Altenheim, the 
home for the aged at Forest 
Park. The accompanying 
picture shows Mme. Alsen 
singing in front of the Ran- 
dolph Theater where a Ger- 
man film was shown to these } 
old folks and where a special TWO FAMOUS VIOLINISTS—YSAYE AN 
reception was held by some THIBAUD 
prominent Chicago residents 
who were in the receiving 0 
line with Mme. Alsen. this season. This month he has seventeen appea 
Spain and Portugal, and in December he will have th 
number in twenty days in the North of France. Mr. Tl] 
will not return to the United States until the winter of 1928 
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The latter is booked for 150 concerts in Europe 
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xm. 6 GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists 
Studio: 52 West 70th St., New York City. Tel. Endicott 8144 


:KERR 


are BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd | Street, New York City. Tel. 6478 Edgecomb 


ROXAS 


Studio: 
Vocal Coach » S 


57th St., N. 
Walter Columbia University 


cy oe 
Wiliam s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprane 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 1138 West 57th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOROTHEA FLEXER 


CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, 
































Coach and Accompanist to 
MARTINELLI 
for six years 
Steinway Bidg., 109 West 
Y. Phone Circle 5161 
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Professor of Choral Music, 





Tel. Schuyler 3680 

















OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music 
MILANO, ITALY 
13 East 38th St.. New York 
N. Y. Tel. Caledonia 2777 








Management: New York 


GOLDMAN BAND 


Edwin Franko Gold 
SEASON 1926-27 NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Mgt. Baldini & Tremaine, Steinway Hall, New York 


HEM PEL 


Concert Management BALDINI & TREMAINE 
Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison 
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“LOUIS.” Rare old 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


*““NAMIKO SAN’”’ 


By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 











Elsa Alsen, soprano, is having a busy season in con- 
ce.t and opera. October 25 she sang in Dallas, Tex., and 
was given a rousing reception. November 4 and’5 found 
her in Cleveland, Ohio, wnere she also was enthusiastically 
received. November 12 Mme. Alsen made her debut with 
the Chicago Civic Opera in a performance of Tristan and 
Isolde, and was acclaimed by the critics as one of the great- 
est isoides of this generation. The soprano also will go on 
tour with this organization at the conclusion of the Chicago 
Among her other recent engagements were three 
appearances with the New York Symphony, in New York 
and Brooklyn, on November 18, 20 and 21, when Die 
Walkure was given in concert form under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch. November 23 Mme. Alsen was heard 
in recital in Baltimore, Md. 

Gladys Axman sang Tosca in Boston, and Santuzza in 
Philadelphia with the San Carlo Opera Company, followed 


scason 


by the usual laudatory press notices. ; 
“Frederick Baer enthusiastically received;” “Brilliant 
Recital is Given;” “Baer Concert Proves Real Music Event” 


these were the headlines that appeared in Portland, Me., 
newspapers after Mr. Baer sang in concert in that city, 
where he is no stranger; the preceding captions are char- 
acteristic Baer headlines, printed wherever the young 
baritone sings. 

Mario Chamlee, assisted by Ruth Miller Chamlee, gave 


a concert in the newly finished $1,250,000 Auditorium at 
San Antonio, Tex., on October 25. They concluded the 
program with the San Sulpice scene from Massenet’s 


Manon, in costume, and gave it with full organ accompani 
ment. This performance they repeated before an audience 
of 5,000 at the Auditorium in Denver on October 27. 

Kate §S. Chittenden’s “At Home,” November 14, was 
a delightful occasion, there being offered a program of piano 
and vocal music at the American Institute of Applied Music. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, played works by Arthur 
Foote, her own Antics, and The Zoo, these having distinct 
character. Several of her songs on French melodic and 
harmonic lines were ably sung by Mabel Corlew, soprano. 
November 12, Dorothea Cheney, pianist, pupil of Miss 
Chittenden at Vassar College, gave an invitation recital of 
classic and modern works, including Scriabin, Levitzki, 
Moussorgsky and Ravel; she plays with rare poise, beauti- 
ful tone and excellent style. 

Lynwood Farnam’s usual series of organ recitals at 
the Church of the Holy Communion, take place on Monday 
evenings in December, and his Bach series in February. 
December 13 there will be a Cesar Franck program, which 
will include the Three Chorals. Novelties of the month 
are Dupre’s Symphonic Passion, and the following manu- 
script works by American composers: Prelude on the plain- 
song melody I am_ sol recedid (Simonds), Passionate 
(Candlyn), and La Reine des Fetes (Webbe). 

Giannini scored another European success when she 
made her first appearance in Munich on October 31. Accord- 
ing to cable advices to the Daniel Mayer office, “the public 
was frantic with enthusiasm.” 

Edwin Hughes was greeted by a packed audience when 
he appeared in Harrisburg, Pa. on November 4, under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Club. The Harrisburg press 
was unanimous in its praise of the fine performance. The 
Telegraph said: “Edwin Hughes gave a notable recital last 
night. A large audience evidenced the popularity of the 
irtist, and accorded him warm applause. The program was 
given in a masterly way, and the artist was called again and 
again after each group.” The Evening News wrote: “From 
the first number to the last note of the final encore, Hughes 
showed complete mastery of his art.” The Patriot said: 

“His program was a delight both to the musician and to 
those who merely enjoy hearing music.’ 

Augusta Lenska, Chicago Opera contralto, made her 
first appearance of the season in a special recital in Winnetka, 
Ill., and according to the local newspaper she “held the 
audience enthralled.” Mme Lenska has opened her season 
with the Chicago Opera, continuing until the end of January, 
and will also go on tour with the organization during 
February and March. During January she will fill a few 
recital dates in the Middle West, and will fill engagements 
in the East during April. 

Mary Lewis’ coast trip has been one succession of 
capacity houses, and everywhere the lovely prima donna is 
feted. Her first concert on her return East will be 
December 12 at Carnegie Hall. 

Marjorie Meyer, who next year will devote herself to 
operatic work in Europe, is giving an intimate recital for the 
Washington Heights Musical Club in Birchead Hall, Stein- 
way Building, on November 18. On November 25, she will 
give a joint recital with Nini Martini, Italian harpist, in 
Aeolian Hall. Miss Meyer opens her season in Lakewood, 
N. J., with Nini Martini at the school now occupying the 
former Gould estate. 

Arthur Middleton was the baritone in a notable quartet 
of Metropolitan artists that sang in Tampa, Fla., on 
November 6 under the auspices of the Tampa Music Festiv al 
ees iation. This ever popular artist began his season in 
"opeka, Kans., on October 28 with Paul Althouse in one 
of the famous joint recitals of the Althouse-Middleton com- 
bination gives. 

Elly Ney’s American season this year will be limited to 
three months. Her series of Beetheven Centenary appear- 
ances begin January 10, and she returns to Europe early in 
April for a strenuous Continental tour. 

The New York String Quartet, now touring the Mid- 
die West, recently fulfilled the following engagements: 
November 15, Terre Haute, Ind.; 16, South Bend, Ind.; 
17, Ypsilanti, Mich.; 19, Scranton, Pa.; November 21, New 
York City, in concert with the New York Chamber Music 
Society. 

Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, has been engaged for a 
performance with the New York Symphony, in New York, 
on December 10. Mr. Orloff will make his Boston debut 
in December. Before sailing for Europe the middle of 
lanuary, Mr. Orloff will also play a recital in New 
Rochelle and in Washington. 

Anthony Pesci, American tenor, who has been w orking 
recently with Fay Foster, gave a recital for the Bayside 
Masons on November 10. Mr. Pesci has also done broad- 
casting and was heard on October 29 over WRNY; Novem- 
ber 3, over WBBR, and on December 3 will give a complete 
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recital over this latter station. Mr. Pesci will give his third 
New York recital in February. 

Alma Peterson has been engaged for Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, by the Haydn Choral Society in March. She 
appeared at the Odeon Theater, St. Louis, Mo., for the 
pollo Club of that city, on November 23. This was Miss 
r’eterson’s third appearance in St. Louis. 

Walter Warren Plock took an active part in Cleve- 
lands recent Music Week. He served on th@ committee 
which provided programs for twenty-two community centers, 
in which work he was assisted by kdyth Louise Pratt, chair- 
man, who formerly was well known in New York as a 
concert and oratorio singer. Mr. Plock also gave a joint 
program with Lois Cheney Chase, pianist, and presented 
several groups at a musicale in company with three other 
artists. Mrs. Chase, Franklyn Carnahan and Mr. Carlson. 
Mr. rlock is baritone of the ( ‘ycle Quartet, the other mem- 
bers of which are Edyth Louise Pratt, Mrs. Stuart Mac- 
Lachlan and Morris Scott. He is also the vocalist of the 
Concert Trio of Artists which includes Lois Cheney Chase, 
pianist, and Eugene Weigel, violinist. In addition to his 
public activities, Mr. Plock has a heavy teaching program. 

Aimee Pushon’s talent, finely trained voice, wide range, 
rare intelligence, splendid diction, attractive stage-presence 
and the ability “to put a song over,” explains the success of 
this artist-pupil from the Klibansky studio, who was en- 
thusiastically greeted at the New York Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on October 28. Her program consisted of works 
by Handel, Paisiello, Marcella, Fourdrain, Baton, Hildach, 
kranz, Wolf, Burleigh, Blake, Griffes and Ware. This 
mezzo-soprano is destined to reach great heights, for she 
possesses qualities essential to success. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir had an unusual tribute 
paid when Governor Fuller and Mrs. Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts tendered them an official reception at the State 
House in Boston, on the eve of their Boston concert in Sym- 
phony Hall. It was Mrs. Fuller’s first appearance in pub- 
lic since her recent illness and the Choir sang a few num- 
ke-s for the state executive and his wife. 

Healy F. Seibert presented a service of music with his 
o-gan and choir at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York, November 7. Beside important organ solos the fol- 


lowing singers were heard: Olive Marshall, soprano; Viola 
Sylva, contralto; Herman Horn, tenor, and Donald Pirnie, 
] ass, 


Louise Stallings, soprano, has returned from a series 
of iecitals given in leading colleges of the Eastern seacoast 
She sang programs of arias, French, Spanish and 
Fnglish songs, at Washington and Lee University, November 
8; at Coker College, South Carolina, November 9; at the 
F pisco mor Institute, Chatham, Va., November 10; at 
lander College, Greenwood, S. C., November 11, and at 
Athens, Ala., November 13. Just previously she sang in 
Hartford, Conn., when the Courant said in part: “Altogether 
celightful; sang with brilliant dramatic expression.” The 
Hartford Times said her “Voice is of delightful quality 

marked by intelligence and artistic insight 
warmly commended.” 

Elliott Schenck’s overture on Indian themes to the 
play, The Arrow Maker, will be heard this season in New 
York. This work has always proved popular with audiences 
of symphony concerts, and has been heard in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Philadelphia. 

The Stringwood Ensemble will play for the Bohemian 
Club of New York at its first monthly musicale on December 
6. The ensemble will present a comprehensive program of 
chamber music, including the new sextet by Berezowsky, 
which had its first New York performance by the same 
organization, 

Marion Stavrovsky, dramatic soprano, and Gwilym 
Williams, baritone, were especially featured at the 628th 
concert of the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, director, whose pupils they are. The former 
sang Ritorna Vincitor (Aida) with tremendous fervor and 
style, while Mr. Williams shone through his singing of the 
Pagliacci prologue, which suits him wonderfully, giving play 
to his range and temperament; both artists, with Evan Wil- 
liams, tenor, sang the final trio from Faust with real oper- 
atic style, and the audience applauded them with genuine 
warmth. 

Warren Lee Terry, tenor, from the Gescheidt studio, 
sang in a joint recital with Ida Deck, pianist, and Oscar 
Wasse rberger, violinist, at Guild Hall, New York, October 
24, also broadcast through Station WOR. He sang with 
excellent quality, style and intelligence a program by Pes- 
sard, Lalo, Quilter, Daniels, Wéintter-Watts, Campbell- 
Tipton, Woodman and Hammond. His voice is of unusual 
tenor timbre and extensive range, and he has an easy man- 
ner of delivery and excellent artistry. He is tenor soloist 
at Central Baptist Church and Temple Rodeph Sholom, 
New York City. 

Rudolph Thomas conducted the first young people’s 
program of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on Novem- 
ber 9. His selections included Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite; sym- 
phony in G minor, Mozart; overture to Act 1 of Lohengrin, 
Wagner, and the Nutcracker Suite, Tschaikowsky. The 
minuet in the Mozart symphony was danced by pupils of 
{me. Feodorowa. Mr. Thomas’ remarks in interpreting the 
various numbers thoroughly interested the young people. 

Tofi Trabilsee gave his usual weekly musicale, No- 
vember 8, with advanced pupils, at his studio, when the 
following appeared: Julia Lovelace, coloratura soprano; 
Stella Barton, Ukrainian mezzo-soprano; Margaret Von 
Frank, Mary McLintyre, Julia Sullivan, Gene Barth, Mary 
Diaz, Frank Bauer, George Krugel, Charles Wardeni, David 
Edger, Harry Young, James McGrath, Joe Mitchell, Sam- 
uel Demavais, and Mr. Diaz, Spanish concert and operatic 
tenor. 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Books 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Epochs in Musical Progress, by Clarence G. Hamilton. 
—This book is the “fourth year” of a study course in 
music understanding adopted by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. The other years are: The Fundamentals 
of Music, by Gehrkens; From Song to Symphony, by 
Mason; Musical Instruments, by Kelley. The book now 
before us for review is of 275 small pages profusely il- 
lustrated with music cuts, protographs of musicians and 
facsimiles of early musical manuscripts. The work is 
really a condensed history of musical composition and is 
very excellently made. It should prove useful and will 
undoubtedly help N. F. M. C. members to understand the 
music they hear. 

It is always easy to find things with which one does 
not agree, and generally such criticism is out of place and 
needless. Perhaps, then, it is out of place and needless to 
remark that this reviewer thinks it a pity that our author 
has, apparently, been more interested in exceptions than 
rules, and leans towards the romantic and sensational. 
He finds little to quote from Schumann (for instance) 
but some of the things that Schumann lovers regret 
like the effect of lights being extinguished suggested (in 
Papillons) by releasing the notes of a chord one by one; 
of Puccini the one and only quotation is the growling 
basses of the poker game music from The Girl of the 

Golden West; and MacDowell is made interesting to 
students of the book by a quotation from his Br’er Rabbit 

‘where the little animal evidently scuttles back into his 
hole, the re winking. audaciously at the outwitted fox.” 
Berlioz is described in his own words: “I have spasmodic 
contractions of the muscles, etc., etc. when listening to 
music,” and so on, Must grown up people: be interested 
in music by such childish things? Can we in America 
never escape from the “program note maker” who harps 
upon everything but the simple greatness and humanity 
of musicians? Until we do so escape no course of music 
appreciation will ever make us musical. 

It seems a pity, too, that in the very long list of Amer- 
ican musicians cited in the chapter on American music, 
no special mention should have been made of those w sho 
have been “discovered” by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, no mention is made of the prizes the Fed- 
eration has awarded, no mention is made of the works 
produced for the first time anywhere at its conventions. 
True, Mr. Hamilton mentions the Federation in glowing 
terms—he could hardly do less in a book written espe- 
cially for the Federation—but of the history the Federa- 
tion has made in its thirty years of activity no word is 
said. He does not even mention the fact that Parker's 
Fairyland was inspired by a $10,000 N. F. M. C. prize 
offer, and the names of some of the Federation prize 
winners and others who have benefited from Federation 
performances are not even mentioned. A pity! 

However, one must not be hypercritical. The book, 
taken all and all, is excellent. The subjects are treated 
as completely as possible in the narrow space allowed, 
and a careful study of these pages will add materially 
to the profit and enjoyment of musical performances. 


Vocal 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston) 


Esther, a sacred cantata, by R. S. Stoughton.—The 
text of this cantata is by Frederick H. Martens. The 
music covers about sixty octavo pages and consists of 
three parts with thirty separate numbers, including the 
recitatives. The w riting is brilliant, effective, and color- 
ful. Especially fine is the composer’s use of chromatics 
to express sentiments of dejection and despair. Fine 
also are the strong, martial themes. The vocal numbers 
have the virtue of being short and to the point. There is 
no verbosity and no padding. This is an effective cantata, 
likely to meet with success. As this is being written a 
review comes to hand from the distinguished pen of 
Harvey B. Gaul from the Pittsburgh Sunday Post, which 
is surely worth quoting from: 

This, we fancy, will be the outstanding cantata of the year. It is 
rich in thematic material, almost peemens and Mr. Stoughton has 
thrown enough color into the sixty-three pages to make an opera. The 
Stoughton stylus is somewhere east of Suez and he makes telling use 
of the Oriental motif. For all his modernity and love of the augments, 
the work sings and plays beautifully. Particularly effective is the 
opening chorus in descending chromatic fourths. He leans heavily 
upon unisonals in his choral work and they are amazingly satisfying. 
As to aria and recitative, any tenor who has gotten eons f the Barnby 
stage can make much of those leads. We liked especially the baritone 
themes; they lay on the vocal groove. The instrumental sections 
were Stoughton touching off some of his best phrases. 


Look this work over by all means; it is his “Woman of Sychar” 
one step further and one mile better. You'll have fun singing the 
work and your congregation will rise up and call you blessed after 
the torturous seasons you have given them with Gounod’s ‘‘Gallia.” 

Dies Irae (Days of Wrath), a short sacred cantata, by 
George Henry Day.—The arrangement is for chorus of 
mixed voices with soprano and tenor solos and organ 
accompaniment. The text is by Thomas of Celano, thir- 
teenth century, translated by Wm. J. Irons. The com- 
poser has succeeded, without overloading his score with 
difficulties, in making of this work a highly dramatic and 
expressive oratorio. It is not divided into separate an- 
thems but flows smoothly through, after the manner of 
modern opera, and builds up into an impressive whole. 
There is a suggestion of counterpoint in the voice writing 
and the manner is devotional and impressive. It is a 
work that will find favor with choir masters and with the 
public. There are twenty octavo pages in the score. In 
the Pittsburgh Sunday Post, Harvey B. Gaul writes in- 
terestingly on this subject : 

Think of a composer who has the nerve to make a cantata out of 
Dies Irae. Of all the long and neglected hymns in the hymn book 
this is the longest and most neglected, and yet here comes George 
Henry Day and he turns this Advent lamentation into a stunning 
dramatic cantata. It is by far the best thing we have seen by Mr. 
Day; it is gorgeously peonete, fraught with graphic phrases, and 
catallentiy interpretive. he solo lines are lovely and the choral pages 
admirable. Here’s a new work for you for Advent or Lent that is 
a capital composition. 
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TO THOSE 
whose desire it is to attain a clear comprehension of the vitally interesting study of singing, 
the ethics of this art are incalculably high. My aim is to present the ideas that will 
elucidate and illuminate such principles as will urge students to a higher and more glorious 
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MUSIC IN MILAN 


Mitan.—As has been our custom for the past three years 
we spent part of our vacation at Montecatini. This attrac- 
tive cure resort grows larger each year. In consequence 
the grand opera season there is now considered one of the 
most important of the summer grand opera seasons. Im- 
presario Gianini had a splendid array of artists, among whom 
were Cervi-Caroli, Floriana Cristoforaneau, and Rossina 
Torri, sopranos. The most important among ‘the tenors was 
Giuseppe Tacani, who will be remembered as one of the 
leading tenors of the Hammerstein Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany. Among the baritones was the celebrated artist, Vog- 
lione-Borghese. The repertory included Traviata, Tosca, 
Butterfly, Cena delle Beffe, Wally, I Quatro Rustighi, and 
The Girl of the Golden West, with Voglione-Borghese who 
created and made famous in italy the role of the Sheriff. 

From Montecatini we went to Rimini, and arrived in time 
to participate in the brief season of grand opera. The 
operas given were Puccini’s Turandot, Mascagni’s Il Piccolo 
Marat conducted by the composer himself, and four special 
performances of Verdi's Ballo in Maschera with the much 
loved tenor, Alesandro Bonci, as Riccardo. His singing of 
the Scherzo di Folia in the second act was a delight and 
unsurpassable. He was enthusiastically received through- 
out the opera. All four performances were given to sold- 
out houses. 

From Rimini we went to the small mountain resort and 
cure of Bognanco, where to our surprise we found that some 
one had been courageous enough to give an opera season. 
It was really littke more than a miniature—small stage, 
small chorus, small orchestra, and an array of young but 
competent artists. The repertory was varied, including 
Fedora, Cavalleria and Pagliacci, L’Amico Fritz, Lucia, 
Traviata, Barbiere di Siviglia, Ernani, and many others too 
numerous to mention. The ones we heard were interesting 
and amusing. The prices were not as modest as the per- 
formances, but satisfactory under the circumstances. The 
house capacity is about 400. Most of the audience came 
from nearby villages, some walking miles. The more for- 
tunate in automobiles or buses. 

Mario Sammarco, the well known baritone, who now has 
a large vocal teaching studio in Milan, was one of the guests 
at our hotel. 

AmoNnG THOSE PRESENT 

Among the notables seen in Milan were Nicola Montani, 
composer and vocal teacher of Philadelphia, and his wife, 

Catherina Saerwood, a well known vocal teacher. ‘They ar- 
rived from Rome where, during their stay, they were 
received by Pope Pius X, and all the most notable person- 
ages interested in ecclesiastic music. They were specially 
entertained by Maestro Montani’s teacher, the celebrated Don 
Lorenzo Perosi. All were enthusiastic over Montani’s prop- 
aganda for the development of Gregorian music in the 
United States. He is one of the founders of the “Society 
of SS. Gregory of America,” and is also the founder and 
director of the Palestrina Choir of Philadelphia. While 
here he was requested to give his new Festival Mass at the 
famous Duomo of Milan, and arrangements have been made 
to give it its first presentation in Italy, either at Christmas 
or Easter. The maestro expressed himself as being much 
honored to have this first presentation of his new Mass in 
Italy, at the world famous Duomo, especially as Milan is 
considered the music center of Italy. The choir of the 
Duomo already has in its repertory his Missa Solemnis. 

Maestro and Mrs. Montani attended the ceremony of the 
unveiling of a beautiful bronze tablet, erected in memory 
of the late lamented Enrico Bossi at his tomb in the ceme- 
tery of Como. They were very close friends and Maestro 
Bossi directed the Palestrina Choir on the occasion of the 
fourth centenary celebration of the birth of Palestrina at 
Town Hall, New York City, three days before his death at 
sea. After a brief trip through Europe, Maestro-and Mrs. 
Montani will return to America. 

ToscaNINni's BEETHOVEN CONCERTS 

The four concerts given by the La Scala Symphony 
Orchestra in commemoration of Beethoven, with Toscanini 
directing, were a huge success financially, and, needless to 
add, perfection from an artistic standpoint. The great house 
was completely filled and in addition more than 600 people 
were placed on the stage. It was impressive to witness 
the profound attention of this great mass of people who all 
hung on the wonderful interpretation of this great master 
conductor. Each symphony was interpreted in a manner 
which, it is safe to predict, will never be excelled. The audi- 
ence at each of the concerts gave spontaneous and enthusias- 
tic demonstrations which reached a climax at the fourth and 
last concert. The Third and Ninth symphonies made up the 
program, the Ninth being given with the entire La Scala 
Chorus of 160 augmented by the La Scala Ladies’ Choral 
Society of fifty voices, both instructed by the Scala chorus 
master, Vittore Veneziani. This was an ensemble of 
voices rarely equalled. Toscanini’s interpretation of this 
cymphony was simply divine, and the audience called our 
much lov great maestro countless times before the 
footlights. He, as always, modestly divided the honors with 
his musicians, who responded throughout to his magic baton 
faultlessly. These four concerts of Beethoven’s we i nine 
symphonies will go on the golden record of La Scala. 

The Teatro Real of Turino requested Toscanini to repeat 
these four concerts at that theater with his La Scala 
Orchestra. They met with the same enthusiastic reception 
there as at La Scala, and were proclaimed the greatest 
musical event ever given in that city. 

At tHe Dat VERME 

The Dal Verme Theater, which continues its successful 
fall season, gave as its fourth offering, on October 6, Puc- 
cini's Girl of the Golden West. The cast included Florica 
Cristofoeanu as Minnie the Girl. She sang the difficult 
music exquisitely. Her voice, clear, limpid and well trained, 
does justice to her artistic interpretation. She is also an 
actress of great intelligence. Her second and third acts 
were enthusiastically received. Domenico Voglione-Borghese 
made an exceptionally impressive Sheriff, natural in every 
movement. One could imagine him straight from the mining 
district. His giant person and splendid interpretation fit the 
role to perfection. He well deserves the fame he has won 
as the creator of this role in Italy, and is an actor whom 
Belasco, the author, would be proud of. His powerful and 
beautiful voice fills all the saevedeoate of this important 
role. Nino Piccaluga, as Joh nson, sang the role with vigor 
and gave an interesting interpretation. The long list of 
minor roles were without exception filled by competent artists. 
The chorus was excellently — and the very large 
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orchestra was in the competent hands of Maestro Terni, 
who gave a splendid reading of the score. The staging was 
effective and correct in all details. The large house was 
filled to capacity and the audience applauded with much 
enthusiasm, calling artists and maestro many times before 
the curtain. Impresario Oreste Poli deserves credit for 
this artistic production. The next opera announced is 
Lohengrin with Renato Zanelli in the title role and Elisa 
Porcinai as Elsa, AnTonio Bassi. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Claudia Muzio, soprano, was pre- 
sented in recital in the new Municipal Auditorium, being the 
first artist in-a series of eight of the San Antonio, All-Star 
Series, of which Nat M. Washer is president; Morris Stern, 
vice-president ; Edith M. Resch, secretary, treasurer and man- 
ager, and A. M. Oberfelder, booking manager... Mme. Muzio 
is the first artist to appear in the Auditorium at popular 
prices, made possible by the size of the structure. She lit- 
erally had her audience at her feet at the close of her first 
number, Ritorna Vincitor from Aida, which showed to 
fine advantage the beautiful dramatic quality of her voice, 
its splendid lyric quality and her perfect enunciation. Two 
numbers on the program had to be repeated and a recall 
and encore were necessary after each group. Mention must 
be made, too, of her gracious, sweet personality. The 
appearance of Mme. Muzio in Traviata with the Chicago 
Opera, later in the season, will be eagerly awaited. Ad- 

mirable accompaniments were played by Charles Lurvey. 

The great four-manual 123 stop organ, recently installed 
in the Municipal Auditorium by Harry Toenjes, organ- 
builder, was formally dedicated by an impressive service, 
arranged wy Hugh McAmis, newly appointed municipal or- 
ganist. McAmis is a native son of San Antonio, a 
graduate post-graduate of the Guilmant Organ School 
of New York; a student of Widor; dean of organists at 
the Conservatoire Americaine, Fontainebleau, France, from 
which school he has two diplomas and a grand prix; and 
for two years a pupil of Joseph Bonnet, under whom he 
made his debut in May at the American Cathedral in Paris. 
He is an Associate and Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists and he is said to be the youngest municipal or- 
ganist_ in the United States, as he is not yet thirty years 
old. The dedication services were participated in by the 
following: Father Patrick Geehan, secretary to the Most 
Reverend Arthur J. Drossaerts, Archbishop of San Antonio; 
a large chorus, consisting of various choirs and choral so- 
cieties, led by Oscar J. Fox, choir director and organist of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, and the Right, Reverend Wil- 
liam T. Capers, Bishop of West Texas. Mr. McAmis gave 
a delightful program of organ music. A hymn followed by 
choir and audience, directed by David Ormesher, choir di- 
rector at Laurel Heights Methodist Church. Next came 
two compositions by Mr. McAmis—Song in the Night (an 
exquisite number) and Municipal March, respectfully dedi- 
cated to Mayor Tobin—and his arrangement, of the Song 
of the Volga Boatman. The program closed with the sing- 
ing of The Star Spangled Banner, directed by O. W. Staple- 
ton, choir director of Travis Park Methodist Church, and 
Benediction by Rabbi Ephriam Frisch. During the winter, 
two recitals a week will be given by Mr. McAmis—on 
Wednesdays at noon and Sundays at 4:30, to which the 
nublic is invited. Previous to the dedication, numbers were 
given at various times for large local affairs, which gave 
the public some idea of Mr. McAmis’s great ability as an 
organist. 

Helen Oliphant Bates, pianist, Sydney Traynor, baritone, 
and Ethyl Neal Matthews, dramatic reader, presented an en- 
joyable program recently. Miss Bates played with splendid 
technic and interpretation. Mr. Traynor’s numbers were 
most enjoyable. Mrs. Matthews read Lightnin’, Act II] 
(Francis Bacon), with fine interpretation 

Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, soprano, appeared 


in recital, October 25, the second attraction of the San 
Antonio ‘All-Star Artist Series. Mr. Chamlee’s voice is 
rich and full, his mezza-voce and sustained pianissimos 


exquisite, and his high tones delightful for their resonance 
and warmth. On his program he ae Powell Weaver's 
charming Moon Marketing. Mr. Weaver, who also acted 
as accompanist, arose three times in response to the ap- 
plause. Several encores and many recalls were necessary 
during the course of the program. Miss Miller’s numbers 
were given with perfect enune iation, and her sweet, charm- 
ing quality of voice was heard to fine advantage. Her 
coloratura passages were beautifully clear. The second 
scene of Act III of Massenet’s Manon given in costume 
and with appropriate stage setting, with pipe organ accom- 
paniment, was a fitting climax to an enjoyable program. At 
the conclusion prolonged applause showed enthusiastic ap- 
proval for the artists and for the added beauty which the 
organ gave, played by Mr. Weaver in masterly style. He is 
well known in San Antonio, having appeared as accom- 
panist for artists on three previous occasions. 

«The Imperial Mexican Symphony Orchestra, Roberto §S, 
Richi, conductor, recently played a week’s engagement at the 
Palace Theater, following the usual excellent overtures by 
the Palace Orchestra, Don Felice, conductor. The San 
Carlo Singers were also recently presented in condensed 
scenes from Pagliacci and La Traviata. 

Ora Laas Witte is a member of the faculty of the new 
Carroll College, having charge of the voice department. 

The juvenile department of the Tuesday Musicale Club, 
of which Mrs. A. M. Fischer is chairman, met recently with 
John Duming in charge of the program. 

The San Antonio M. T. A., Alicia Mayfield, president, 
held its first meeting of the season. Mrs. A. McCollister 
gave an interesting talk on necessary points to gain con- 
trol in piano playing. The musical digest, prepared by 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, was read by Mrs. G. Morgan Niggli- 

Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; 
and Warren Hull, baritone, have been among the recent 
guest soloists at St. Mark’s Church, Oscar J. Fox, choir di- 
rector and organist, and Jesse Raymond, assistant organist. 

Mrs. Anacleto Martinez and Mrs. Ignacio Lozano were in 
charge of an interesting program of compositions of Mexi- 
can composers, given following the regular business meet- 
ing of the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent, held October 19. Mrs. James Chalkley gave the 
musical digest. 

The two organ recitals already given since the dedication, 
by Hugh McAmis, municipal organist, on the splendid in- 
strument in the new Auditorium, have been a decided suc- 
cess and interested audiences have attended these he ae 
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Edwin Swain “Creates Sensation” as Elijah 


_ Edwin Swain, baritone, who is steadily gaining recognition 
in concert and opera, is a native of Florida, and a graduate 
of De Pauw University. Following a short business career, 
he came to New York to study with prominent pedagogues. 
As Mr. Swain took up music against the advice of his 
family, the first few years of his career were fraught with 
difficulties, as he did not wish to write home for money when 
his funds ran low. However, he felt that music was his 
calling and persevered, and eventually was offered the posi- 
tion of baritone soloist in a prominent Presbyterian Church. 
Since that time, as is well known, Mr. Swain rapidly has 
become a favorite concert artist. 

When asked recently what he considered necessary for the 
success of a singer, Mr. Swain stated: “Those of us who 
are seeking to give our best to music must be sincere and 
earnest. One should love his work and give it much of his 
time and study. An artist must lose himself in his singing 
to do his best work.” That Mr. Swain does this is evident 
from the laudatory comment of the critics following each of 
his appearances. He was one of the soloists at the recent 
Maine Festivals, and according to the Bangor Daily News, 
“Edwin Swain, an excellent baritone, was the first artist 
to present a number, and he chose for his offering, Dio 
Possente from the Faust of Gounod. He presented a fine 
voice of wide rangé and over which he showed complete 
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EDWIN SWAIN 








mastery. His opening number won his audience completely 
and his second appearance in a bouquet of songs in a lighter 
vein confirmed previous opinions that he is a great baritone, 
great also in promise of another day, soon to come. Mr. 
Swain showed in all his work a thorough musical under- 
standing and an artistic interpretation which indicates he has 
an education which thevenahiy grounded him in the basic 
principles of his art. His many natural gifts are used with 
high musical intelligence. His voice is of the finest quality, 
far above the average in texture and sweetness. Other 
excellent qualities are supplemented by a very dependable 
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Aida in concert form given as one of the features of the 
Maine Festivals. In commenting on Mr. Swain’s portrayal 
of the role, Bangor Daily Commercial stated that “he 
imparted to the captive king a touch of lofty tragedy.” This 
opera also was given in Portland, and the critic of the Press 
Herald noted that “Mr. Swain, as Amonasro, showed not 
only the wonderful quality of his voice, but also histrionic 
ability of a high standard.” 

“Edwin Swain, as Elijah, created a sensation by the won- 
derful power and resonance of his baritone voice,” said the 
Portland Press Herald in reviewing a performance of Elijah. 
“Beautiful phrasing, clear diction and perfect control of his 
voice, as well as ability to depict with realism every emotion, 
made Mr. Swain’s portrayal of this role a gem in artistry. 
A splendid physique and attractive stage presence added 
to the good impression made by the artist’s singing.” 


Hold “Sunshine Special” for Kathryn Browne 


The Missouri Pacific Railway officials made arrangements 
to hold their famous train, “The Sunshine Special,” until 
Kathryn Browne finished her concert at Arkadelphia (Ark.), 
at Henderson-Brown College on the night of November 10, 
so that she might arrive in Chicago in time to sing at the 
Kiwanis Club celebration on Armistice Night, November 11, 
in honor of General John Pershing. 

The Kiwanis Club came to Miss Browne with urgent re- 
quest that she appear in spite of her Southern tour. After 
much consultation with railroad officials, the contract was 
accepted. General Pershing has several times agreed to be 
Chicago’s official guest on a national holiday, but this was 
his first opportunity actually to be present: 

This honor was bestowed upon Miss Browne in memory 
of her singing of more than one hundred and fifty concerts 
for the soldiers in the A.E.F. during the war. At that time 
in France, General Pershing awarded her with a beautiful 
certificate, This was their first meeting since that memorable 
day on an evacuated battlefield. 


May Stone Pupil Popular 


Lillian Dublin, lieder singer, who has been studying with 
May Stone, broadcast over station WEAF on October 19 
and WNYC on October 5. She also recently gave a recital 
at the Educational Alliance, was soloist at a concert at the 
Palestrinian group, and on November 2 was soloist at a_con- 
cert for the Young Folks’ League at the Hotel Olcott. 
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CHICAGO 

iy HACKET r Uprown Civic CONCERTS 
( (Charl Hackett stepped out of his operatic 
| enough to give a concett on Sunday after 
vember 14, in the Uptown Civic Concert Series at 
Arcadia Auditorium, whereby he proved as much at 
the concert stage as in opera Ihrough the sheer 
hi oice and ng he won the full approval ol 
listener whose enthusiastic applause uught several 
\ ting the tenor was Herbert Kirschner, a gifted 

Dos Dor Scores Heaviry 

en an artist compelled to repeat on public demand 
ractically half her printed program, it is evident that she 
d her audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm and 
er ce 1 emphati Such were the conditions 
‘ tich Doris Doe gave her first Chiéago recital, at 
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the Goodman Theater, November 14, Remembered here 
since her student days, when she was frequently heard in 
programs at her teacher's studio, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, 
Miss Doe was welcomed by a large and friendly audience. 
A skillful artist, she began her program with a group which 
served to display the beauty of her upper register particu 
larly. Thus, the Quella Fiamma Che M’Accende by Mar- 
cello, Scarlatti’s Le Violette, Sadero’s Fa la nan Bambin and 
Jn Mezo al Mar were effectively rendered. Here is a con- 
tralto who is full of enthusiasm and the joy of singing and 
her song reflects this happy mood so well as to make it 
contagious, and as soon as she begins her musical mes- 
sage, her listeners are completely in accord with everything 


he does, Although one of her big assets, Miss Doe's per 
sonality is not her only shining light, for she is the pos 
sessor of a gorgeous contralto that is wide of range, power- 


ful and of brilliant quality, and then, toc, her musical in- 
keen, the use of her voice skillful and her style 
artistic. A group of German by Erich Wolff, Hugo Wolf 
and Brahms served to reveal-the wide range of her voice 
and her thorough understanding of the art of beautiful sing- 
ing. Her French selections were exquisitely set forth and 
brought rapturous plaudits from the listeners, who insisted 
upon many repetitions. Rhene-Baton’s II pleut des Petales de 
Fleurs, Lenormand’s Quelle Souffrance, Koechlin Si tu le Veux 
and Coquard’s Plainte d’Ariadne were the unfamiliar and in 
teresting French songs Miss Doe offered. In her closing group 
there were James G, MacDermid’s ever-popular Sacrament, 
Robert Yale Smith’s Mid October (dedicated to Miss Doe) 
Alexander MacFadyen’s Cradle Song and La Forge’s Hills, 
each of which, delightfully done by the contralto, was re 
demanded by the listeners. All told, a highly enjoyable re- 
cital by a versatile artist, who has a bes noe to deliver and 
the wherewithal with which to set it forth glowingly! Miss 
Doe may well be proud of the huge success scored at her 
recital, for it was well deserved, every inch 


sight is 


“homecoming” 
of it 
LAMBERT Murpuy AT THE PLAYHOUSE 
A song recital by Lambert Murphy means an afternoon of 
keen enjoyment, for this fine artist of the beautiful tenor 
voice and refined. vocal style offers most artistic singing. 
He charmed numerous auditors at the Playhouse, November 
14, and scored heavily with public and press alike. Mr. 
Murphy had the efficient Edgar Nelson at the piano, which 
means accompaniments par excellence. 
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Exnest HutcHeson 
Listening to Ernest Hutcheson play at the Studebaker on 
the same afternoon, November 14, one was assured once 
again that here is one of America’s finest pianists. His re- 
fined, polished renditions elicited the full approval of the 
many listeners on hand and he was constrained to lengthen 
his program by several encores. 
Karin Branzett MAkes Bow Here 
Karin Branzell, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, ap- 
peared in Orche stra Hall, also on Sunday afternoon, as assist- 
ing artist on the program given by the United Swedish 
Singers, but we received no tickets. According to the daily 
paper critics, she scored a triumph. 
TipicA OrcCHESTRA OF MExXiIco 
An audience which packed Orchestra Hall from the very 
first row of the main floor to the very last in the topmost 
gallery and overflowed onto the street, assembled for the 
first concert here of the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico on 
November 17. This is a unique organization, whose color- 
ful playing matches the brilliant coloring of its native cos- 
tumes. They make entrancing music on a variety of instru- 
ments which range from the ordinary violin to the marimba 
and every member of the guitar family. It was a unique 
experience for the listener and thoroughly enjoyable. The 
audience constantly clamored for more. 
WALTER Spry 1N Lecrure-Recirar 
Walter Spry gave a lecture-recital before the Beverly 
Hills Woman’s Club, November 17, and will appear Decem- 
her 1, in recital at the new Illinois Woman’s Athletic Club. 
Mr. Spry will read a paper on Piano Study before the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Rochester (N. Y.), 
December 27, and later will give a recital in New York City. 
CatHryNE Bry Utescu ENGAGEMENTS 
Following is a list of engagements recently filled by 
Cathryne Bly Utesch, popular and gifted soprano: October 
24, laying of corner stone, Community House of Morgan 
Park M. E. Church; 25, ‘Montgomery Ward & Company 
community hour; 26, Hotel Sherman Rotary Club; 27, re 
ception to past worthy grand matron of O. E. S.; 38, West 
Englewood Lions Club; 28, LaSalle Hotel, Hamilton Park 
Tennis Club Banquet ; 29, hanquet, Jordan& Company ; 29, 
Kosmos chapter Order Eastern Star. On Sunday evening, 
November 21, the choir of the Drexel Park Presbyterian 
Church presented Maunder’s cantata, The Song of Thanks- 
giving, under the direction of Cathryne Bly Utesch, and on 
the same evening at seven o'clock the choir of the Morgan 
Park M. E. Church presented a musical program, Songs of 
Thanksgiving, arranged by Mrs. Utesch, who is director of 
the choir. 
Mr. AND Mrs. Herman Devries Pupits Busy 
Pupils from the classes of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries 
are constantly in demand and fill many engagements. through 
out the season. Marjorie Mellow, pupil of Herman Devries, 
has been engaged ag soprano soloist at the Edgewater Pres 
byterian Church. Arvesta Parrish, contralto, artist-pupil 
of Mrs. Devries, will sing the role of Nancy in a perform 
ance of Martha to be given on February 3, at the Pabst 
Theater in Milwaukee (Wis.), under the auspices of the 
Musical Society. Last Wednesday Miss Parrish gave the 
entire program at the Women’s Club in Racine ( Wis.). 
ANOTHER Reuter-Gordon Joint Recirar 
Of interest to the many admirers of Rudolph Reuter and 
Jacques Gordon, and to lovers of chamber music, is the an- 
nouncement that, as in past seasons, these two artists will 
again give two joint recitals under the management of 
Sertha Ott. The programs will include novelties for their 
solo instruments as well as in the forms of sonata. Of the 
latter new and less known compositions by Goossens, David 
Stanley Smith, Hindemith and D'Indy have thus far been 
selected. 
The date of Mr. Reuter’s appearance with the 
Symphony Orchestra has been set for March 13 
Heten Fouts Canoon’s Activities 
Helen Fouts Cahoon, soprano, appeared before the 
Woman’s Club of Hinsdale (Ill.), November 16. She opened 
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her program with a group of Old English, including a song 
especially arranged for her by Max Heinrich—The Rose Is 
Weeping for Her Love, the Nightingale—following with a 
group of modern French, German lieder (also edited by 
Heinrich) and a group of modern American songs by Car- 
penter, Fiske, Curran and Weaver. 

Busy students of Mrs. Cahoon are Geraldine Wallace, 
soprano, who appeared as special soloist at the Third Con- 
gregational Church of Oak Park, recently, and Sigrid 
Angstrom, contralto, who has been engaged by the Ravens- 
wood Presbyterian Church as soloist in the quartet. Both 
of these young singers are appearing professionally with 
fine success and are scheduled for a joint recital at Lyon & 
Healy Hall in February. 


Busu Conservatory Notes 

It is a fine tribute to Ella Spravka’s pianistic ability that 
she was’ chosen from Chicago’s long list of artists to play 
for Her Majesty, Queen Marie of Roumania, at a reception 
given for the royal visitors at the South Shore Country 
Club on November 15. Mme. Spravka has recently returned 
to her classes at Bush Conservatory after a most enjoyable 
and refreshing European trip. 

All teachers and especially those of-the city schools who 
are working for promotional credit, will be vitally interested 
in music classes beginning January 8 under the direction of 
Lyravine Votaw. The classes are scheduled for Saturday 
mornings and after school hours, and are arranged to enable 
teachers to meet the present day standards of music edu- 
cation. They cover methods of ear training and sight read- 
ing for the elementary and intermediate grades and for 
Junior High School work. 

Alice Phillips, soprano, has been engaged for an appear- 
ance in recital at the Chicago Athletic Club in February. 


SipyL SAMMIS MacDermip A Visitor 

One of the most welcome visitors at this office during the 
past week was Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano and voice 
teacher, who returned to C thicago to be present at the debut 
of her brilliant pupil, Doris Doe, on November 14, at the 
Goodman Theatre. Mrs. MacDermid was one of the lead- 
ing voice teachers in Chicago up to four years ago, when 
she went to. New York, where she has since established an 
enviable reputation for herself. She and her composer hus- 
hand, James G. MacDermid, count many friends and ad- 
mirers in the Windy City. 

BENDITZKY AND AUER IN Movies 

One of Leon Benditzky's hobbies is photography and now 

that he is the proud possessor of a moving picture camera 
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member of the faculty. Benditzky played accompaniments 
then for many Auer pupils and today when former Auer 
students give recitals in and around Chicago, Benditzky is 
usually chosen as accompanist. Benditzky has a very busy 
season ahead of him with many engagements booked as 
accompanist and a large class of students at the North 
Shore Conservatory of Music. 
AMERICAN ConservATory Notes 

Judging from the number of enrollments received, the 
second term of the American Conservatory, begun Novem- 
ber 18, will be the largest in the history of the institution, 
which fact is most gratifying to the management. 

The radio concerts given by the American Coaservatory 
over WGN, Chicago Tribune Station, every Sunday after- 
noon are proving a splendid success. Many letters are 
coming in every week from all parts of the country express- 
ing the hiehest appreciation. 

Dorothy Craigmile, soprano, artist-pupil of the voice 
department, is now teaching in Downers Grove (Ill.). Anna 
Ellis, soprano, another pupil, is teaching at Peoria (Ill.) ; 
she is also soloist at the First Presbyterian Church of that 
city. 

The American Conservatory Symphony Orchestra will 
give its first concert of the present season at the Goodman 
Theater, December 14. 

The Department of Public School Music is having a most 
successful year. The conservatory management is most 
active in placing the graduates in positions. Among those 
recently engaged are: Lucille Atwood, teacher at Riverside- 
Brookfield High School; Nettie G. Taylor, teacher of music 
in the schools of Columbus (O.); Jeannette Hislop, High 
School at Wilmette (Ill.); Helen Haberland, assistant 
superintendent of music at Hinsdale (Ill.) ; Elizabeth Deal, 
supervisor of music at Ashland, (Wis.). 

New ENGAGEMENTS FoR RENE LuND 

New engagaments recently booked for Rene Lund, baritone, 
include recitals at the Ravenswood Swedish Mission Church, 
Beverly Hills Woman’s Club, Chicago Athletic Association, 
and the Lakeview Musical Society. 

CuicaGo Musicat CoLitece Notes 

Harold Kolf, former student of Leon Sametini, has been 
engaged as a regular member of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Ethel Schwertzler, another Sametini student, ap 
peared at the annual bazaar of the North End Woman's 
Club, November 6. Harlan Randall, baritone and student 
Herbert Witherspoon, also sang on this occassion. 

Neva Bowmar, soprano and pupil of Wesley LaViollette, 
and Linda Sool, violinist, gave a joint recital at Crystal Lake 
Country Club, November 5. 

Fannie B. Linde oor 4 dean of women at the Chicago Musi 
cal College, presented Dr. J. Clark Gary, one of her students 
in The Melting Pot, by Zangwill, at the Eighth Street The 
ater on November 7. Geraldine Richman, dramatic student of 
Mme. Linderman, was the reader at the Daily New Fresh 
Air Fund last month. Constance Hinton was the dramatic 
reader at a concert at Fulton M. FE. Church on October 24, 
at which Mayor Dever was guest of honor. 

The Boys’ Fraternity and Girls’ Sorority of the Chicago 
Musical College are presenting concerts every Sunday even 
ing in the concert room on the fifth floor of the college 
rene be A full house greeted me rune pianist, William 
oe eed and the Irish tenor, H. Mahoney, on Novem 
ber 7. Goldsmith is a wl * Alexander Raab and 
Mr. Seilcars is studying with Mrs. Herdien. 


Vera Paisley, of the Public School Music Club of 1925, 
is supervisor of music in Des Plaines (Ill.). Virginia Ham 
mond, of the same class, is assistant supervisor of music 


in Springfield (IIL). 
Marjorie Culver, artist-student, has just returned from a 
tour of the Southern states with the Chicago Concert Com- 
pany. She was also the principal pianist at the Radio Show 
in the Coliseum recently. 
Jacob Radinsky, another piano student, 
before thes Morgan Park Woman's Club, the 


appeared in concert 
Renaissance 


Club, the Lake View Women's Club and the Oak Park 
Woman's Club during the past two weeks 
Adeline Preyso was soloist at a reception given by the 


Chicago Polish organizations for the Polish Ambassador, at 


15 


In addition to his work with the Swedish Choral Society 
and the Sunday Evening Club, Mr. Nelson was conducting 
the Bush Conservatory Choral Club, having started rehearsals 
on November 18. With the chorus, Mr. Nelson immediately 
took up work on Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, which wiil 
he given in Orchestra Hall in connection with the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra later in the season. This 
is, without doubt, the most pretentious musical performance 
ever attempted by any school, but with a director of Mr 
Nelson’s attainments the success of the venture is unques 


tioned. The Bush Orchestra is conducted by Richard 
Czerwonky. 

In the near future, Alice Phillips, soprano, will give a 
program at the Chicago Athletic Club. William Phillips, 
baritone, has been engaged as soloist with the Springfield 
(I1l.) Symphony Orchestra for the concert to be given 


December 3. 

Frederica Gerhardt Downing gave a program for the 
Lambs Club of Oak Park on November 18. Mrs. Downing 
will sing the contralto role in the Messiah in Lake Forest 
on December 12. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, Omega Chapter, held a 
Bazaar at Bush Conservatory on November 20, proceeds of 
which were used to establish a scholarship fund 


On November 12, members of the Delta Omicron and 


Phi Beta fraternities gave a reception and dance for student 
of the Bush Conservatory Dormitories 
JEANNETTE Cox 
, ‘ 4 , ® ® 
O’C. Quirke’s Pupils in Demand 
A little sailor boy complained to his mother that the 
trouble with the navy was that they made you keep on 
keeping on. This is the accusation hurled with not very 
damaging force at Mr. Quirke and his insistent thou 
diplomatic way of working with his young peopl Th 





O'C. QUIRKE 


vocal proof of the pudding is to be found in the following 
Mignon Sutorius, mezzo-soprano, who is listed for a 
joint recital with George Djmos, tenor, in December, ha 
been engaged for the Philadelphia Opera's coming season 
At present, Mr. Djmos is engaged in Mr. Hammerstein’ 
production of Wild Rose. May Walsh is understudying 
Yvonne d’Arle in Countess Maritza Madeleine King 
soprano, is on tour in the Middle West. Various Southern 
pupils from his recent successful summer class at Winthrop 
College, S. C., are also active, among them Mr Bar 
Steck, who is engaged for the forthcoming performance of 
Rossini's Stabat Mater at Rock Hill, S. C., and Mrs. Crool 
contralto, who will give a vocal recital in Columbia, S. ¢ 

















the Palmer House. eae ; : Brie ' 
Shura Guroff, piano student of the College, played for Mr Quirke has 4 numb very fine scien vos: 
, : ° in his studio, and predicts a great future for a littl 
WBBM during an entire week. a 1 
. ger ’ ; eet g coloratura soprano from Charlotte, N. ¢ Mildred Gill 
Aubie Kotzer, another piano student, played at the Sinai inn oheeted lia reste ~ 
og ee ee : ‘ 77 Woman's Club on November 10. ee eine, A serene oe a Ones Stee © 
LEON BENDITZKY AND LEOPOLD AUER ; the British Overseas Club on October 22. Gaile Beverly 
Busu Conservatory Notes who has made a hit in Queen High, and who has lat 
he is a more enthusiastic “fan.” The accompanying picture For Edgar Nelson, president of Bush Conservatory, the been seen in the film in Naval News, is the possessor of 
is from a motion picture film taken during the past summer fall season is filled with varied and interesting activities as voice and talent that will one day astonish those who have 
when Benditzky’s old friend of Petrograd days, Prof. usual. Each Sunday, since October 1, Mr. Nelson has played hitherto known her as a dancer and comedienne 
Leopold Auer, visited him in Chicago. Their friendship in recital for the leading singers of the country. November Mr. Quirke anticipates a full gathering on the occasion 
dates back to Mr. Benditzky’s student days at the Petrograd 14 Mr. Nelson accompanied Lambert Murphy in his pro- of the above mentioned recital by Sutorius and Djm T 
Conservatory where Professor Auer was then a distinguished gram at the Studebaker Theater. Steinway Hall on the afternoon of December 
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CARRE 
October 4 to 18 the Dallas Dunning Teachers’ 


hostesses to Carre Louise Dunning, originator 
Upon 


From 
Club were 
of the Dunning System of Improved Music Study. 


her arrival in Dallas, she was met at the station and, after 
granting to the newspapers the taking of a picture, Mrs. 
Dunning went directly to the home of Mrs. Wesley Porter 
president of the 


Mason, Dallas Dunning Teachers’ Club, 





DUNNING TEACHERS OF 


GIVEN BY 


Imong those in the photograph are Phelo Cate McCulley, Bessie 
M. Sellers, Alice Faun Jeter, Lucille B. Dunn, Bara Niblo, 
land Binford, Edna Wilkinson, Laud German Phippen, Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, Mrs. H. L. 
Milburn Dalshaw, Lula Dorsey, Mrs. D. 


Sallie Graves Sellers, Mrs. J. 


ite LD). I, Van Maanen, 


DALLAS, TEX., AT - LUNCHEON 
JAHN DUNNING CLUB AT DALLAS ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


November 25, 1926 


LOUISE DUNNING ENTERTAINED 


EXTENSIVELY IN DALLAS, TEXAS 


Patton; parliamentarian, Harriet Bacon MacDonald. There 
are forty-five members. 

October 11, 12, 13, Mrs. Dunning spent in Fort Worth as 
a guest of the Fort Worth Dunning Club. The balance of 
the week was spent in Dallas and given over to private af- 
fairs complimentary to Mrs. Dunning, among those who 
entertained her being Mrs. J. H. Synnott, Carrie Munger 


HONORING CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, 
Carrie Munger Long, Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 
Mrs. L. E. nang Bessie New- 
Gharis, Mrs. N. C. Robinson, 
A. R. Allsup, Mrs. Ludie Gardner, 


Susong, 


M. McClure, Mrs. 


Teresa Bounds, Lenoa Huguley, Ruth Vaughn, Mrs. H. P. Rose, Blanche McElree, Be rtha Russell, Blanche Rucker Rogers, 


ret Wood Patton, Mrs. J. 


E. Pate, Velma Miler, Etta W. Higgins, 
el Parks, Violet Winton, Grace Holliday, Enid Cole, Maud Bellew, Mabel Price, 
Mrs. Dunning is se ated in the center in the front. row, 


O'Dell, Willie M. Cason, Maurine German, 
Ruby Frances Jahn, Luvenia Dick- 
(Photo by H. 


Mrs. R. L. 


Bennett.) 


erson, Myrtle McKay, Harriet Bacon MacDonald. 

whose house guest she was during her Dallas visit. Tues- 
day was given over to a “quiet, restful day.” Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, there was a reception by the faculty 
of the College of Music and Arts. Thursday morning the 
Jahn Dunning Club entertained Dunning teachers of Dallas 


at the Dallas Academy of Music, honoring Mrs. Dunning 
and Myrtle McKay, president of the National Dunning 
Teachers’ Association. Miss McKay is a member of the 
Jahn Dunning Club; all members of which are teachers 
who have taken the Dunning Normal Course with Ruby 
Frances Jahn. After a delightful informal two hours with 
Mrs. Dunning, luncheon was served. Friday and Saturday 
were the outstanding public days in honor of Mrs. Dun- 
ning. Friday, a formal luncheon was given at the Y. W. 
C. A., at which there were two hundred guests, including 
Dunning teachers from Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
besides many from Texas. Mrs. Oscar E. Busby of Dallas, 
a former Normal Teacher, presided as toastmistress, and 
toasts were given by Sudie Williams, supervisor of music in 
the Dallas grade schools; J. Wesley Hubbell, president of 
the Dallas Music Teachers’ Association; Mrs. Earl Behr- 
ends, president of the Dallas Federation of Music Clubs; 
*. G. Council, the popular music dealer who especially 
spoke of the increased sale of better music for children 
since the first coming to Dallas of Mrs. Dunning in 1915. 
These toasts were interspersed with music, a piano solo 
given by Rachel Ball, wholly a Dunning product, playing 
A Doll's Ballet by a Texas composer, Harold Morris; vocal 
solos by Henri La Bonte, tenor, singing two of* his own 
compositions, The Silver Poplars, poem by Grace Noll 
Crowell, a Dallas poet, and Ireland, both lyrics and music 
by Mr. La Bonte; three dances by pupils of Norma de 
Mugnier, the dancers being Dunning children. Then came 
the introduction of Mrs. Dunning through Miss McKay, 
and a characteristic response from Mrs. Dunning. She 
told of her coming to Dallas in 1915, expecting to remain 
but a few days and staying in Texas seven months, holding 
classes in Fort Worth, Houston and Dallas. This was her 
first return visit. The program closed by a few members 
of the Music Study Club showing Mrs. Dunning the re- 
sults of their last year’s study of modern music by “out- 
moderning” modernists in interpretation of old songs (bur- 
lesque). Other guests at the honor table were Mrs. John 
F. Lyons of Fort Worth, former president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Ella Pharr Blankenship, corre- 
sponding secretary of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and Mrs. R. T. Skiles, chairman music department 
of the Texas Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 


Immediately following the luncheon, a meeting of Dun- 
ning teachers was called by Mrs. Durning and the rest 
of the afternoon was spent in executive session. 


Friday evening a formal reception was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, to which six hundred invita- 
tions were issued. Saturday morning from nine until ten- 
thirty children of the city were invited to meet Mrs. Dun- 
ning at the Palace Theater. On the platform with Mrs. 
Dunning were Cora E. Behrends, pioneer promoter of the 
music clubs in Texas; Mrs. Earl Behrends, president of the 
Dallas Federation Music Clubs; Mrs. T. Skiles; Mrs. 
Wesley Porter Mason, Mrs. Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 
president of the. Texas Dunning Teachers’ Association, and 
Myrtle McKay, ‘president of the National Dunning Teach- 
ers’ Association. Mrs. Dunning talked to the children as 
only her Dunning teachers know just how wonderfully she 
can do. At the close of her talk with them more than to 
them she was presented with flowers from Dallas Dunning 
children and also from the Schubert Junior Club. Then 
came the motion picture, A Trip to Musicland, directed by 
Carre Louise Dunning. This is a remarkable picture and 
was thoroughly enjoyed by both children and their elders. 
Following the picture, an informal reception was held. 


Members of the Dallas Dunning Teachers’ Club were 
hostesses for public festivities of the week. Officers of the 


club are: President, Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason; vice- 
hang Sallie Sellers and Mrs. Laud G. Phippen; secre- 
tary; Mrs. Phelo C. McCulley; treasurer, Mrs. ary Wood 


Long, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Mrs, Laud Phippen, Mrs. 
Phelo C. McCully and Mrs. Bessie Susong. 

The McCulley Junior Dunning Club and the Susong 
Junior Dunning Club presented Mrs. Dunning with a 
beautiful gold fountain pen, besides numberless handker- 
chiefs. A large silver vase, suitably inscribed, was pre- 
sented by the Phippen Junior Dunning Club. 


Ralph Angell on Tour 


Ralph Angell, accompanist, began his season by appearing 
with Hans Kindler, cellist, in a concert at Rome, N. Y., on 
October 19. This was followed by an appearance with 
Charles Hackett, tenor, in a group of songs in his Atwater- 
Kent radio concert on October 24. On the following day 
Mr. Angell left on a.tour with Francis Macmillen, violinist. 
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Hawattan Music 
bs B.—Your question as to Hawaiian music is one that is often 
asked. It might almost be answered by saying that there is no 
Hawaiian music, for the Hawaiians had no music of any kind when 
the missionaries first went to the Islands. The missionaries introduced 
hymn tunes mostly, or semi-sacred music, and one of the earliest 
tunes to which the Hawaiians adapted words in their own tongue 
was “Home, Sweet Home.” Their only idea of music previously 
was the rhythm of the drum calabashes, used for the dance of their 
native hula-hula, a dance that was tabooed later, although the natives 
clung to it, and the beat of the drum could often be heard in out of 
way districts. 
ueen Liliuokalani, who was educated at the Royal School, and 
brought up princi lly among the white people (as the foreign 
residents were called), was a fine musician, and the composition 
of hers, Hawaii Ponoi, is considered worthy of a place among 
notable compositions. What is called Hawaiian music is to a great 
extent composed by Germans, and other foreigners, who may § music 
to Hawaiian words and call it Hawaiian, as if written a native. 
There are some “pieces” by natives, mostly penser | for very 
coarse and vulgar words that would never be sung by decent minded 
people. It may not be correct to call the Hawaiians a musical people, 
although it may be said they are fond of music—guitar, banjo and 
their own unpleasant ukelele. Now that the nation has dwindled to 
such small proportions it may never produce a great musical composer. 
Beatinc Time 

W. O. A.—It is difficult to say whether the present generation of 
one ers depend entirely upon the accompanist (whether piano or 
ore ears) to keep them up to the true time of their work, or 
ether they are all beating time silently, one way or another, as 
a to be the regulation practice. In choirs many years ago one 
of the 4B an beat the time for the singers, also usually singing 
himself, even when there was organ accompaniment. Often soloists 
could be seen beating time for themselves with a finger. Frequently 
at a concert, one sees a person in the audience beating time, some- 
times with both hands, as if to assist the conductor. This is especially 
true when the listener has a score of the composition and follows 
each note closely, But time is so important in music that people can 
be excused for adopting some method of keeping to it. When an 
accompanist plays a song in different time from that in which it is 
written, and the singer persists in singing it in the right time, 
the effect is apt to be disastrous. This was once done at a recital in 
London, singer and accompanist apparently unconscious of the 
mistake until the end—or rather the ‘“‘ends’’-—of the song, for they 
did not end together. It was at this same recital that one of the 
singers, who was extremely plain, made up such hideous faces, that 

someone suggested he should sing in a mas 

A Sincine As cei atehaiiens 

F. W. E.—it is quite possible to have what you designate as a 
“singing acquaintance” with a foreign language. Take Italian, for 
instance. The vowels have a definite pronunciation that does not 
require a lengthy study to acquire. Nearly all vocal teachers prefer 
their pupils to sing in that language, as singing on the vowels is the 
perfectly obvious way. If your teacher hen = ers to have you practice 
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your exercises in the Italian language, take a few lessons in pronun 
ciation to commence with, and then practice in the language will 
give you a working knowledge that would assist you in speaking 
od further study. Once you get the vowels thoroughly learned, the 
rest is easy. Only be sure of your really knowing your groundwork 
before you attempt to A. hi before the public in any language. Not 
all English speakin; le sing well in that language, as can be 
proved almost any day in ie week at concerts and recitals, Diction, 
then diction and again diction, is so important, yet so often neglected, 
that too much cannot be said about it. If you have a teacher who 
lays stress upon perfect diction, no matter what language is used, you 
are fortunate, and the time devoted to its study will not be wasted. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Battimore, Mp.—To that splendid organization, the 
Ukranian Chorus fell the lot of giving the opening concert 
of the season here. A large audience greeted these singers 
who had created such a favorable impression last season 
and w performance this time only went to increase their 
admirers. This concert was under the direction of the 
Albaugh Concert Bureau, of which William A. Albaugh is 
the director, and which manages many performances 
throughout the year. 

The first of the orchestral bodies to be heard here this 
season was the Philadelphia Orchestra under the direction 
of Leopold Stokowski. With but three concerts a year by 
this eminent body of players, one wonders just how much 
in the way of novelty makes a generous dose. On this 
occasion Mr. Stokowski first offered The Prophet by Pin- 
goud. It was of the modernistic school with a vengeance. 
Fortunately Mr. Stokowski changed his original plan and 
played the number first instead of last, as on the program. 
Instead, the Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C minor concluded 
the program and sent the capacity audience home happy. 

The first of a number of distinguished artists to appear 
nere under the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene was 
Ussip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist. It is quite a few years 
since Mr. Gabrilowitsch has been heard here as soloist. 
When one remembers that he devotes so much attention to 
directing the Detroit Orchestra, one is obliged to marvel at 
his exquisite solo work. He still remains a master artist, 
and his playing afforded unstinted pleasure. 

The series of twenty recitals at the Peabody Institute of 
Music started with a satisfying concert by the Belgian Pro 
Arte Quartet. Director Harold Randolph has arranged 
an excellent list of recitals, eight of which will be given 
by faculty members. ; 

Michail Mordkin and his assisting artists gave two fine 
performances. Mr. Mordkin has brought his interpretative 
dancing to a high point. 

The Play Arts Guild of this city produced an interesting 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan's Patience. This local 
organization has been doing excellent work for some time 
and the recent production was enjoyable throughout. 

J. Albert Young, house manager of the Lyric, where prac- 
tically all of the musical events take place, only a day or 
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two ago, missed his first day since he became connected with 
the house. The genial “Al,” although not up to par for 
several days, tried his best to keep his record clean, but the 
grippe germs won the battle. D. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 6) 
finger on the throat. This gives a definite idea of how width 
is produced. 

Question: Would this not lead to a stretched open throat 
which would produce throaty sounds? 

Answer: Every exaggeration reflects in the sound pro- 
duced. Nature provides for its being done unconsciously and 
naturally. 

Question: Do you consider it dangerous to suggest the 
opening of the throat in the direction of width? 

Answer: All physical suggestions are temporary. Usually 
they are counter-suggestions and should never be given with 
out explaining their purpose; what they are to remedy ot 
improve. Nothing should ever be taught in singing that is 
not judged through hearing. Error in cause is reflected in 
the result, which is the tone produced. The judgment or 
understanding of cause and effect on the part of the teaclier 
must be infallible. Whether the cause is mental or physical 
the master must know and suggest the course to pursue for 
the student to gain understanding ; and the advice given must 
be suitable to the individual student’s plane of understand 





ing. By the plane of understanding, I mean simply this 
In teaching we cannot expect every student to hear his faults 
at first as in later study, and some types of mentality cau 
never progress as far as others; this must all be taken into 


consideration and work done accordingly. 


[In his next article, Mr. Proschowsky continues the 
discussion of vowels. He explains the changes of tone 
caused by movements of larynx and epiglottis, and dem- 
onstrates how “the ears hear form as the eyes see form.” 
He then takes up the subject of vocal registers and de- 
clares them to be nonexistent. He associates the so- 
called registers with the blending of tones and explains 
that the terms tone-quality and register are not synony- 
mous, and he terminates this chapter by saying that the 
no-register or equalized scale results from “Nature's 
Way of Singing.”"—The Editor.] 


Myra Mortimer in Motor Accident 
BERLIN. —According to report, Myra Mortimer, American 
singer, who is reaping such success here, has been badly in 
jured in a motor car accident on her way to Stockholm 
Coenraad her accompanist, who with her, 
unhurt. ~ 


Bos., was was 
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Boston Conservatory Shows Extraordinary 


Growth 


The Boston Conservatory of Music has entered upon its 
school year most auspiciously with a phenomenal enrollment 
waiting lists already being formed for 
instructors. The 


in all departments, 


some of the widely-recognized reputation 





AGIDE JACCHIA 
of the school is attested by the fact that students are reg- 
istered from the most distant parts of the United States, 
Canada, and even China. 


There is but little change in the personnel of the faculty. 


Maestro Arturo Vita, who has acquired such signal success 
since he came from Milan, Italy, in the fall of 1925, con 
tinues as head of the vocal department; Prof. Serge Kor- 
gueff, formerly head of the violin school in the State Con- 


servatory in Petrograd, is in charge of the violin departme nt, 
assisted by Armando Leuci, and the pianoforte instruction 
is given by George C. Vieh, Clementine Miller, and Cyrus 
Ullian. Stephen Somervell, of London, England, a new 
member of the faculty, has been appointed assistant to 
Maestro Vita and shares the work of the solfeggio depart 
ment with Albert Alphin. Edward Simpson Brown, well 





ARTURO VITA 


“known musician of Boston, has been engaged as trumpet in- 


structor. The rést of the faculty, which remains unchanged, 
presents a roster of equally accredited instructors in their 
respective departments: P. Drew, for voice culture ; Rudolph 
Nagel, for violoncello; Theodor Seydel, contrabass; Au- 
gustus Battles, flute; Louis Speyer and Robert McKay, oboe 
and English horn; Eugene Adam, trombone, and Carl Lud- 
wig, percussion; the theoretical courses are given by Otto 
G. T. Straub; the languages by Anna Bottero, Margaret 
Munsterberg, and Elsa Vieh; dramatic art by William C. 
Mason, History of Music by John N. Burk, and Ballet 
Training by Maria Paporello. 

The prestige which the Boston Conservatory has acquired 
through the fine ability of its faculty, the high standards 
consistently maintained, and the individual attention given 
to each student, reflects great credit upon the unremitting 
efforts of its eminent director, Maestro Agide Jacchia. 


Portland, Ore., Notes 


Port Lanp, Ore.—Willem yan Hoogstraten was accorded 
a glorious reception when he stepped upon the stage of the 
Public Auditorium to conduct the opening concert of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, November 1. Here is the pro- 
gram: Overture to Der Freischutz, Weber; introduction to 
Act III of Die Meistersinger, Wagner ; Flight of the Bumble 
Bee, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; A Victory Ball, Schelling, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5 in E minor, op. 64. There 
was a capacity audience and the usual enthusiasm, The or- 
chestra numbers seventy-four men and one woman—Ruth 
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Lorraine Close, Donald Spencer remains as 
manager of the organization, which has entered its six 
teenth consecutive year. The orchestra is giving a series of 
sixteen concerts under the baton of Mr. van Hoogstraten. 

A mammoth audience packed the Public Auditorium to 
hear Amelita Galli-Curci, who was presented, by Steers & 
Coman. The soprano sang eight extra songs, arousing her 
auditors to great enthusiasm. Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and 
Homer Samuels, pianist, assisted. Several hundred chairs 


harpist, Mrs. M. 


were placed on the huge stage and many music lovers were 


R. O. 


turned away for lack of seats. 


Gray - Lhevinne’s 
Success at 
Columbus 


An audience of well 
over four thousand 
packed the huge 
Memorial Hall at 
Columbus, Ohio, for 
the Gray-Lhevinne 
recital on November 
5. As usual, the popu- 
lar violinist made a 
great success, the 
charm of her per 
sonality, the appeal of 
her far-reaching 
speaking voice which 
filled the vast audi 
torium and warmed 
her hearers with a 
personal appeal before 


each composition, the 
fine art of her violin, 
technic, all were the 


subject of much news 


paper comment in 
Columbus the next 
day. One paper even 


devoted a whole col 
umn on the front page 





on November 6 to a GRAY LHEV INNE 
review of the event. on the steps of Memorial 

A special honor was Hall, Columbus, O., where 
paid Gray-Lhevinne by she won a great success on 
the presence on the November 5 


platform of twenty 

five university and college presidents who also were charmed 
by the Gray-Lhevinne recital which they had come from all 
parts of the state and near-by states to hear. Other artists 


besides Gray-Lhevinne, to appear in Memorial Hall, Co 
lumbus, in November are Chaliapin and his opera company 
in Figaro, the Ukrainian Chorus, Mischa Elman String 


Quartet, Gigli.and Giannini. 


Pietro Yon’s New York Concert 
Pietro Yon is giving his first concert in New York this 
season at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, Lexington Avenue 
at 66th Street. on December 5, at 3:30 p. m. He will be 
assisted by the regular mixed choir of that church, and a 
number of prominent soloists. 

It must be remembered that this organ, built by Balbiani 
of Milan, and inaugurated only last May in most solemn 
fashion, with several musical events connected with the open 
ing, is an outstanding instrument in this country for its 
artistic qualities, its vast size and peculiar tone conceptions. 

The Reverend Dominican Fathers look forward with keen 
interest to the forthcoming event, because of their particular 
interest in art and their great willingness to encourage every 
worthy expression of artistic endeavor, particularly musical. 
They are therefore most anxious to have the public’ partici- 
pate and to give every encouragement to everything that will 
assure complete success. 


The Mark Strand 


At the Strand last week the program opened with a 
delightful rendition of Litolff's Robespierre overture, after 
which came the always interesting Topical Review. Then 
followed another of Joseph Plunkett’s Frolics, this time 
presenting John Quinlan, tenor, and the ballet, with Mlle. 
Klemova dancing The Swan. Alexis Korosharsky, cellist, 
and Miller and Farrell added excellent numbers. As a part 
of this same Frolic, Anatole Bourman’s Steppers and The 
Davis Saxophone Octet aroused their share of enthusiasm. 
The organ solo completed the program. 

The feature picture was The Silent Lover, starring Mil 
ton Sills. The story was cleverly worked out and the audi- 
ence seemed to enjoy it hugely. 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











November 25—Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carhegie Hall; 
Columbia University Glee Club, evening, Town Hall; Nina 
Martini and Marjorie Meyer, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

November 26—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

November 27—-Symphony Concert for Chile ren, morning, Carnegie 
Hall; Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Florence Leffert, 
song, evening, Aeolian Hall; ipica Orchestra of Mexico, after 
noon, Town Hall; League of Composers, evening, Town Hall. 

November 28—John McCormack, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Bruce Simonds, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; International 
Composers Guild, evening, Aeolian Hall; Arcadie Birkenholz, 
violin, afternoon, Town Hall; New York Symphony Orchestra, 
afternoon, Mecca Auditorium. 

November 29—-Marmein Dancers, 
Beloussoff, cello, evening, Acolian 
evening, Town Hall. 

November 30—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Merle 
Robertson, piano, evening, eolian Hall; Mrs. win Franko 
Goldman, music-dramalogue, afternoon, Hotel Majestic. 

December 1—Leonora Cortez, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

December 2—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Artistic 
Mornings, Plaza. 

December 3—-Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Braslau, evening, Carnegie Hall; Elshuco Trio, evening, 
Hall; Friday Morning Musicale, Biltmore Hotel. 

December 4—-Symphony age oe for Young People, afternoon, Car 
negie Hall; Goldman Band, evening, Carnegie all; Ernest 
Schelling and the Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Town Hall; 
George Gershwin and Marguerite D’Alvarez, afternoon, Hotel 
Roosevelt; Harold Bauer, piano, afternoon, Town Hall. 

December 5——Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Alton 
Jones, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall Yew York Symphony 
Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; Sigmund Feuerman, 
violin, morning, Steinway Hall; Matinee Musical Club, afternoon, 
Ambassador Hotel. 


Evsei 
song, 


evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Hall; Anna Harris, 


Sophie 
Aeolian 


December 6—Doris Niles, dance, evening, Carnegie Hall; Samuel 
Reichmann, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

December 7—Joseph Coleman, violin, afternoon, Town Hall; Rubin 
Stein Club, evening, Waldorf-Astoria; Mrs. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, music-dramalogue, afternoon, Hotel Majestic; Rubin 
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Waldorf-Astoria; 


COURIER 


stein Club, evening, Paul Doguereau, 


evening, Aeolian Hall. 


piano, 


Modern Music Announces American Issue 


An American issue, devoted entirely to a contemporary 
view of musical tendencies in this country, will be one of 
the 1926-27 features of Modern Music, the quarterly review 
published by the League of Composers. This special num 
ber will include articles by H. T. Parker, Marion Bauer, 
Aaron Copland, Henriette Strauss and others. 


Second Artistic Seruhie December 2 
The second of the third season of Artistic Mornings at 
the Hotel Plaza under the direction of Andres de Segurola 
and Samuel E. Piza will take place on December 2. The 


soloists will be Richard Crooks, American tenor; Rosa 
Low, soprano, and Carlos Salzedo, harpist. 
RR es 
OBITUARY 
Mrs. Fanny Snow Knowlton 
Mrs. Fanny Snow Knowlton, national known composer, 


and long prominent in the musical world of Cleveland, died 
at the age of sixty-seven on November 11. Born on a farm 
in Brecksville, Ohio, she first studied with local teachers 
then at the Conservatory in Oberlin, where she perfected 
herself in piano, organ, voice, violin, and theory of music, 
and finally with Wilson G. Smith and Johann Beck. Her 
compositions include vocal, instrumental, and orchestral 
music, her most pretentious work being a song cycle for a 
chorus of women’s voices, Hawthorne and Lavender, the 
text of which was taken from ten poems of William fF 
Henley, distinguished English poet. Mrs. Knowlton was 
also known for her series of children’s songs, which are 
being used in the leading public and private schools in the 
country today. In 1910 Mrs. Knowlton visited the musical 
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centers of Europe, spending most of her time in Germatiy 
where her work evoked the praise of the leading toreign 
cities. Mrs. Knowlton is survived by her husband, Dr 
W. A. Knowlton, a daughter and a son 

Robert Newman 
first and only manager of Queen's Hall 
Together with Sir Henry Wood 
Concerts over thirty years age 


Robert Newman, 
has just died in London. 
he founded the Promenade 
and was personally responsible for them for 
Later a syndicate was formed with Sir Edgar 
chairman and Newman as manager. He also 
Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts, despite 
tion, in 1897, Soon after the outbreak of the war Chappell 
& Co. took over the proprietorship of both the hall and 
orchestra, but Robert Newman remained. London's musical 
life has lost in Newman one of its most faithful supporters 


several years 
Speyer as 
inaugurated 
much oppost 


Famous Czech Baritone Dead 


Emil Burian, for many years principal baritone of the 
Czech National Opera of Prague, and one of the most 
famous of Czech singers, died at a local sanatorium from 
blood poisoning. He was a brother of Carl Burian, lat 
Czech tenor who sang Wagner roles at the Metropolitan 
prior to the war. R. P 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Allentown, Pa--Tne musical people of Allentown 
were much interested in Gigli’s selection of Lillian Hunsecker 
to be the assisting artist in his recent concert tour. The artists 
appeared in many of the larger cities, including Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati and New York 

A large number of people from Louise Lerch’s home town 
went to New York on the occasion of her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Miss Lerch’s splendid beginning augurs 
greater things to come. 

Earl Laros will be the soloist at the first concert of the 
Allentown Symphony Orchestra. The most important num- 
bers on the program are the Grieg concerto, Haydn's Surprise 


Symphony and a Lully Suite. 

Mrs. Nimson Eckert entertained the Allentown Music 
Club at the opening of its twentieth season, Mrs. G. Edward 
Leh and Mrs. William Mosser being in charge of the pro- 
gram. Piano solos were played by Mrs. B. George Buchnor, 
Annette Austin, Ruth Semmel and Mrs. Alexander Keech. 
interesting vocal! numbers were given by Mrs. Howard 
Laubach, Mrs. J. C. Shumberger and Mrs. C. S. Leftwich. 
Mrs. Claude Shankweiler poured tea, and Mrs. Eckert gave 
an interesting review of the history of the club. H. N 


Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa.—Richard Crooks, tenor, opened the Erie 
(Concert Course in a recital on October 26. He gave a fine 
iccount of himself throughout the program and won the 
hearty approval of the audience 

The first concert of the season by the Academy High 
School Orchestra and B and \ was given, October 28, under the 
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direction of W. S. Owen. The program was varied and 
interesting, and showed a finish that was surprising for such 
youthful players. G. M. 
Lawrence, Kans.—The fifth annual Fine Arts Day at 
the University of Kansas was held October 18 with unusual 
success. The student convocation at 10 A. M. brought out 
some 3,000 students who packed the galleries and every 
available seat and standing room. Instead of the usual 
address along the lines of fine arts, an innovation was used 
this year in having the Kansas City Little Symphony Or- 
chestra of twenty-five musicians, under Mr. deRubertis, 
give some thirty minutes of music, which was most en- 
thusiastically received. Both Women’s and Men’s Glee Clubs 
were in the gallery over the stage, and the University Band 
of 100 pieces was seated around the front of the stage. Art 
exhibits were shown in both the departments of design and 
of drawing and painting. An advanced student recital was 
held in the afternoon before a large audience. The annual 
Fine Arts Day banquet, with an attendance of well over 200, 
was held at Wiedemann’s, after which was the opening of 
the twenty-fourth University Concert Series with an eve- 
ning concert by the Kansas City Little Symphony Or- 
chestra. S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(See letter on another page.) 

(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Sce letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Salt Lake City, Utah. (See letter on another page.) 
San Antonio, Tex. (Sce letter on another page.) 
Tri-Cities, I1l—The Rock Island Music Club opened 

its eighteenth year of work with a reception program at 

the home of Lily and Amelia Huber, which was attended by 
the largest crowd at any meeting of the club. The pro- 
gram, a miscellaneous one, was pleasing and well arranged. 

One of the most attractive numbers was a vocal ensemble 

by a group of five young singers, presenting Nevin’s A Day 

in Venice, arranged in trio form by Spross. Their fresh 
young voices blended so well that the number was alto- 
gether a delight. Other vocal numbers were given by Miss 

Volelbaugh, Mrs. Rausch and Miss Dodson. A piano selec- 

tion by Notovena Steck and a violin and piano duet by Mrs 

Fryxell and Mrs. Wallin concluded the program. 

One of the pleasing recitals to start the fall season was 
the violin recital by Clifford Julstrom, head of the violin 
department of Augustana College Conservatory, at Rock 
Island, Ill. For one so young in years, he showed a great 
maturity of conception and thought, especially in the Son- 
ata No, 2 by the ‘Sw edish composer, Sjogren. This number 
needs a second hearing on the part of the listener, but Mr. 
Julstrom’s interpretation presented the work very clearly 
to those not used to the Swedish style. He shone best in 
Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen and the Spinning Song by 
Popper. The Gavotte by Bach, The Blue Lagoon by Mil- 
locker-Winternitz, and the Ballet Music from Rosamond by 
Schubert, showed his versatility of style and contrast as 
did also the concerto in E minor by Mendelssohn. Edna 
Meckel, piano, and David Nordstrom, tenor, ably assisted, 
both showing a high grade of artistic ability and tempera- 
ment. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist and pedagogue of Chicago, began 
his second series of piano lecture-recitals at the Lend-a- 
Hand Club, Davenport, Ia. A much larger class than last 
year greeted him and was enthusiastic and pleased to_be 
able to have him in the Tri-Cities again this year. His 
subject, Spanish Music, proved a most interesting one as 
it is both unusual and typical of that race of people. Mr. 
Reuter’s playing of those compositions, chosen to illustrate 
his subject, was delightful and everyone went away feeling 
that it was a mere morsel of the good things to come in 
the remaining nine lectures. 

Elinor Ila Warren appeared in her debut recital at the 
Fine Arts Studios before a crowd of 200. The singer, who 
has been known to audiences for several years, is one of 
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the most talented sopranos of her age in the Tri-Cities. She 
completely surpassed all her previous efforts in recital, more 
than upholding her reputation with her fresh, well trained 
voice. She is only seventeen years old. A student of Char- 
lotte Anderson Warren during the few years of her study 
of voice,.Miss Warren has developed a naturally clear voice 
until her work would be a credit to an older singer, and 
is a credit to her teacher. Several numbers on her program 
were done in costume, 

In a brilliant program of music the Tri-City Instrumental 
Trio—composed of Clifford Julstrom, violinist; Notovena 
Steck, pianist, and Edwin Clark, Jr., Davenport cellist— 
played before the members of the Rock Island Women’s 
Club and their guests from the Moline, Davenport and 
Silvis clubs. Assisting was Esther Malmrose, soprano, ac- 
companied by Ruth Carlmark. All have appeared before 
audiences on many occasions previous, but this was the 
first time they played ensemble music or the club. The 
musicianship of the players is marked, and the audience 
thoroughly appreciated the high standard of talent. 

The nationally known plan of a Civic Music Association 
was formed in Rock Island with a membership of nearly 
700. Moline has had a similar plan for the past four years 
and has been successful in bringing high class talent to our 
midst. The tickets being interchangeable will enable con- 
cert-goers to attend at least six concerts. N. F. S. 

Washington, D. C. (See letter on another page.) 

Wichita, Kans.—A galaxy of musical personalities will 
give Wichita the appearance of a musical festival setting. 
Mrs. L. K. Brown is bringing the Russian Symphonic Choir. 
C. M. Casey is offering Will Rogers and the DeReszke 
Singers, Anna Case and her company, and Tamaki Miura 
with the Manhattan Opera Company. 

The initial concert by faculty members of Wichita 
Municipal University was held, October 25, in the High 
School Auditorium. Thurlow Lieurance, in presenting sev- 
eral characteristic American Indian scenes, illustrated with 
his own compositions, featured the program. Other partici- 
pants were Otto L. Fischer and Frances Fritzlen, pianists ; 
Ralph Brokaw, violinist; Sarah Neidhardt, soprano and 
Lois Boli, reader. 

The Music School of Friends University, Roy Campbell, 
director, shows an enrollment of more than 200 students, 
with more students being registered daily. The glee clubs, 
whose new personnel for this year was recently selected, 
gave their first local program of the season recently. 

The Junior Musical Club devoted its last meeting to the 
Romantic Composers, Chopin and Brahms. 3. 


Jerome Uhl for Philadelphia Opera 


Jerome Uhl, American bass-baritone, has been engaged 
by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, of which 
Maestro Guerrieri is the musical director. Mr. Uhl sang 
the role of the King in Aida the night of the opening per- 
formance with splendid success. 
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The Dayton Westminster Choir 
JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, CONDUCTOR 


which gave its Carnegie Hall concert on Tuesday evening, November 23, in 
the course of an extensive and notably successful tour of Eastern Cities. 








